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BOOK XVIIl CONTINUED. 

£N<5LI8H colonies POUNOED I1» EEN'N S Y LVAN I A, MARY- 
LAND, TIRGINIA, CAROLINA, GEORGIA, AND FLO* 
RIDA. GENERAL REFLECTIONS ON ALL THESE RET- 
TLEMENTS. 

T he treaty of peace of 1763, put in Pforida h ceded 
the power of Great BritaiM that to Great Bri* 
fame Floi*kJa which had refilled the tainhythe court 
ftreogth of their arma twenty-three of Madrid* 
years before. At that time there were 
no more than fix hundred inhabitants. It w'as with the 
fale of their hides, and with the provifions they furnlfhed 
to their gfarrlfon, that, they were to provide themfelves 
with clothes, and to fupply a fmall part of their wants, 
which were exceedingly confined. Thefe miferablc peo- 
ple went all to Cuba, though convinced that they would 
be obliged to beg their bread, if their monarch, moved 
with fuch an initance of affe< 5 lioB, did not provide for 
their fubfiftence. ^ 

What motive could indoce the Spaniards to prefer an 
oppreffive to a free government \ Was it fupcrfticion, 
which cannot fufFer the altars of the heretics near its own ? 
Was it prejudice, which renders fufpicious the moral* 
VoL VL A 
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and the probity of thofe who profefs a different religion ? 
Waft it the fear of fedudion for themfelvcs, and ftill more 
for their children ? Long accuftomed to idlenefs, did they 
imagine that they IhouTd be compelled to labour ? Or 
hath man fo bad an opinion of man, that he fhould rather 
choofe to difpofe of himfelf and his fate, than to abandon 
it to the mercy of his fellow-creature ? However it may 
be, nothing but a defert remained to the power that ob- 
tained the poffellion ; but was it not an acquifition to lofe 
inhabitants not inured to fatigue, and who would never 
have been well affeded ? 

Great Britain congratulated itfclf upon the acquifition 
of the property of an immenfe province, the limits of 
which were ftill extended as far as the Mifliffippi, by the 
ccffion of one part of Louifiana. That power had for a 
long time been defirous of fettling on a territory which 
would open an eafy communication to them with the 
richeft of the Spanifh colonies. They did not give up 
the hopes of a fmuggling trade, but they were aware 
tliat this precarious and momentary advantage was not 
fufiicient to render their conquefts flouriihing, and they 
turned their labours and expedations principally towards 
cultivation. 

What hath been The new acquifition was divided into 
done by England^ two governments. It was thought that 
and what Jke this would be a powerful inducement to 
may expe£i to do carry on with gi eater zea), and to di- 
in Florida* red wdtb more vigour, the cultivation 

of the lands. Min iftry might alfo have 
determined upon this divifion, in expedation of always 
finding more fubmifliou in .two feparate provinces than in 
one alone. 

Saint Augufline became the capital of Eaft Florida, 
and Penfacola of Weft Florida. Thefe capitals, which 
were, at the fame time tolerable good harbours, did not 
undoubtedly.unite all the convenicrices they were fufeept- 
ible of, blit it was ftill a very fortunate circumftance to 
find thofe which they really did pofl’cfs. The other colo- 
nies did not enjoy this advantage at their origin. 

The firft colonifts who fettled in thefe countries were 
half-pay officers and difbanded foldiers. All thofe among 
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them who had ferved in America and were fettled there, 
obtained the grant of a piece of land proportionable to 
their*rank. This favour was n6t extended to all the ar- 
my that had fought in the New World. It would have 
been apprehended, that the military men of the three 
kingdoms who were in the fame fituation. might be tempt- 
ed to forfake the mother country, already too much ex- 
haufted by the laft hoftilities. 

The new colony received alfo cultivators from the 
neighbouring fettlements, from the mother country, and 
from feveral proteftant dates. It alfo obtained fonie, 
whofe arrival was a matter of aftonilhment to both hemi- 
fpheres. 

The Greeks groan under the Ottoman tyranny, and 
mud be inclined to (liake off this deteded yoke. This 
was the opinion of JLt. Turnbull, when in 1767, he went 
to offer an afylum in Britilh America to the inhabitants 
of the Peloponnefus. Several of them yielded to his fo- 
licitations ; and for the fum of one hundred guineas he 
obtained leave from the government of the place to em- 
bark them at Modon. He landed in Corfica and at Mi- 
norca, and prevailed alfo upon fume of the inhabitants of 
thofe two iflands to follow him. 

The emigrants, to the number of a thoufand, arrived 
in Ead Florida with their prudent condu(flor, where fix- 
ty thoufand acres of land were granted to them. This 
would have been an immenfe poffefiion, even if the cli- 
mate had not dedroyed any of them ; but they had un- 
fortunately been fo much thwarted by the winds as to pre- 
vent their landing before fummer, which is a dangerous 
feafon, and which dedroyed one quarter of their number. 
They were moftly the old people who periflied. They 
were numerous, becaufe the judicious Turnbull chofe to 
carry none with him but whole families. 

Thofe who cfcaped this fird difader have fince enjoyed 
perfed health, which has only been affeded by a few fe- 
vers. The men are become ftrongcr in their conditutions, 
and the women, who, on account of the change of cli- 
mate, did not breed often at fird, arc at prefent very 
fruitful. It is prefumed that the children will be taller than 
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4 HISTORY OF SETTLEMENTS AND TRADE XVIIT. 

they would have been in the country from whence their 
parents came. 

The fmall cokmy have received from their founder in- 
ftitutions, which they have themfelves approved^ and 
which are obferved. They are ftill no more than one en- 
tire family, where the fpirit of concord muft be kept up 
for a long time. On thefirft of Januaiy 1776, they had 
already cleared two thonfand three hundred acres of a to- 
lerably fertile foil. They had animals fufficient for their 
fubfiltence and for their labour. Their crops were fuffi- 
cient for their own confumption, and they fold 67,500 
livres, [2,812!. i os.] worth of indigo. The induftry and 
adlivity by which they are diftinguilhed, give great ex- 
pectations from time and experience. 

Why fhoiild not Athens and Lacedemon be one day 
revived in North America ? Why fhould not the city of 
Turnbull become in a few centuries the refidence of po- 
litenefs, of the fine arts, and of eloquence ? The new co- 
lony is lefs diftant from this flourifhing Hate than were the 
barbarous Pelafgians from the fellow-citizens of Pericles. 
What difference there is between a fettlement conceived 
and founded by a wife and pacific man, and the conquefts 
of a long leries of avaricioiw, extravagant, and fangui- 
nary, men ; between the prefent ftate of South America 
and what it might have been, had thofe who difeovered 
it, took poff( flion of it and laid it waffe, 'been animated 
with the fame fpirit as the worthy Turnbull ? Will not 
nations learn by his example, that the foundation of a 
colony requires more wifdom than expence I The univerfe 
hath been peopled by one man and one woman only. 

The two Fioridas, which in 1769 did not export pro- 
ductions to the amount of more than 673,209 livres 18 
fcls 9 deniers [about 28,045!. Ss. 3*id. j have a remark- 
able advantage over the rett of this great continent. Si- 
tuated in a great meafure between two feas, they have 
nothing to fear from the frozen winds, nor from the un- 
forefeen variations in the temperature of the air, which 
at all feafons occafion fuch frequent and fatal devaftations 
in the neighbourhood. It is therefore to be hoped that 
the vine, the olive, the cotton tree, and other delicate 
plants, will profper there fooner and better than in any of 
the adjacent provinces. In 1774, the fociety inllituted 
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in London for the cncauragement of arts, manufa(^ure«, 
and fciences, gave a gold medal to Mr. Strachcy, for \m 
haviftg produced as fine indigo as that which comefe from 
Guatimala, Although, m the firft paroxyfms of cnthu- 
fiafm, the qualities of this production have been but mo- 
derately attended to, yet it will become a fourcc of riches 
for the colony. 

The foil of Eaft Florida, however, being a great deal 
too fandy, conrtantly drove away all men who were de- 
firous of making a rapid fortune. It would fcarce have 
been peopled, except by fome extraordinary event. The 
troubles with wliich North America hath been agitated, 
have driven to that commonly barren foil a few peaceful 
citizens, who had a fettled averlion for difputes, and a 
flill greater number of men, who, either from ambition, 
habit, or prejudice, were devoted to the intereft of the 
motiier country. 

The fame inducements have given colonifts to the other 
Florida, which is much more fertile, efpecially on the 
pleafant borders of the Miffiflippi. This province hath 
had the advantage to furniih Jamaica, and feveral of the 
Britifh idands in the Weft-Indies with wood, and witli 
various articles, which they formerly received from the 
feveral countries of New England. This population 
would have been ftill mqre rapid if the coafts of Penfa- 
cola had been more acceftible, and if its harbours had been 
Icfs infefted with worms. How greatly might the im- 
provements of the two provinces be accelerated, if the 
new fovereigiis of North America would depart from the 
maxims th^ have uniformly purfued, and would con- 
defeend to intermarriages with Indian families ! And for 
what rcafon ftiould this method of civilizing the favage 
tribes, which lias been fo fucccfsfully employed by the 
moft enliglitened politicians, be rejeCled by a free pieople^ 
who, from their principles, miift admit a greater equali- 
ty than other nations > Would the Englifti then be ftill 
reduced to the cruel alternative of feeing their crops 
burnt, and their hulbandmen maftacred, or of perfecut- 
ing without intermiffton, and exterminating without pity, 
thofe wandering bands of natives ? Ought they not to 
prefer to fanguinary and inglorious hoftilities a humane 
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and infallible method of difarming the only enemy that 
remains to difturb their tranquillity ? 

The Englifh flatter themfelves, that, without the af- 
fiftance of thefe alliances, they fhall foon be freed from 
the little interruption that remains. It is the fate of fa- 
■vage nations, fay they, to wafte away in proportion as 
the people of civilized dates come to fettle among them. 
Unable to fubmit to the labour of cultivation, and fail- 
ing of their ufual fubfiftence from the chafe, they are re- 
duced to the ncceflity of abandoning all thofe trails of 
lands which induftry and activity have undertaken to 
clear. This is actually the cafe with all the natives bor- 
dering on the European fcttlements. They keep daily 
retiring further into the w^oods ; they fall hack upon the 
Aflenipouals and Hudfons bay, where they muft nccef- 
fai ily encroach upon each other, and in a fhort time muft 
pci ilh for want of fubfiftence. 

But before lliis total deftrudlion is brought about, 
events of a very ferious nature may occur. We have not 
yet forgotten the generous Pondiack. That formidable 
warrior had broken with the Englifh in 1762. Major 
Roberts, who was employed to reconcile him, fent him 
a prefent of brandy. Some Iroquois, who were ftanding 
round their chief, ftiuddercd at the light x>f this liquor. 
Not doubting but that it was poifoned, they infifted that 
he ftiould not accept fo fuipicious a prefent. “ How can it 
“ be’’, faid their leader, “that a man, who knows my efteem 
for him, and t]\e lignal fervices I have done him, fhould 
entertain a tlionght of taking away my life’ \ Saying 
this, he received and drank the brandy with a confidence 
equal to that of the moil renowned hero of antiquity. 

By many inftances of magnanimity iimilar to this, the 
eyes of the favage nations had all been fixed upon Pon- 
diack. His defign was to unite them in a body for the 
defence of their lands and independence. Several unfor- 
tunate circumftances concurred to defeat this grand pro- 
je6l ; but it may be refumed, and it is not impoflible that 
it may fucceed. The ufurpers would then be under the 
ncceflity of protecting their frontier againft an enemy that 
hath none of thofe expences to fuftain, or evils to dread, 
which war brings with it among civilized nations 5 and 
will find the advantages they have promifed themfelves 
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from conqucfts made at the expence of fo much treafure 
and fo much blood, confiderably retarded at lead, if not 
entifely loft. Should the Englilli difdain an advice dic- 
tated to them through me by juftice and humanity, may 
another Pondiack arife from his aihes, and confummatc 
his plan. 

The two Floridas, part of Louifia- 
na, and all Canada, obtained at the 
fame era, either by conqueft or treaty, 
rendered the EngLrti mafters of all that 
fpace which extends from the river St. 

Lawrence to the Miiriffippi ; fo that without reckoning 
Hudfons bay, Newfoundland, and the other iflanils of 
North America, they would have been in pofTeffion of 
the moft extenfivc empire that ever was formed upon the 
face of the globe. 

This vaft teiritory is divided from north to fouth by a 
chain of high mountains, which alternately receding from 
and approaching to the coaft, leave between them and the 
ocean, a tra<ft of land of a hundred and fifty, two 
hundred, and fometimes three hundred, miles in breadth. 
Beyond thefe Apalachian mountains is an immenfe defert, 
into which fome travellers have ventured as far as eight 
hundred leagues without finding an end to it. It is fup- 
pofed that the rivers at thc'extrcmity of thefe uncultivat- 
ed regions have a communication with the South fea. If 
this conje£lure, which is not deftitute of probability, 
Ihould be confirmed by experience, England would unite 
in her colonies all the branches of communication and 
commerce of the world. As her territories extend from 
one American fea to the other, fhe may be faid to join the 
four quarters of the world. From all her European ports, 
from all her African fettlements, ihe freights and fends out 
Ihips to the New World. From her maritime fettlements 
in the eall fhe would have a dire£l channel to the Well- 
Indies by the Pacific ocean. She would difeover thofe 
flips of land, or branches of the fea, the illhmus of the 
ilrait, which lies between the northren extremities of 
Alia and America. By the vaft extent of her colonies, fhc 
would have in her own power all the avenues of trade, 
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atkI would fecure ail th^ advantages of it by her numer- 
ous fleets. Perhaps, by haring the empire of all the fcas# 
fte might afpire to the fuprcmacy of both worlds. * But 
it is Hot in the deftiny of any finglc nation to attain to 
fuch a pitch of greatnefs. Is then extent of dominion fo 
flattering an objeft, when conquefts arc made only to be 
loft again ? Let the Romans fpeak ! Does it conftitute 
power, to poflefs fuch a ftiare of the globe, that fomc 
part (hall always be enlightened by the rays of the fun, 
if while we reign in one world we arc to languiih in ob- 
feurity in the other ? Let the Spaniards anfwer ! 

Ihe Englifti will be happy if they can preferve, by 
the means of culture and navigation, an empire, which 
muft ever be found too extenfive, when it cannot be main- 
tained without bloodftied. But as this is the price which 
ambition muft always pay for the fuccefs of its enter- 
prifes, it is by commerce alone that conquefts can become 
valuable to a maritime power. Never did war procure fui* 
any conqueror a territory more improvtable by human in- 
duftry than that of the northern continent of America. 
Although the land in general be fo low near the fea,that 
in many parts it is fcarce diftingnithable from the top of 
the mainmaft, even after anchoring in fourteen fathom, 
yet the coaft is very eafy of accefs, becaufe the depth df- 
minifhes infenfiby as you advance. From this ciVcum- 
ftance, it is eafy to determine ext^Uy by the line the dif- 
tance of the main land. Behde this, the maviner has an- 
other fign, which is the appearance of trees, that, fecro- 
ing to rife out of the fea, fonn an inchanting ol^gedi to 
his view upon a ftiore, which prefents roads and harbours 
without number, for the reception and prefeivation of 
ftiipping. 

The produ^ions of the earth arife in great abundance 
from a foil newly cleared ; but, on the other hand, they 
arc a long time before they come to maturity. Many 
plants aieeven fo late in flower, that the winter prevents 
their rij^ning ; while, on our continent, both the fruit 
and the feed of them are gathered in a more northern fa- 
litude. What can be the caufe of this phenomenon ? Be- 
fore the arrival of the Europeans, the North Americans, 
living upon the produce of their hunting and fiftiery, left 
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their lands totally uncultivated. The whole counffy waa 
covered with woods and thickets. Under the (hade of thefc 
foiefts^^rcw a multitude of plants. The leaves, which 
fell every winter from the trees, formed a bed three or 
four inches thick. Before the damps had quite rotted 
this fpecies of manure, the fummer came on ; and nature, 
left entirely to herfelf, continued heaping inceffantly upon 
each other thefe effedta of her fertility. The plants bu- 
ried under wet leaves, through which they with difficul- 
ty made their way in a long courfe of time, became ac- 
euftomedto a long vegetation. The force of culture has 
not yet been able to fubdue the habit fixed and confirm- 
ed by ages, ^or have the difpolitions of nature given way 
to the influence of art. But this climate, fo long un- 
known or negled^ed by mankind, prefents them with ad- 
vantages which fupply the defeats and ill confcquences of 
that omiflion. . 

It produces almoft all the trees that Trees peculiar t§ > 
are natives of our climate. It has alfo North America^ 
others peculiar to iifelf, among which 
are the fugar maple, and the candleburry myrtle. 

The latter, thus named on account of its produce, is 
a branching tortuous fhrub, rather irregular, and which 
delights in a moift foil. It is therefore feldom found at 
any diftance from the fra, or from large rivers. Its leaves, 
alternately difpofed, arc narrow, entire, or denticulated, 
and always covered with fmall gilded points, which are 
almofl imperceptible. It bears male and female flowers, . 
upon two different plants. The firfl bears a every 
fcale of which bears fix (lamina, the fecond, difpofed 
alike on young fprigs, have, inflead of (lamina, an ovary, 
furmounted with ftyles, which becomes a very fmall, hard, 
and fpherical, (hell, which is covered with a granulated, ^ 
white, and un-dluous, fubllance. Ihefe fruits, which to- 
gethev appear like a bunch of grapes, are gathered at the 
end of the autumn, and thrown into boiling water. The 
fubllance with which they are covered detaches itfelf, . 
fwims at the top, and is (kimmed off. As foon as this 
is grown cold, it is commonly of a dirty greeh colour. • 
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To purify it, it is boiled a fecond time, when it becomes 
tranlparcnt, and acquires an agreeable green colour. 

This fubflance, which in quality and confiftende is a 
medium between tallow and w'ax, fupplied the place of 
both to the firil Europeans who landed in this country. 
The dearnefs of it has occafioned it to be lefs ufed, in 
proportion as the number of domeftic animals hath increaf- 
ed. Neverthelefs, as it burns flower than tallow, is lefs 
fubjedl to melt, and has not that difagrecable fmell, it is 
Hill preferred, wherever it can be procured at a moderate 
price. If it be mixed with a fourth part of tallow, it 
burns much better ; but this is not its only property. It 
ferves *:o make excellent foap and plaftcrs for wounds : it 
is even employed for the purpofe of fealing letters. The 
fugar maple merits no lefs attention than the candlcburiy 
myrtle, as may be conceived from its name. 

This tree, the nature of which is to flourifh by the fide 
of ftreams, or in marfhy places, grows to the height of 
the oak. Its trunk is ftraight and cylindrical, and co- 
vered with a tolerably thin bark. Its branches, which 
are always oppofite, are covered with leaves difpofcd in 
the fame manner, which are whitifh underneath, and are 
divided into live acute lobes. Its flowers, collefted in 
clufters, have a calix, with five divifions, charged with as 
many petals, and eight ftamina, which are fometimes 
abortive. In the centre of them is a piftil, which becomes 
a fruit, compofed of two pods, prefTcd together, and 
clofed at the bottom, open andalatedat the top, and fill- 
ed with a fingle feed. 

In the npfonth of March, an inclfion, of the depth of 
three or four inches, is made at the lower part of the 
trunk of the maple. A pipe is put into the orifice, 
through which the juice that flows from it is conveyed in- 
to a veflel placed to receive it. The young trees are 
fo full of this liquor, that in half an hour they will fill a 
quart bottle. The old ones afford lefs, but of much bet- 
ter quality. No more than one incifion, or two at mofl, 
can be made, without draining and weakening the tree. 
If three or fou^r pipes be applied, it foon dies. 

The fap of this tree has naturally the flavour of honey. 
To reduce it to fugar, it is evaporated by fire, till it has 
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acquired the confidence of a thick fyrup. It is then pour- 
ed into moulds of earthen ware, or bark of the birch tree. 
The fyrup hardens as it cools, and becomes a red kind of 
fugar, alraoll tranfparent, and pleafant enough to the tafte. 
To give it a whitenefs, flour is fometimes mixed up with 
it in the making ; but this ingredient always changes the 
flavour of it. This kind of fugar is ufed for the fame 
purpofes as that which is made from canes ; but eighteen 
or twenty pounds of juice go to the making of one pound 
of fugar, fo that it can be of no great ufe in trade. Ho- 
ney is the fugar of the favages of our countries ; the ma- 
ple is the fugar of the favages of America. Nature dis- 
plays in all parts its fweets and its wonders. 

Amidst the multitude of birds Birds peculiar to 
which inhabit the forefls of North Ame- North America* 
rica, there is one extremely Angular in 
its kind ; this is the humming bird ; a fpecies of which, 
on account of its fmallnefs, is called Poifeau mouche, or 
the fly bird. Its beak is long and pointed like a needle, 
and its claw? are no bigger than a common pin. Upon 
its head it has a black tuft of incomparable beauty. Its 
breafl is a of a rofe colour, and its belly white as milk. 
The back, wings, and tail, are grey, bordered with filver, 
and ftreaked with the brightefl gold. The down, which 
covers all the plumage of this little bird, gives it fo deli- 
cate a caft, that it refembics a velvet flower, the beauty of 
which fades on the flightdl touch. 

The fpring is the only feafon for this charming bird. 
Its jiefl, perched on the middle of a bough, is covered 
on the outfide with a grey and greenifh mofs, and on the 
infide lined with a very foft down gathered from yellow 
flowers. This nefl is half an inch in depth, and about an 
inch in diameter. There are never found more than two 
eggs in it, about the flze of the fmalleft peas. Many at- 
tempts have been made to rear the young ones ; but they 
have never lived more than three weeks or a month at 
mofl. 

The humming bird lives entirely on the juice of flow- 
ers, fluttering from one to another, like the bees. Some- 
times it buries itfeif in the cali^ of the largeft flowers. 

A 6 
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Its flight produces a buzzing noife Hkc that of a Ipinning 
wheel. When tired, it lights upon the ncarcft tree or 
flake; rcfts a few minutes, and flies again to the floVcrs. 
Notwithftanding its weakncfs, it does not appear timid ; 
but will fuffer a man to approach within eight or ten feet 
of it. 

Who would imagine, that fo diminutive an animal, 
could be malicious, paffionate, and quarrelfomc. Thcfe 
birds are often feen fighting together with great fury and 
obftinacy. The ftrokes they give with their beak are fo 
fudden and fo quick, that they are not diftinguifhable by 
the eye. Their wings move with fuch agility, that they 
feem not to have any motion. They are more heard than 
feen ; and their noife refembles that of a fparrow. 

Thefe little birds are all impatience. When they come 
near a flower, if they find it faded and withered, they tear 
all the leaves afunder. The precipitation with which 
they peck it, betrays, as it is laid, the rage with which 
they are animated. Towards the end of the fiimmer, 
thoufands of flowers may be feen llript of all their leaves 
by the fury of the humming birds, it maybe doubted, 
however, whether this mark of refentment is not rather 
an efFc6l of hunger than of an unneceflarily deftruftive in- 
ftindl. 

Every fpecies of beings hath another that is an enemy 
to it. That of the fly bird is a large fpidcr, which is very 
greedy of its eggs. This is the fword which is conti- 
nually fuipended over the tyrant’s head. 

North America was formerly devoured by infe6ls. As 
the air was not then purified, the ground cleared, the 
woods cut down, nor the waters drained off, thefe little 
animals deftroyed, without oppofition, all the produdlions 
of nature. None of them were ufeful to mankind. There 
is only one at prefent, which is the bee ; but this is fup- 
pofed to have been carried from tlie Old to the New 
World. The favages call it the Englifh fly ; and it is 
only found near the coafts. Thefe circumftances announce 
it to be of foreign original. The bees fly in numerous 
fwarms through the forefta of the New World. Their 
numbers are continually increafing, and their honey, which 
is converting to feveral ufes, fupplies. many perfons with 
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food. Thtir wax becomes daily a coiifidcrabfc branch of 

trade. 

% 

The bee is not the only prefent which Europe fup- 
Europe has had it in her power to make to plies N^rth 
America. She has enriched her alfo with Amerkawith 
a breed of domcftic animals, for the favages domtjiic am- 
had none. America had not yet alTociated mah, 
beads with men in the labours of cultiva- 
tion, when the Europeans had carried over thither oxen, 
(hcep, and horfes. They were all, at firft, expofed, as 
well as man, to epidemical difeafes. If the contagion 
did not attack them, as it did their proud fovereign, in 
the fourcc even of their generation, feveral of their fpe- 
cies were at lead reproduced with much difficulty. All 
of them, except the hog, loll much of their drength and 
f!ze. It was not till late, and that only in fome places, 
that they recovered their original properties. Without 
doubt, it was the climate, the nature of the air, and the 
foil, which prevented the fuccefs of their tranfplantation. 
Such is the law of climates, which wills every people, 
every animal and vegetable fpecies, to grow and flouriffi 
in its native foil. The love of their country feems an 
ordinance of nature preferibed to all beings, as the defire 
of preferving their exidence. 

Yf.t there are certain correfponden- European grain 
ces of climate, which form exceptions had} been culti- 
to the general rule againd the tranf- vated in North 
planting of animals and plants. When America. 
the Engliffi fird landed on the North 
American continent, the wandering inhabitants of thofe 
defolate regions had fcarcely arrived at the cultivation of 
a fmall quantity of maize, a plant which refembles a reed. 
Its leaves, which are large, and very long, furround, at 
their bafis, the dem, which is round and knotty at inters 
vals. It 18 terminated Ijyr a panicle of male flowers. 
Each of the bunches which compofe it, hath two flowers, 
covered with two common fcales ; and each flower hath 
three damina, inclofed between two fcales proper to them. 
At the axilla of the inferior leaves, the female flowers are 
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fou»d, difpofed in a very clofe cluder^ upon a thick and 
defliy axis, concealed under fcveral coverings. The piftil 
of thefe flowers, furrounded with feme fmall fcales, •and 
furmounted with a long ftyle, becomes a farinaceous feed, 
aimoil rpherical, and half funk into the common axis. Its 
maturity is known l>y its. colour, and by the reparation of 
the covering, through which the blade of covering may 
be feen. 

This fpecies of corn, unknown at that time in Europe^ 
was the only one known in the New World. The cul- 
ture of it was by no means difficult. The favages con- 
tented themfelves with taking off the turf, making a few 
holes in the ground with a flick, and throwing into each 
of them a Angle grain, which produced two hundred and 
fifty or three hundred. The method of preparing it for 
food was not more complicated. They pounded it in a 
wooden or flone mortar, apd made it into a pafte, which 
they baked under embers. They often ate it roafted 
merely upon the coals. 

The maize has many advantages. Its leaves are ufe- 
ful in feeding cattle j a circumftancc of gp*eat moment 
where tliere are very few meadows. A hungry, light, 
Tandy foil, agrees beft with this plant. The feed may be 
frozen in the fpring two or three times without impairing 
the harvefl. In fliort it is of all plants the one that is 
leafl injured by the excefs of drought or moifture. 

Thefe caufes, which introduced the cultivation of it in 
that part of the world, induced the Engliffi to preferve 
and even promote it in their fetticments. They fold it to 
the fouthern part of Europe, and to the Eafl-Indies, and 
employed it for their own ufe. They did not, however, 
negle<?t ^to enrich their plantations with European 
grains, all of which fucceeded, though not fo perfe(5lly as 
in iheir native foil. With the fuperfluity of their harvefts, 
the produce of their herds, and the clearing of their fo- 
refts, the colonifls formed a trade with all the wealthieft 
and moft populous provinces of the New World. 

The mother country, finding that her northern colonics 
had fupplanted her in her trade with South America, and 
fearing that they would foon become her rivals, even in 
Europe, at all the markets for fait provifions and coro^ 
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endeavoured to divert their induftry to objeds that might 
be more ufeful to her. An opportunity foon prefcnted 
it«lf. 

The greateft part of the pitch and North Ammta 
tar the EngHfh wanted for their fleet, hathfuppHedEu- 
ufcd to be furnffhed by Sweden. In rope with na^al 
1703, that ftate was fo blind to its true Jiores, 
intercft, as to lay this important branch 
of commerce under the reftri6tion8 of an cxclufive char- 
ter. The firft effeA of this monopoly was a fuddcn and 
confidcrable increafe of price. England, taking advan- 
tage of this blunder of the Swedes, encouraged, by con- 
fiderable premiums, the importation of all forts of naval 
ftores which North America could furnifli. 

Thefe rewards did not immediately produce the efFe£l 
that was expeded from them. A bloody war, raging in 
each of the four quarters of the world prevented both 
the mother country and the colonies from giving to this 
beginning revolution in commerce, the attention which it 
merited. The northern nations, which had all the fame 
motives of interell, taking this inadion, wliich was only 
occafioned by the hurry of a war, for an abfolute proof 
of inability, thought they might without danger lay every 
reftridive claufe upon the exportation of marine ftores, 
that could contribute to enhance the price of them. For 
this purpofe they entered into mutual engagements which 
were made public in 1718, a time, when all the maritime 
powers ftill felt the effedls of a war that had continued 
fourteen years. 

England was alarmed at fo odious a convention. She 
difpatched to America men of fufficient ability to con- 
vince the inhabitants how neceflary it was for them to af- 
fift the views of the mother country ; and of fufficient ex- 
perience to diredf their firft attempts towards great ob- 
jedls, without making them pafs through thefe minute de- 
tails, which quickly extinguifh an ardour excited with 
difficulty. In a very fhort time, fuch quantities of pitch, 
tar, turpentine, yards, and mafts, were brought into the 
harbours of Great Britain, that fhe was enabled to fup- 
ply the nations around her. 
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This fuddcti fuccefa blinded the Brittih government. 
The cheapnefs of the naval ftores itirniftied by the colo- 
nies, in comparifon of thofe which were brought from rtie 
Baltic, gave them an advantage, which feemed to enfiire 
a conibint prcfcreiKc. Upon this the miniftty concluded 
that the bounties might be withdrawn. But they had 
not taken into their calculation the difference of freight, 
which was entirely in favour of their rivals. A total flop 
enfued in this branch of trade, and made them fcnlible of 
their error. In 1729, they revived the bounties ; which,, 
though they were not laid fo high as formerly, were fiif- 
ficient to give to the vent of American ftorcs the grcateft 
fuperiority, at lead in England, over thofe of the north- 
ern nations. 

The woods, though they conftituted one of the pnn- 
cipal riches of the colonics, had hitherto been overlook- 
ed by the governors of the mother country. The pro- 
duce of them had long been exported by the Englifh to 
Spain, Portugal, and the different markets in the Medi- 
terranean, where it was bought up for building and other 
ufes. As thefc traders did not take in return merchan- 
dize fufficient to complete their cargoes, it had been a 
pradlicc with the Hamburghers, and even the Dutch, to 
import on their bottoms the produce of the moil fertile 
climates of Europe. This double trade of export, and 
caiTying the merchandize of other nations, had confider- 
ably augmented the Britifli navigation. The parliament, 
bein^ informed of this advantage, in the year 1722, im- 
mediately exempted the timber of the colonies from all 
thofe duties of importation to which Ruffian, Swediffi, and 
Danifh timber arc fiibje6l. This lirft favour was follow- 
ed by a bounty, which, at the fame time that it compre- 
hended every fpccies of wood inr general, was principally 
calculated for thofe which arc employed in fhip building. 
Unfortunately the materials of the New World were 
found to be very inferior in quality to thofe of the Old ; 
they were, however, employed preferably to the latter by 
the Englifh navy. England drew its yards and its mafts 
from North America, and was likewife defirous of getting 
fails and rigging from thence. 

The French proteflants, who, when driven from their 
country by a prince, become infedled with a fpirit of bi- 
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gotry, carried their national mdaftry into all the countries 
of bis enemies^ and taught England the value of flax and 
herap? two conunodkks of the utmnft importance to a 
maritime power. Both thefc plants were cultivated with 
fuccefs in Scotland and Ireland ; but the manufa(kures of 
the nation were chiefly fupplied with them from Ruilla. 
To put a flop to this foreign importatation, it was pro- 
pofed to grant a bounty to North America of 135 livres 
[5L 128.] for every toii of thefe articles. This was do- 
ing a great deal ; and yet fo confiderable an encourage- 
ment had no gr^t fuccefs. There were not many lands 
in that part of the New World which were good enough 
for a produAion which profpers only upon an excellent foil. 
This region abounds more in iron, that metal which is def^ 
lined to conquer the gold and filver of the fouth. 

This moft ferviceable of metals, fo T’he iron of 
neceffary to mankind, was unknown to North America 
the Americans, till the Europeans hath hem convey- 
taught them the moft fatal ufe o£ it, ed into our cli- 
that of making weapons. The Eng- mates* 
lifh themfclves long neglcfted the iron 
mines, which nature had lavifhed on the continent where 
they were fettled. That channel of wealth had been di- 
verted from the mother country by being clogged witli 
enormous duties. The proprietors of the national mines, 
in concert with thofe of the coppice woocU, which are 
ufed in the working of them, had procured impofts to be 
laid on them that amounted to a prohibition. By cor- 
ruption, intrigue, and fophiftry, thefe enemies to the 
public good had ftiflcd a compofition which would have 
been fatal to their intcrefU. At length the government 
took the firft ftep towards a right condudl. The import- 
ation of American iron into the port of London was 
granted duty free ; but at the fame time it was forbid- 
den to be carried to any other ports, or even more tlian 
ten miles inland. This whimfical rcftri( 5 tion continued 
till 1757. At that time the general voice of the people 
called upon the patliament to repeal an ordinance fo ma- 
nifcftly contr^wy to every principle of public utility, and 
to extend to the whole kingdom a privilege which had 
been granted exclufivcly to the capital. 
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Though nothing could be more rcafonable than thi8 
demand, it met with the ftrongeft oppohtion. Combin- 
ations of intercftcd individuals were formed, to*repre- 
fent, that the hundred and nine forges worked in Eng- 
land, not reckoning thofe of Scotland, produced annual- 
ly eighteen thoufand tons of iron, and employed a great 
number of able workmen ; that the mines, which were in- 
cxhauftiblc, would have fupplied a much greater quantity, 
had not a perpetual apprehenfion prevailed, that the du- 
ties on American iron would be taken off ; that the iron 
works carried on in England confumed annually one hun- 
dred and ninety-eight thoufand cords of underwood, and 
that thofe woods fiirnilhed, moreover, bark for the tan- 
neries, and materials for fhip-building ; and that the A- 
merican iron, not being proper for fteel, for making (harp 
inftruments, or many of the utenfils of navigation, would 
contribute very little to leflen the importation from a- 
broad, and would have no other effed than that of put- 
ting a ftop to the forges of Great Britain, 

Thefe groundlefs reprefentations had no weight with 
the parhament, who faw clearly, that, unlcfs the price of 
the original materials could be iedened, the nation would 
foon lofe the numberlefs manufadures of iron and ileel, 
by which it had fo long been enriched ; and there was no 
time to be loft in putting a ftop to the progrefs other 
nations were making in thefe works. It was therefore 
refolved, that the free importation of iron from America 
fhould be permitted in all the ports of England. This 
wife refolutibn was accompanied with an of jufticc. 
The proprietors of coppices were, by a ftatute of Hcniy 
the eight, forbidden to clear their lands ; but the par- 
liament took off this prohibition, and left them at liberty 
to make ufe of their eftates as they fhould think proper. 

Previous to thefe regulations. Great Britain ufed to 
pay annually to Spain, Norway, Sweden, and Ruflia, 
ten millions of livres [419,666!. 138. 4d.] for the iron (he 
purchafed of them. This tribute is greatly leffened, and 
will ftill decreafe. The ore is found in fuch quantities in 
America, and is fo eafily feparated from the ground, that 
the Englifti did not defpair of having it in their power to 
furnifh Portugal, Turkey, Africa, the Eaft-In^es, and 
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every country in the world with which they had any com’' 
Hiercial connedions. 

PeiHiaps the Englifh might be too fanguine in their re- 
prefentations of the advantages they expeded from fo 
many articles of importance to their navy. But it was 
fufficicnt for them, if by the aihilance of their colonies 
they could free themfelves from that dependence in which 
the northern powers of Europe had hitherto kept them, 
with regard to the equipment of their fleets. Nothing 
appeared to them more capable of checking their natural 
ardour for the empire of the fea, which alone could en- 
fure to them the empire of the New World. 

Aft ER having paved the way to that Can it he ex- 
grand objed, by forming a free inde- pe8ed that nvine ' 
pendent navy, fuperior to that of every and ftik *w'dl 
other nation, England has adopted profper in North 
every mcafure that could contribute to America ? 
her enjoyment of a fpccies of conquefl 
flie had made in America, not fo much by the force of 
her arms, as by her induftry. In proportion as the fet- 
tlements, from their natural tendency, advanced from the 
north to the fouth, frefh projeds and enterprifes, fuitable 
to the nature of the foil and •£ the climate, fuggefted 
themfelves. To the wood, the grains, and the cattle, 
which had been the former produdions, were added fuc- 
ceflively rice, tobacco, indigo, and other riches. The 
Engh’fh, who had no wine of their own growth in Eu- 
rope, refolved to endeavour to procure that alfo from the 
New hemifphere. 

Upon the northern continent of North America are 
found prodigious quantities of wild vines, which bear 
grapes, different in colour, fjze, and quantity, but all of 
3 four and difagreeable flavour. It was fuppofed that 
good management would give thefe plants that perfedion 
which unaflifled nature had denied them ; and French 
vine-dreflers were invited into a country, where neither 
public nor private impofitions took away their inclination 
to labour, by depriving them of the fruits of their indiif- 
try. The repeated experiments they made, both with 
American and European plants, were all equally unfuc- 
cefsful. The juice, of the grape was too watery, too 
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ircmk, and too dificult» lo prefcrve, Tbc country wafl 
too full of woods, which attraft and confine the moift 
and hot vapours ; the feafons were too unsettled, atid the 
iofedb too numerous near the forefts, to fuffer a produc- 
tion to grow up and profper, of which the Englifii, and 
all other nations who have k not, arc fo ambitious. The 
time \<dll come, perhaps, when this country will furnifh a 
liquor, in the preparation of which nioft parts of the 
^lobe are employed, and the ufe of which many other 
parts arc fo much attached to : but this event will not 
happen for feveral centuries, and after feveral repeated 
experiments. It is moft probable that the harveft of the 
vine will be proceeded by that of filk ; the work of that 
little worm which clothes mankind with the leaves of trees 
digeited in its entrails. 

A very confiderable fum was annually exported from 
Great Britain for the purchafe of this rich production ; 
it was therefore determined to obtain it fi'om Carolina, 
which, from the mildncfs of the climate, and the great 
abundance of mulberry trees, feemed favourable to the pro- 
jeft. Some attempts made by the government to attrafi 
fome Switzers into the colony were yet more fuccefsfwl 
than could have been expected. Yet the progrefs of this 
branch of trade has not been fo anfwerable to fo promif- 
ing a beginning. The blame has been laid on the inha- 
bitants, who buying only negro men, from whom they 
received an immediate and certain profit, ncglcfled to 
have women, who with their children might have been 
employed in bringing up filk worms, an occupation fuit- 
able to the weaknefs of that fex, and to the tcndereil age. 
But it ought to have been confidared, that men, coining 
from another hcmifphere into a rude uncultivated country, 
would apply their firft care to the cultivation of cfculcnt 
plants; breeding cattle, and the toils of immediate necefli- 
ty. This is the natural and conftant proceeding of wcil- 
governed ftates. From agriculture, which is the fource 
of population, they rife to the arts of luxury ; and the 
arts of luxury nourifh commerce, which h the child of m- 
duflry and parent of wealth. In 1769, the parliament 
were of opinion that this period was at length arrived ; 
and they granted a bounty of 25 per cent, for feven years 
on all raw filks imported from the colonies, a bounty of 
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20 per cent for Icrcn years following, and for feven years 
after that a bounty of 1 5 per cent. This encouragement 
would* neeeffarily be followed by the cultivation of cotton 
and olive trees, and ©f feveral other plants. The nation 
thought that there arc few produdlions, either of Europe 
or Afia, which might not be tranfplanted and cultivated 
with more or lefs fuccefa on feme of the vaH countries of 
North America. Men only were wanting ; and no pro- 
per precautions were negle^d to increafe their number. 

The firft perfons who landed in this JVtth fvhat kind 
defert and favage region were Englifh- of mm the pro- 
men, who had been perfecuted at home vinces of North 
for their civil and religious opinions. Anurica were 

It was not to be expelled that this peopled, 
firft emigration would be attended with important confe- 
quences. The inhabitants of Great Britain are fo ftrong- 
ly attached to their native foil, that nothing Icfs than ci- 
vil wars or revolutions can incline thofc among them who 
have any property, charadfer, orinduftrj^, to a change of 
climate and country ; for which reafon, the re-eftablifh- 
ment of public tranquillity in the mother country was like- 
ly to put an infurmountablc bar to the progrefs of Ame- 
rican cultivation. 

Add to this, that the Eiiglifli, though naturally aftive, 
ambitious, and enterprifing, were ill adapted to the bufi- 
nefs of clearing the foil of the New World. Accuftomed 
to a quiet life, eafe, and many conveniencies, nothing but 
the enthufiafm of religion and politics could fiipport them 
under the labours, mileries, wants, and calamities, infepar- 
able from new plantations. 

It is further to be obferved, that, though England 
anight have been able to overcome thefe difficulties, (he 
ought not to have wifhed to do it. Without doubt, the 
founding of colonies, rendering them flourifhing, and en- 
riching herfclf with their produftions, was an advantage- 
ous profpe<ft to her ; but thofe advantages would be dear- 
ly purchafed at the cxpence of her own population. 

Happily for her, the intolerant and defpotic fpirit that 
prevailed in mod countries in Europe, forced numberlefs 
vi6fa*ms to take refuge in an umrultivated tra(ft, which, in 
its date of defolation, feemed to implore that affiftance 

4 
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for itfelf which it offered to the unfortunate. Thefc men, 
who had efcaped from the tod of tyranny, in crofling the 
(eas, abandoned all the hopes of return, and aUached 
themfelves for ever to a country, which at the fame time 
afforded them an afylum and an eafy quiet fubfiftence. 
Their good fortune could not remain for ever unknown. 
Multitudes, particularly from Germany, flocked to par- 
take of it. One of the advantages which the emigrants 
propofed to themfelves was thebecoming citizens through- 
out the whole extent of the Britifh dominions, after a rc- 
fidence of feven years in any of the colonies. 

While tyranny and perfecution were deftroying and ex- 
haufting population in Europe, Engliih America was be- 
ginning to be filled with three forts of inhabitants. The 
lirft clafs, which is the mofl: numerous, conlifts of free- 
men. 

The Europeans, who over-run and defolate the globe 
for thefe three centuries paft, have fcattered colonies in 
mofl: of the points of its circumference ; and their race 
hath more or lefs degenerated everywhere. The Engli/h 
fettlements of North America appeared to have under- 
gone a fimilar fate. The inhabitants were univerfally 
thought to be lefs robuft in labour, lel^ powerful in war, 
and lefs adapted to the arts, than their anceflors. Be- 
caufe the care of clearing the lands, of pui ifying the air, 
of altering the climate, arrd of improving nature, had ab- 
forbed all the faculties of this people ; tranfplanted under 
another iky, it was concluded that they were degenerated, 
and unable to elevate their minds to any complicated fpe- 
culations. 

In order to difpel this fatal prejudice, it became necef- 
fary that a Franklin fliould teach the philofophers of our 
continent the art of governing the thunder. It was ne- 
ceffary that the pupils of this illuftrious man fliould throw 
a (Iriking light upon feveral branches of the natural 
fciences. It was neceflary that eloquence fliould renew, 
in that part of the New World, thofe ftrong and rapid 
impreflions which it had made in the proudeft republics 
of antiquity. It was neceffary that the rights of man- 
kind, and the rights of nations, fliould be firmly eftablifli- 
cd there, in original writings, which will be the delight 
and the confolation of the moft diftant ages. 

3 
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Work? of imagination, and of tafte, will foon. follow 
thofe of reafoning and obfervation. Ne^ England will 
fpon, j)erhap8, be able to quote its Homer, its Theocri- 
tus, and its Sophocl^. * Neither afliftance, nor mafters, 
nor models, are now wanting. Education is diffufed, and 
imprpve^ daily 1 Inhere arc, in proportion, more perfons 
well bfeiught up, and they have more leifure for profecut- 
ing the bent ox their genius, than men have in Europe, 
where the education, even of youth, is often contrary to 
the progrefs and to the^unfolding of genius and, of reafon. 

By a fingular contraft with the Old World, in which 
the arts have paffed from the fouth towards the north, 
we lhall find thk in the New World the north will ferve 
to enlighten the fouthern parts. Hitherto, the mind, 
as well as the body, hath appeared enervated in the Weft- 
Indies. Men in thofe parts, endowed with vivacity and 
early penetration, have a quick conception, but they do 
not perfevere in ftudy, nor do they ufe themfelves to long 
continued thought. Moft of them have a great facility, 
for acquiring every kind of knowledge, but have no 
declfive turn for any particular fcience. As they are 
forward, and come to maturity before us, they are far 'from 
perfe<flion, and we are almoft as near to it as we can be. 
The glory and happinefs of producing a change in their 
difpofitions muft be the work of Englifh America. But 
it is neceflary that it fhould take fteps conformable to this 
noble defign, and aim, by juftice and laudable means, to 
form a fet of people fit for the creation of a New World. 
This is what hath not yet been done. 

The fecond clafs of colonifts was formerly compofed of 
malefadors which the mother country traufported, after 
condemnation, to America, and who were bound to a fer- 
vltude of feven or fourteen years to the planters who had 
purchafed them from the courts of juftice. Thefe cor- 
rupt men, always difpofed to commit frefti crimes, have at 
length been univerfally negle<fled. 

They have been replaced by indigent perfons, whom 
the impollibility of fubfifting in Europe has driven into 
the New World. After having bought and fold the ne- 
gro, there was but one crime which could go beyond 
this : this was, to fell one’s countryman, without having 
bought him ; and to find fome perfon who would buy 
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him : accordingly this has been done. Having embarked 
without being able to pay for their paf&ge, thefe wretchr 
cd men are at the difpofal of their captain, who felVs them 
to whom he choofes. This fort of flavcry iafora longer 
or (horter time ; but it can never exceed eight years. If 
among thefe emigrants there arc any who are not of age, 
their fervitude lafts till they arrive at that period, which 
is fixed at twenty-one for the boys, and eighteen for the 
girls. 

None of thofe who are contracted for have a nght to 
matT)^ without the approbation of their mailer, who fets 
what price he choofes on his confent. If any one of them 
ftiould run away^ and be wtaken, he is to ferve a week for 
each days abfence, a month for every week, and fix months 
for one. The proprietor who does not think proper to 
receive again one who has deferted from his fervice, may 
fell him to whom he choofes ; but that is only for the 
term of the firft contraCl. Befides, this fervice doth not 
carry any ignominy with it ; and the purchafer does all 
that lies in his power to leflen the ftain received by this 
kind of fale ilnd purchafe. At the end of his fervitude, 
the contraClcd perfon enjoys all the rights of a free citi- 
zen. With his freedom, he receives from the mailer 
whom he has ferved, either implements for hulbandry, or 
utepfils proper for his work. 

But with whatever appearance of jullice this fpccies of 
traffic may be coloured, the grcatell part of the ftrangers 
who go over to America under thefe conditions, would 
never go on-board a Ihip, if they were not inviegled away. 
Some artful kidnappers from the fens of Holland fpread 
themfelves over the Palatinate, Suabia, and the cantons of 
Germany, which are the bell peopled, or the leall happy. 
There they fet forth with raptures, the delights of the 
New World, and the fortunes cafily acquired in that coun- 
try. Simple men, feduced by thefe magnificent promif- 
es, blindly follow thefe inhuman brokers, engaged in this 
fcandalous commerce, who deliver them over to fa<5lor8 
at Amllerdam or Rotterdam, Thefe, who are in the pay 
of companies who have undertaken to Hock the colonies 
with inhabitants, give a gratuity to the men employed it) 
this fervice. Whole families arc fold, without their know- 
ledge, to mailers at a dillance, who impofe the harder 
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conditions upon them, as hunger and neceflity do not 
permit the fufferers to give a rcfufal. acquires 

its fnp'^lies of men for hufbandry, as princes do for war> 
by the fatne artifices ; but with a lefs honeft, apd perhaps 
a more inhurpan, defign ; for who knows the number of 
thofc who die, or who furvivc their expedations ? The 
deception is perpetually carried on in Europe, by care- 
fully fuppreffing all corrcfpondence with America, which 
might \invcil a myftery of impofture and iniquity, too well 
dilguifed by die intcrefted principles which gave rife to 
it. 

But, in a word, there would not be fo many dupes, if 
thert were fewer vidlims. It is the oppreflion of govern- 
ment which makes thcfc chimerical ideas of fortune be 
adopted by the credulity of the people. Men unfortunate 
in their private affairs, vagabonds, orcontcmptibic at home, 
have nothing elfc to fear, in a foreign climate, and eafily 
purfue the profpC(5l of a better lot. The means made ufe 
of to retain them in a country where chance has given them 
birth, are only calculated to excite in them a defire to quit 
it. It is vainly fuppofed that they are to be confined by 
prohibitions, menaces, and punifhments : thefe do but 
exafperate them, and drive them to defertion by the very 
forbidding of it. They fhould be attached by milder 
means, and by future expeftations ; whereas they are im- 
prifoued and bound : man, born free, is reflraincd from 
attempting to exill in regions where heaven and earth 
offer him an afylum. It has been thought better to ftifle 
him in his cradle, than to let him feek for his fubfiflence 
in feme favourable climate. It is not judged proper even 
to leave him the choice of his burial-place. — Tyrants iii 
policy ! thefe arc the effects of your laws ! People, where 
then are your rights ? 

Is it then become neceffary to lay open to the nation# 
the fehemes that are formed againll their liberty ? Mufl 
they be told, that by a confpiracy of the moft odious na- 
ture, certain powers have lately entered into au agree- 
ment, which muft deprive even defpair itfclf of every re- 
fource ? For thefe two centuries paft, all the princes of 
Europe have been fabricating, in the fecret receffes of the 
cabinet, that loi^ and heavy chain with which the peo- 
ple are encompafled on every fide. At every negocidtioO 
VL B 
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frefh links were added to the chain fo artificially contriv- 
ed. Wars tended not to make ftates more extenfivc, but 
fubjeds more fubmiflive, by gradually fubftitutirag mili- 
tary government to the mild and gentle influence of laws 
and morality. The feveral fovertigns have all equally 
ftrengthened themfclves in their tyranny by their con- 
quefts or by their lofles. When they were vidorious they 
reigned by their armies ; when humbled by defeat, they 
held the command by the mifery of their pufillanimous 
fubjedls ; if they were either competitors or adverfaries 
from motives of ambition, they entered into league or al- 
liance, only to aggravate the fervitude of their people. 
Whether they meant to excite war or to preferve peace, 
they were certain of turning to the advantage of their 
authority, either the aggrandifement or the humiliation 
of their people. If they ceded a province, they exhauft- 
ed every other, that they might either recover it or in- 
demnify themfclves for the lofs. If they acquired a new 
one, the haughtinefs they affeded out of it was the oc- 
cafion of cruelty and extortion wnthin. They borrowed 
one of another, by turns, every art and invention, whe- 
ther of peace or of war, that might concur fometimea 
to foment natural antipathy and nvalfhip, fometimes to 
obliterate the charadler of the nations *, as if there had 
been a tacit agreement among the rulers to fubje(5l the 
nations, one by means of another, to the defpotlfin they 
had conftantly been preparing for them. Ye people, who 
all groan more or Icfs fecrctly, be not blinde^ with re- 
fpe(5il to your condition ; thofe w ho never entertained any 
afFe6\ion for you, are come now not to have any fear for 
you. In the extremity of wretchednefs one fingle re- 
fource remained for you; that of efcape and emigration. — 
Even that has been fhut againll you. 

Princes have agreed among themfclves to reftore to one 
another deferters, who, for the mod part, inllfted by 
compullion or by fraud, have a right to efcape ; not only 
villains, who, in reality, ought not to find a refuge any- 
where ; but indifferently all their fubjedts, whatever may 
be the motive that obliged them to quit their country. 

Thus all ye unhappy labourers, who find neither fub- 
iftence nor work in your own countries, after they iiavc 
been ravaged and rendered barren by the exadions of fi- 
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nance ; thus ye die where yc had the misfortune to be 
born ; ye hate no refuge but in the grave. All ye artiifs 
and workmen of every fpecies, harafled by monopolies, 
who are refufed the right of working at your own free 
difpofal, unlefs you have purchafed the privileges of your 
calling : ye who are kept for your whole life in the work- 
Ihop, for the purpofe of enriching a privileged fa6tor ; 
ye whom a court mourning leaves for months together 
without bread or wages ! never expc6l to live out of a 
country where foldiers and guards keep you imprifoned ; 
go, wander in dcfpair, and die of regret. If you ven- 
ture to complain, your cries will be re-echoed and loft in 
the depth cf a dungeon ; if ye make your efcape, ye will 
be purfiied even beyond mountains and rivers : ye will be 
fent back, or given up, bound hand and foot, to torture, 
unci to that eteinul reftraint, to which you luve been con- 
demned from your birth. Do you likewifc, whom na- 
ture has endowed witli a free fpirit, independent of pre- 
judice and error, who dare to think and talk like men, do 
you craie from your minds every idea of truth, nature, 
and humanity ! Applaud every cncioaclimcnt made on 
your counti-y and yoim fellow-citizcns, or elfe maintain a 
profound filence in the recefl'es of obfeurity and conceal- 
ment. All ye who were born in thole barbarous ftates, 
n here the condition for the mutual reftoration of defert- 
d o has been entered into by the fcveral princes, and feal-t 
ed by a treaty ; rccolleCl the infcriptioii Dante has en- 
graven on the gate of his infernal region : “ Foi ch' en- 
“ iydt^y hijVute omai ogni fperanza “ You who enter 

here, leave behind you every hope.’^ 

What 1 is there then no afylum remaining beyond the 
fens? Will not England open her colonies to thofe wretches 
who voluntarily prefer her dominion to the infupport- 
able yoke of their own country ? What occafion has fhe 
for that infamous band of contradled flaves, feduced and 
debauched by the ftiameful means employed by every ftatc 
to incrcafe tlieir armies ^ What need has Ihc of thofe be- 
ings ftill more miferable, of whom (he compofes another 
clafs of her inhabitants ? 

Yes, by an antiquity, the more (hocking as it is appa- 
rently the lefs necelTary, the northern provinces have had 
rccourfe to the traffic and (lavery of the negroes. It 
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will not be difowned, that they may be better fed, bet- 
ter clothed, lefs ill-treated, and Icfs over-burthened with 
toil, than in the iflands. The laws protect them more 
cfFeAually, and they feldom become the viftims of the 
barbarity or caprice of an odious tyrant. But ftill, what 
muil be the burthen of a man’s life who is condemned to 
languifh in eternal flavery ? Some humane feflarics, chrif- 
tians who look for virtues in the gofpcl, more than for 
opinions, have often been defirous of reftoring to their 
flaves that liberty for which they cannot receive any ade- 
tjuate compenfation ; but they have been a long time with- 
holden by a law, which diredted that an affignment of a 
fuflhciency for fubfillence (hould be made to thofe who 
were fei at liberty. 

Let us rather fay, they have been prevented from do- 
ing this by the convenient cuftom of being waited on by 
haves ; the fondnefs they have for power, which they 
attempt to juftify by pretending to alleviate their fervi- 
tude ; and by the opinion fo readily entertained that the 
haves do not complain of a hate, which is by time chang- 
ed into nature : thefe are the fophifms of felf-Iove, cal- 
culated to appeafe the clamours of confciencc. The gen- 
erality of mankind arc not born with evil difpolitions, 
or prone to do ill by choice ; but even among thofe whom 
nature feems to have formed juft and good, there are but 
few, whopoffefa afoul fufficiently difintcrcfted, courage- 
ous, and great, to do any good adtion, if they mull fa- 
crllice fomc advantage for it. 

But ftill the quakers have lately fet an example which 
ought to make an cpocha in the hiftory of religion and 
humanity. In one of their aflemblies, where every one 
of the faithful, who conceives himfelf moved by the im- 
pulfe of the Holy Spirit, has a right of fpeaking, one 
of the brethren, who was himfelf undoubtedly infpired 
on this occafion, arofc and faid ; “ How long then (hall 
“ we have two confciences, two meafures, two fcales ! 
“ one in our own favour, one for the ruin of our neigh- 

hour, both equally falfe ? Is it for us, brethren, to 
“ complain at this moment, that the parliament of Eng- 

land wllhes to enllave us, and to impofc upon us the 
*♦ yoke of fubjcdls, without leaving us the rights of ci- 
<\tiacn8{ while for this century paft, we have been calm- 
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“ ly afting the part of tyrants, by keeping in bonds of 
“ the hardeft flavery men who are our equals and our bre- 
“ thrcTi ? What have thofe unhappy men done to us^ 
•< whom nature hath feparated from ns by barriers fo fur- 
<< midable, whom our aTarice has fought after througb 
“ llorms and wreck*, and brought away from the midft, 
of their burning fands, ®r from their dark forefts in- 
“ habited by tigers ? What crime have they been guilty 
“ of, that they Ihoiild be torn from a country which fed 
“ them without toil, and that they fhovild be tranfplant- 
ed by us to a land where they perilh under the labours 
** of fervitude ? Father of heaven, what family haft thou 
“ then created, in which the elder born, after having 
“ feized on the property of their brethren, are Hill re- 
folved to compel them with ftripes, to manure with 
the blood of their veins and the fweat of their brow 
that very inheritance of which tliey have been robbed ? 
Deplorable race, whom we render brutes to tyrannize 
over them ; in whom we extinguifli every power of the 
foul, to load their limbs and their bodies with burthen* ; 
“ in whom we efface the image of God and the ftamp of 
“ manhood. A race mutilated and dilhonoured as to the 
faculties of mind and body, throughout its exiftence, 
“ by us who are chriftian* and Englilhmen ! Engliflimen, 
“ ye people favoured by Heaven, and refpe^fed on the 
“ feas, would ye be free and tyrants at the fame inftant? 
“ No, brethren ! it is time wc Ihould be confiftent with 
ourfelves. Let us fet free thofe miferable victims of 
^ our pride : let us reftore the negroes to that liberty 
which man fhould never take from man. May all 
“ chriftian focieties be induced, by our example, to re- 
“ pair an injuftice authorifed by the crimes and plunders 
“ of two centuries ! May men too long degraded, at 
‘‘ length raife to heaven their arms freed from chains, and 
“ their eyes bathed in tears of gratitude ! Alas ! thefe 
“ unhappy mortals have hitherto Ihed no tears but thofe 
‘‘ of defpair.” 

This difeourfe awakened remorfe, and the fmall num- 
ber of Haves who belonged to the quakers were fet at 
liberty. If the fetters of thefe unfortunate people were 
not broken by the other colonifts of North America, yet 
Pcnnfylvaiiia, New jerfey, and Virginia, warmly folicit- 
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cd that this infamous traffic of men fhould be prohibited# 
Every colony of this valt continent appeared difpofed to 
follow this example; but they were prevented by an order 
from the mother countiy to its delegates,^ to rejeft every 
propofal tending to this humane projedt. This cruel 
prohibition would not have been furpnfing, if it had 
come from thofe countries which are as deep funk in bar- 
barifm by the fhacklesof vice, as they have formerly been 
by thofe of ignorance. When a government, both facer- 
dotal and military, has brought every thing, even the 
opinions of men, under its yoke ; when man, become an 
impoftor, has perfuaded the armed multitude that he liolds 
from Heaven tlic right of opprefling the earth, there is 
no fhadow of liberty left for civilized nations. Why 
fhould they not take their revenge on the people of the 
torrid zone ? But I fhall never comprehend by what fata- 
lity that legiflation, which is the moft happily planned of 
arty^^hat hath ever cxiiled, hath been capable of prefci^ 
ring the intereft of a few of its merchants to the didtatca 
of nature, of rcafon, and of virtue. 

To <what de- ^he population of North America 
^ree the popula- copfifts of four Imndred thoufand iie- 
tlon of North groes, and of two millions five or fix 

America hath hundred thoufand white people, if the 

arifen. calculations of Congrefs be not exagge- 

rated. The number of citizens doubles 
every fifteen or fixteen years infomeof thofe provinces, and 
every eighteen or twenty years in others. So rapid an in- 
creafemuft have two fources ; the firll is, that a number 
of Irifhmen, Jews, Frenchmen, Switzers, Palatines, Mora- 
vians, and Saltzburghers, after having been worn out 
with the political and religious troubles they had expe- 
rienced in Evirope, have gone in fearch of peace aiuk 
quietnefs in thefe diftant climates. The fecond fource of 
that amazing increafe arifes from the climate itfelf of the 
colonics, where experience has fhewn that the people 
naturally doubled their numbers every five-and-twenty 
years. The obfervatlons of Mr. Fi*anklin will make tlieie 
truths evident. 

The numbers of the people, fays that pliilofopher, in- 
creafe everj'whcre in proportion to the uuntber of mav- 
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riages; and that number increafes as the means of fubfifting. 
a family are rendered more eafy. In a country where the 
means' of fubfiftence abound, more people marry early. 
In a fociety, whofe profperiiy is a mark of its antiquity, 
the rich, alarmed at the expences which female luxin y 
brings along with it, engage as late as poflible in a Hate, 
which is difficult to enter into, and expenfive to maintain ; 
and the perfons who have no fortunes pafs their days in 
a celibacy which difturbs the married Hate. The mailers 
hay« but few children, the fervanis have none at all, and 
the artifans are afraid of having any. Tliis circnmllance 
is fo evident, cfpecially in great towns, that the popula- 
tion in them is not kept up to its ul'ual Handard, and that 
we conftantly find there a greater number of deaths than 
births. Happily for us this decreafe has not yet pene-- 
trated into the country, where the confiant praelice of 
making up the deficiency of the towns give a little more 
fcopc for population. But the lands being everywhere 
occlipied, and let at the highell rate, thofe who cannot 
acquire property of their own, are hired by thofe who are 
in poffeffion of it. Competition, which arifes from the 
multitude of workmen, lowers the price of labour, and 
the fmallncfs of profit takes away the defire and the hope 
of, as well as the abilities requilite for, increafe by mar- 
riage. Such is the prefent Hate of Europe. 

That of America prefents an appearance of a quite 
contrary nature, Trads of land, waile and uncultivated, 
arc either given away, or may be obtained for fo mode- 
rate a price, that a man of the leaft turn for labour is fur- 
nilhed in a ffiort time with an extent, which, while it is 
fufficient to rear a numerous family, will maintain his pof- 
terity for a confiderable time. The inhabitants, therefore, 
of the New World, marry in greater numbers, and at an 
earlier time of life, than the inhabitants of Europe. Where 
one hundred enter into the married Hate in Europe, there 
are two hundred in Ameiica ; and if we reckon four child- 
ren to each marriage in our climates, we fiiould allow at 
leaH eight in the New Hemifphere. If we multiply thefe 
lamilies by their produce, it will appear, that in lefs tlian 
two centuries. North America will arrive at an immenfe 
degree of population, unlefs its natural progrefs Ihould be 
impeded by obHaclcs vvmch it is not poffiblc to forefee 
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Manners pre^ It is now peopled with healthy and 

^sM’mg at prefint robuft men, of a ftature above the com* 
tn North Amt- mon fize. Thefc Creoles come to their 
riest. full growth fooner thftn the Europeans, 

but do not live fo long. The inhabitants 
are fupplicd with great plenty of every thing requifite for 
food) by the low price of meat, iifh, grain, game, fruits, cy- 
der, and vegetables. Clothing is not foeafily procured, that 
being ftiil very dear, whether it be brought from Europe 
or made in the country. Manners are in the (late they 
(hould be among young colonies, and people given to 
cultivation, who are not yet polilhe4 nor corrupted by 
refiding in great cities. Throughout the families in gen* 
oral, there reigns economy, neatnefs, and regularity. 
Gallantry and gaming, the paliions of indolent opulence, 
feldom interrupt that happy tranquillity. The female fex 
are ftiil what they ftiould be^ gentle, modeft, compaf- 
lionate, and ufefol ; they are in pofTcftion of thofe virtues 
which perpetuate the empire of their charms* The men 
are engaged in their firft occupations, the care and im- 
provement of their plantations, which will be the fup** 
port of their pofterity. One general fentiment of bene- 
Yolence unites every family. Nothing contributes to this 
union fo much as a certain equality of ftation, a fecuriiy 
that arifes from property, hope, and a general facility of 
incrcafing it ; in a word, nollving contributes to it fo 
much as the reciprocal independence in which all men live, 
with refpe^ to their wants, joined to the itcceflhy of fo- 
cial connexions for the purpofes of their pleafurcs. In- 
ftead of luxury, which brings mifery in its train, inflead 
of this affliXing and /hocking contrail, an univerfal eafe, 
wifely dealt out in the original diftributioo of the lands, 
has, by the influence of induftry, given rife in every bread 
to the mutual defire of pleafing j a defire, without doubts 
more fatisfaXory than tlie fecret difpofition to injure our 
brethren, which is infeparablc from an extreme inequali- 
ty of fortune and condition. Men never meet without 
fatisfaXion when they arc neither in that Hate of mu- 
tual diftanee which yields to indifference, nor in that way 
of rivallhip which borders on hatred. They come nearer 
together and unite in focietits^in (hort, it is in the co* 
Ionics that men lead fuch a rural life as was the original 
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deftination of mankind, bed fiiited to' the health and in- 
creafe of the fpccies : probably they enjoy all the hap- 
pincfs^conliftent with the frailty of human nature. We 
do not, indeed, find there thofe graces, thofe talents, 
thofe refined enjoyments, the means and expence of which 
wear out and fatigue the fprings of the foul, and bring 
on the vapours of melancholy, which fo naturally follow 
the difgurt arifing from fenfual enjoyment ; but there are 
the pleafures of domeftic life, the mutual attachments of 
parents and children, and conjugal love, that pafiion fo 
pure and fo delicious to the foul that can tafte it, and 
defpife all other gratifications. This is the inchanting 
profpedl exhibited throughout North America. It is in 
the wilds of Florida and Virginia, even in the forclts of 
Canada, that men are enabled to continue to love, dur- 
ing their whole life, what was the objc6l of their firft af- 
fedion, that innocence and virtue, which never entirely 
lofe their beauty. 

If there be any circumflance wanting to the happintfs 
of Britifh America, it is that of forming one entire na- 
tion. Families are there found fometimes re-united, fome- 
timea difperfed, originating from all the different countricB 
of Europe. Thefe colonilh, in whatever fpot chance or 
difeemment may have placed them, all preferve, with a 
prejudice not to be w’orn out, their mother tongue, the 
partialities and the cuftoms of their own country. Sepa- 
rate fchools and churches hinder tliem from mixing with 
the hofpitable people who aft'ordtd them a place of refuge. 
Still more ellrang^ from this people by worfhip, by man- 
ners, and probably by their feelings, they harbour feeds 
of diflenfion that may one day prove the ruin and total 
overthrow of the colonies? The only prefervative again Pc 
this difaftcr depends entirely on the coiiduft of the go- 
vernments they belong to. 

By governments muft not be under- Nature of the 
flood thofe llrange conftitutions of Eu- go^vernments ejla^ 
rope, which are an abfurd mixture of bltjhed in North 
facred and profane laws. Englifh Ame- America, 
rica was wife or happy enough not to 
admit any ecclefiaftical pow'cr : being from the beginning 
inhabited by prclbytcrians, fhercjcdled with horror every 
« 15 5 
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thing that might revive the idea of it. All affairs which 
in the other parts of the globe are determined by the ec- 
clefiaftical courts, are here brought before the civil magif- 
trate, or the national alTemblies. The attempts made by 
the members of the Englifli church to eftabliih their hier- 
archy in that country, have ever been abortive, not* 
withftanding the fupport given them by the mother coun- 
try : but Hill they are equally concerned in the adminif- 
tration as well as thofe of other fe^fs. None but catho- 
lics have been excluded, on account of their refufing thofe 
oaths which the public tranquillity feemed to require. In 
this view American government has deferved the greateft 
commendation ; but in other refpedfs it is not fo well re- 
gulated. 

Policy, in its aim and principal objedl, refembles the 
education of children. They both tend to form men, 
iind fhoiild bo in feveral refpedls limilar to each other. 
Savage people, firft united in fociety, require, as much 
ns children, to be fometimes led on by gentle means, and 
fometimes rettrained by compulfion. For want of expe- 
rience, which alone forms our reafon, as thefe favages are 
incapable of governing themfelvcs in the feveral changes 
of things and the various concerns that belong to a rifing 
fociety, the government that condufts them ihould itfelf 
be enlightened, and guide them by authority to years of 
maturity. Thus it is that barbarous nations are natural- 
ly fubjetf to tiie oppreflive yoke of defpotic power, till 
in the advanced flatc of fociety their intcreils teach thein 
to connedf themfelves. 

Civilized nations, hke young men, more or lefs ad- 
vanced, not in proportion to their abilities, but from the 
conduiit of their early educatten, as foon as they become 
fenfible of their own ftrength and right, require to be 
managed, and even attended to by their governors. A 
fon well educated fliould engage in no undertaking with- 
out confulting his father : a prince, on the contrary, 
jfhould make no regulations without confulting his people : 
further, the fon, in refolutions where he follows the ad- 
vice of his father, frequently hazards nothing but his 
own happinefs : in all that a prince ordains, the happinefs 
of his people is concerned. The opinion of the public, 
in a nation that thinks and fpcake, is the rule of the go. 
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vernment \ and the prince (hould never thwart that opi 
nion without public reafons, nor oppofe it without hav- 
ing iftrll convinced the people of their error. Govern- 
ment is to model all its forms according to public opini- 
on : this, it is well known, varies with manners, habits, 
and information. So that one prince may, without find- 
ing the leail refiftance, do an aft of authorii y, not to be 
revived by his fucceflbr, without exciting the public in- 
dignation. From whence docs this difference arife ? The 
iirfl cannot have thwarted an opinion that was not fprung 
up in his time, but the latter may have openly counter- 
afted it a century after. The fiift, if I may be allowed 
the expreffion, may, without the knowledge of the pub- 
lic, have taken a ftep, the violence of which he may have 
foftened or made amends for by the happy f^cefs of his 
government ; the other fliall, perhaps, have mereafed the 
public calamities by fuch unjufl afts of wilful authority, 
as may perpetuate its firft abufes. Public remonflrance 
is generally the refult of opinion ; and the general opini- 
on is the rule of government : and hecaufe the public opi- 
nion governs mankind, kings, for this reafon^ become 
the rulers of men. Governments then, as well as opini- 
ons, ought to improve and advance to perfeftion. But 
what is the rule for opinions among an enlightened peo- 
ple ? It is the permanent intercfl of fociety, the fafety 
and advantage of the nation. This intercfl is modified 
by the turn of events and fituations ; public opini- 
on and the form of the government follow thefe feveral 
modifications. This is the fouree of all the forms of go- 
vernment eflablifhed by the Englifh, who are rational and 
free, throughout North America. 

The government of Nova Scotia, of one of the pro- 
vinces in New England, New York, New Jerfey, Virgi- 
nia, the two Carolinas, and Georgia, is flyled royal, be- 
caufc the king of England is there invefled with the fu- 
preme authority. Reprcfenlatives of the people form a- 
lioufe of commons, as in the mother country : a fele6l 
council, approved by the king, intended to fupport the 
prerogatives of the crown, leprefents the houfe of peers, 
and maintains that reprefentation by the fortune and rank 
of the moft diflinguifhed perfonsin th^ countiy, who are - 
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membcri of it. A governor convenes, prorogues, and 
dilTolvcs, their affcmblies ; gives or rcfufes affent to their 
deliberations, which receive from his approbation^ the 
force of law, till the king, to whom they are tranfmit- 
ted, has rejedcd them. 

The fecond kind of government which takes place in the 
colonies, is known by the name of proprietary govern- 
ment. When the Englifh firft fettled on thofe diftant re- 
gions, a rapacious and a6^ivc court -favourite cafily obtain- 
ed in thofe waftes, which were as large as kingdoms, a 
property and authority without bounds. A bow and a 
few fl<in8, the only homage exadlcd by the crown, pur- 
chafed for a man in power the right of fovercignty, or 
of governing at pjeafure in an unknown country : fneh 
was the origin of government in the greater part of the 
colonies. At prefent, Maryland and Pcnnfylvania are 
the only provinces under this fingular form of government, 
or rather this fingular foundation of fovercignty. Mary- 
land, indeed, differs from the reft of the provinces only 
by receiving its governor from the family of Baltimore, 
whofe nomination is to be approved by the king. In 
Pennfylvannia, the governor named by the proprietary 
family, and confirmed by the crown, is not fupported by 
a council, which gives a kind of fuperiority, and he is 
obliged to agree with the commons, in whom is natural- 
ly veiled all authority. 

A third form, llylcd by the Englifli charter, govern- 
ment, feems more calculated to produce harmony in the 
coiiftitution. At prefent this fubfifts only in Connc6li- 
cut and Rhode ifland ; but it was formerly extended to 
all the provinces in New England. It may be confidcred 
as a mere democracy. The inhabitants of thcmfelvcs 
eledl and depofe all their officers, and make whatever 
laws they think proper, without being obliged to have 
the affent of the king, or his having any right to annul 
them. 

At length the conqueft of Canada, joined to the acqni- 
fition of Florida, has given rife to a form of legiflation 
hitherto unknown throughout the realm of Great Bri- 
tain. Thofe provinces have been put or left under the 
yoke of military, and confequcntly abfolute, authority. 
Without any right to aflcmblc in a national body, they 
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receive immediately from the court of London every or- 
der of government. 

Thi^ diverfity of governments is not the work of the 
mother country. We do not find in it the traces of a 
reafonable, uniform, and regular, legiflation. It is chance, 
climate, the prejudices of the times, and of ihe founders 
of the colonies, tliat hav^produced this motley variety of 
conftitutions. It is not the province of men, who are 
call by chance upon a defert coaft, to confiitute legifla- 
tion. 

All legiflation, in its nature, fliould aim at the happi- 
nefs of ibciety. The means by which it is to attain this 
great end, depend’entircly on its natural qualities. Cli- 
mate, that is to fay, the fky and the foil, are the firft 
rule for the Icgiflator. His rcfources didate to him his 
duties. In the firft inftance, the local pofition fhould be 
confulted. A number of people thrown on a maritime 
coaft, will have laws more or lefs relative to agriculture 
or navigation, in proportion to the influence the fea or 
land may have on ’the fubfiftence of tlie inhabitants who 
arc to people that defert coaft. If the new colony be 
led by the courfe of fome large river far within land, a 
Icgiflator ought to have regard to the quality of the foil 
and the degree of its fertility, as well as to the connec- 
tions the colony will have cither at home or abroad by the 
traffic of commodities moft conducive to its profperity. 

But the wifdom of legiflation will chiefly appear in the 
diftribution of property. It is a general rule, which ob- 
tains in all countries, that, when a colony is founded, an 
extent of land be given to every perfon fufficient for the 
maintenance of a family : more fhould be given to thofd* 
who have abilities to make the neceftary advances towards 
improvement ; and fome fliould be referved for pofterity, 
or for additional fettlers, with v/hich the colony may in 
time be augmented. 

The firft objed of a rifing colony is fubfiftence and 
population : the next is the profperity likely to flow from 
thefe two fources. To avoid occafions of war, whether 
offenfive or defenfive ; to turn induftry towards thofe ob- 
jeds which are moft advantageous ; not to form connec- 
tions around them, except fucli as are unavoidable, and 
may be proportioned to the ftability which the colony ac- 
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quires by the numbers of its inhabitants and the nature 
of its refourccs ; to introduce, above all things, a par- 
tial and local fpirit in a nation which is going to be efta- 
blifhed, a fpirit of union within, and of peace without ; 
to refer every inftitution to a dillant but fixed point ; and 
to make every occafional law fubfervient to the fettled 
regulation which alone is to effift an increafe of numbers, 
and to give liability to the fettlement: thefe circum^ 
fiances make no more than a Iketch of a legillation. 

The moral fyftem is to be formed on the nature of the 
climate ; a large field for population is at firft to be laid 
open by facilitating marriage, which depends upon the 
facility of procuring fublifience. Sandllty of manners 
Ihould be eftablilhcd by opinion. In a barbarous illand, 
which is to be fiocked with children, no more would be 
neceflary than to leave the principles of truth to unfold 
themfeives with the natural progrefs of reafon. By pro- 
per precautions againft thofe idle fears which proceed 
from ignorance, the errors of fupcrftition Ihould be rc^ 
moved, till that period when the warmth of the natural 
paflions, fortunately uniting with the rational powers, 
dilfipates every phantom. But when people already ad- 
vanced in life are to be eftablifhed in a new countjy, the 
ability of legillation confifts in removing every injurious 
opinion or habit wliich may be cured or corrected. If 
we wilh that thefe Ihould not be tranfmitted to pofterity, 
we fiiould attend to the fecond generation, by inftituting 
a general and public education of the children. A prince 
or Icgifiator fhould never found a colony, without previ- 
oufly fending thither fome proper perfons for the educa- 
tion of youth : tliat is, fome governors rather than teach- 
ers : for it is of lefs moment to teach them what is good, 
than to guard them from evil. Good education is inef- 
fc^lual, when the people are already corrupted. The 
feeds of morality and virtue, fown in the infant ftatc of 
a generation already vitiated, are annihilated in the early 
ftages of manhood by debauchery, and the contagion of 
fuch vices as have already become habitual in iociety. 
The beft educated young men cannot come into the world 
without making engagements and forming connedlions, 
which will wholly influence them during the remainder of 
their lives. If they marry, follow any pvofefllon or pur- 
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fuit, they find the feeds of evil and corruption rooted in 
every conditioa ; a condudf entirely oppofite to their prin- 
ciples ^ example and difcourfc which difconcerts and com- 
bats their beft refoiutions. 

But in a rifing colony, the influence of the firft gene- 
ration may be corrected by the manners of the fuccecd- 
ing one. The minds of all are prepared for virtue by la- 
bour. The neceflities of life remove all vices proceeding 
from want of employment. The overflowing of its po- 
pulation hath a natural tendency towards the mother 
country, where luxury continually invites and feduces the 
rich and voluptuous planter. A legiflator, who intends 
to refine the conftitution and manners of a colony, will 
meet with every afliftance he can require. If he be only 
pofleflVd of abilities and virtue, the lands and the people 
he has to manage will fuggefl: to his mind a plan of fo- 
ciety, that a writer can only mark out in a vague man- 
ner, liable to all the uncertainty of hypothefes that are 
varied and complicated by an infinity of circumllances too 
difficult to be forefeen aiid combined. 

But the chief bafis of a fociety for cultivation and com- 
merce, is property. It is the feed of good and evil, na- 
tural or moral, confequent on the focial Hate. Every 
nation feems to be divided into two irreconcilable par- 
ties. Tlie rich and the poor, the men of property and 
the hirelings, that is to fay, mailers and (laves, form two 
clafies of citizens, unfortunately in oppofition to one an- 
other. In vain have fome modern authors wifhed by fo- 
phiftry to cilabliffi a treaty of peace between thefc two 
liates. The rich on all occafions are difpofed to obtain 
a great deal from the poor at little expence, and the poor 
are ever inclined to fet too high a value on their labour ; 
while the rich man mull always give the law in this too 
unequal bargain. Hence arifes the fyllem of coiinter- 
poife ellablilhed in fo many countries. The people 
have not wiffied to attack property which they confider- 
cd as facred, but they have made attempts to fetter it, 
and to check its natural tendency to univerfal power. 
Thefe counterpoifes liave almoll always been ill applied, 
as they were but a feeble remedy againll the original evil 
in fociety. It is then to the repartition of lands that a 
legiflator will turn his principiU Attention. The more 
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wifdy that diftnbution fhall be managed, the more fimplc, 
uniform, and exa£t, will be thofe laws of the country 
which chiefly conduce to the piefervation of property. 

The Englilh colonies partake, in this rcfpedl, of the 
radical vice inherent in the ancient conftitution of the mo- 
ther country. As its prefent government is but a reform- 
ation of that feudal fyftem which had opprefled all Eu- 
rope, it ftill retains many ufages, which being originally 
nothing more than abufes of fervitudc, arc ftill more fen- 
fibly felt by their contrail with the liberty which the peo- 
ple have recovered. It has, therefore, been found necef- 
fary to join the laws which left many rights to the nobi- 
lity, to thofe which modify, Icffen, abrogate, or foften, the 
feudal rights. Hence fo many laws of exception for one 
original law ; fo many of interpretation for one funda- 
mental ; fo many new laws that are at variance with the 
old. Hence it is agreed, there is not in the whole world 
a code fo diffufe, fo perplexed, as that of the civil law of 
Great Britain. The wifell men of that enlightened na- 
tion have often exclaimed againft this diforder. They 
have either not been heard, or the changes which have 
been produced by their rcmonftrances have only ferved to 
increafe the confufion. 

By their dependence and their ignorance, the colonics 
have blindly adopted that deformed and ill-digefted code, 
the burthen of which opprefted their anceftors : they have 
added to that obfeure heap of materials by every new 
law that the times, manners, and place, could introduce. 
From this mixture has refulted a chaos the moft difficult 
to put in order ; a colle6lion of con trad i(!ftion8 that re- 
quires much pains to reconcile. Immediately there 
fprang up a numerous body of lawyers, to prey upon the 
lands and inhabitants of thofe new fettled climates. The 
fortune and influence they have acquired in a fhort time, 
have brought into Aibje<!^lion to their rapacioufnefs the va- 
luable clafs of citizens employed in agriculture, commerce, 
in all the arts and labours moft indifpcnfably ncceflary for 
every focicly, but almoft (ingularly eftential to a rifing 
community. To the fevere evil of chicane, which has 
fixed itfelf on the branches, in order to feixe on the fruit. 
Has exceeded that of finance, which d:ftroys the heart 
and the root of the tree. 
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In the origin of th« colonies^ the The coin that 
coin bore the fame taliwl ai in the mo- has been current 
ther country. The fcarcity of it foon in the Englijh 
dccaiioned a rife of one third. That cohnies in North ‘ 
inconvenience Was not remedied by the America^ 
abundance of fpecie which came from 
the Spanifli colonics ; becaufe it was neceffary to tranfmit 
that into England in oixief to pay for the nierchandixe 
wanted from thence. This was a gulf that abforbed the 
circulation in the col^niet. It was, however, ncccflary 
to eftablifh a mode of exchange ; and every province, ex- 
cept Virginia^ fought for it in the creation of a paper cur* 
fcncy. 

The general government made at ftrft but a morderate 
ufe of this expedient 5 but the difputes of the favages in- 
creafihg, as well as the wars againft Canada, occafioned 
men of an enterprifing fpirit to form complicated and ex- 
tenfive proje^S; and the management of the public trea- 
fury Was intruftcd to rapacious or unikilful hands. This 
refourcc was then more freely employ ed than was proper. 
In vain were taxes levied at firft, in order to pay the in- 
tereft of the paper, and to take up the paper itfelf at a 
ftipulated period. New debts were contra£Ied to fatisfy 
fixfh wants, and engagements were generally carried be- 
yond all excefs. In Pennfylvania alone, the paper cutv 
rency of the ftate prefer ved unremittingly its entire value. 
The credit of it was (haken in two or three other colonies, 
though it was not entirely loft. But in the two Caroli- 
nas, and in the four provinces which conftitutc what 13 
commonly called New England, it fell into fuch difcrc- 
dit from the multiplicity of it, that it could no longer 
be circulated at any rate. Maflachufet^ bay, which had 
conquered Cape Breton from the French, received from 
the mother country 4,050,000 livres [168,750!.] of in- 
demnification. With thisfum they paid off twelve times 
the value in their paper, and thofe who received the mo- 
ney thought they had made a very good bargain. The 
parliament, aware of this mifehief, made fonA attempts 
to remedy it ; but their meafures were only very imper- 
fe(?tly fuccefsful. It would certainly have been a more 
effeftual ftep, than any of thofe which had been invented 
by either a good or bad policy, to hav^roken the fet- 
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bcr of fociety. This is an inviolable maxim, efpccially 
ia a ftate where all the powers are formed and directed for 
the prefervation of national liberty. ^ 

That principle of impartiality was unattended to, which 
alone can maintain an equal ftate of independence among 
the fevcral members of a free government ; when the co^ 
Ionics were obliged to vent in the mother country all their 
produ£iion«* even thofe which were not for their own con- 
fumption ; when they were obliged to take from the mo- 
ther country all kinds of merchandize, even thofe which 
came from foreign nations* ‘ This imperious and ufclefi 
reftraint, loading the Tales and purchafes of the Ameri- 
cans with unneceffary and ruinous charges, has Mceffarily 
leflcncd their induftry, and confequently diminimed their 
profits ; and it has been only for the purpofe of enrich- 
ing a few merchants, or fome fadors at home, that the 
rights and intcrefts of the colonies have thus been facri- 
ficed. All they owed to England for the protedion they 
received from her, was only a preference in the falc and 
importation of all fuch of their commodities as ihe (hould 
confume ; and a preference in the purchafe and in the ex- 
portation of all fuch merchandize as came from her hands: 
fo far all fubmiffion was a return of gratitude ; beyond it 
all obligation was violence. 

Thus it is that tyranny has given birth to contraband 
trade. Tranfgreffion is the firft effe£l produced by un- 
rcafonablc laws. In vain has it frequently been repeated 
to the colonics, that fmuggling was contrary to the fun- 
damental interefti of their fettlcmcnts, to all rcafon of 
government, and to the exprefs intentions of law. In 
vain has it been continually laid down in public writings, 
that the fubjc<^ who pays duty is oppreffed by him who 
does not pay it ; and that the fraudulent merchant robs 
the fair trader by difappointing him of his lawful profit. 
In vain have precautions been multiplied for preventing 
fuch frauds, and frefti penalties inflidted for the punifh- 
ment of them. The voice of intcreft, rcafon, and equity, 
has prevailed over all the numberlefs clamours and various 
attempts of finance. Foreign importations fmugglcd 
into North America, amount to one third of thofe which 
pay duty. 

An indefinite liberty, or merely reftrained within pro- 
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per limits, would have put a ftop to the prohibited en- 
gagement* of which fo^jpiuch complaint had been made. 
Then*the colonics would have arrived to a ftate of aiHu- 
cnce, which would have enabled them to difeharge a load 
of debt due to the mother couiitrjr, amounting to one hun- 
dred and twenty, or one hundred and thirty, ^millions of 
livres [from 5,000,000!. to 5,416,666!. 138. 4d.] They 
would then liave drawn from thence annually goods to the 
amount of forty-five millions of livres [1,875,000!.] the 
fum to which their wants had been raifed in the moft fuc- 
ccfsful periods. But inftead of having their deftiny alle- 
viated, as they were inceflantly demanding, thefe great 
fettlements faw thcmfclvcs threatened with a tax. 

Engl A HD had juft emerged from a Dlfirejfed Jl ate 
long and bloody war, during which her of England in 
fleets had been victorious in all the feas, 1763. 
and her conquefts had enlarged her do- 
minions, already too extcnlive, with an immenfe acquifi- 
tion of territory in the Eaft and Weft Indies. This fplcn- 
dour might perhaps externally dazzle the nations; but the 
country was continually obliged to lament its acquifitions 
and ita triumphs. Opprcficd with a load of debt to the 
amount of 3,330,000,000 of livres [138,750,000!.] that 
coft her an intereft of ii^577>490 livres [4,6^,062!. 
IS. 8d.] a-year, (lie was fcarce able to fupport tike necef- 
fary expcnces of the ftate, with a revenue of 130,000,000 
of livres [5,416,666!. 138. 4d.] ; and that revenue was 
fo far from increafing, that it was not even certain it 
would continue. 

The lands were charged with a heavier tax than had 
ever been impofed in time of peace. New duties were 
laid on houfes and windows ; and the controul of the adls 
was oppreffive on all kinds of property. Wine, plate, 
cards, dice, and every thing which was confidered as an 
obje6l of luxury or amufement, paid more than 
it could have been thought poftible. To compen- 
fate for ' the facrifice which had been made for the 
prefervation of the citizens, by prohibiting fpiritous li- 
quors, duties were laid on the ordinary drink of the com- 
mon people, on malt, cyder, and beer. The ports dif- 
patched nothing for foreign kingdoms, and received no- 
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thing from them, but what was loaded with duties, both 
of export and import. Materi^ and workmanfhip had 
fo prodigioufly rifen in price in Great Britain, that her 
merchants were fupplanted even in the countries where 
they had not till then met with any competitors. The 
commercial profits of England with every part of the 
world, did not amount annually to more than 56,000,000 
livres [2,333,333!. 6s. 8d.] ; butof thisbalance 35,000,000 
livres [i545^»333h 6s. 8d.] were to be dediidfed, to pay 
the arrears of the fums which foreigners had placed in the 
public funds. 

The fprings of the fiate were all ftrained. The muf- 
cles of the body politic being in a ftate of extreme ten- 
fion, were in fome meafure thrown out of their place. 
The crifis was a violent one. The people fhoiilJ have 
been allowed time to recover. They could not be eafed 
by a diminution of expences ; for thofe made by govern- 
ment were neceffary, either for the purpofe of improving 
the conquells, purchafed at the pl*ice of fo much blood 
and treafure, or to rellrain the refentment of the houfe of 
Bourbon, irritated by the humiliations of the late war, 
and the facrifices of the late peace. As other means 
did not occur, which might fccure the prefent as well as 
future profperity of the nation, it was thought proper to 
call ig the colonies to the aid of the mother country. 
Thcfc views were prudent anS juft. 

Jjlngland calls Us The members of a confederate body 
colonics to its muft all of them contribute to its dc- 
cijjijlance. fence and its fplendour, in proportion 

to their refpe6llve abilities ; as it is only 
by public ftr-ength that each clafs is enabled to preferve the 
entire and peaceful enjoyments of its pofft ffions. The poor 
arc certainly lefs interefted in this than the wealthy ; but 
yet their tranquillity is concerned in it, in the firft place, 
and in the fecond place, the national riches, which they 
are called upon to ftiare by their induftry. There can be 
no focial principle more evident, and yet the infringement 
of it is the moll ordinary of all political faults. From 
whence can arife this perpetual contradiction between the 
conviction and the conduCl of government? 

It arifes from the fault of the legiflativc power, in ex- 
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aggcrating the means for maintaining the public (Irengthf 
and in employing for its own caprices part of the funds 
deftine^l for this piirpofe. The wealth of the merchant 
and of the farmer, and the fubfiftence of the poor, tak- 
en from them in the country places and in the towns in 
the name of the ftate, and proftituted in the courts to 
the purpofes of intereft and vice, are employed to increafc 
tlie pomp of a number of men, who flatter, detell, and 
corrupt, their mafter ; or pafs into Hill bafer hands than 
thefe, to pay for the fcandal and fhame of his pleafures. 
Thefe treafures are lavifhed for a parade of grandeur, the 
vain decoration of thofc who can have no real grandeur ; 
and for feflivals, the refource of idlenefs, unable to exert 
itfelf, in the midft of the cares and labours which the go- 
vernment of an empire would require. A portion of them, 
it is true, is given to the public wants : but thefe, from 
incapacity or inattention, are applied without judgment 
as without economy. Authority deceived, and difdain- 
ing even to endeavour to be othcrwife, admits of an uu- 
juH diHribution of the tax, and of a mode of colle(Hing 
it which is itfelf an additional opprefiion. Then every 
patriotic fentiment becomes extindt. A war is excited 
between the prince and his fubjecls. Thofe who levy 
the revenues of the Hate, appear nothing but the enemies 
of the citizen. He defends his fortune from the impoil, 
as he would defend it from .encroachment. Every thing 
which cunning can take from power appears a lawful gain; 
and the fiibjeds, corrupted by the government, make ufc 
of the reprifals againil a mailer who plunders them. They 
do not perceive tliat, in thi unequal conflid, they arc 
themfelves both dupes and vidims. The infatiable and 
eager treafury, Icfs fatisfied with what is given to them 
than irritated for what is refufed, pcrfecutes every Indi- 
vidual delinquent by a variety of means. They join adi- 
vity to intereft ; and vexations are multiplied. They go 
under the denomination of punilhment and juftice; and the 
monfter, who reduces to poverty all thole whom he profe- 
cutes, returns thanks to Heaven for the number of cul- 
prits whom he punifhes, and for the multiplicity of of- 
fences by which he enriches himfelf. Happy is the fo- 
vereign who, to prevent fo many abufes, would not dif- 
dam to give his people an exad account of the manner 
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In the fMrrw be liad required of them were eim- 

ploycd. But this fovereign bath not yet appeared ; nor 
indeed will he ever appear. Neverthelefs* the due 
Jby the protected perfon to the ftate which proteds him, 
is equally necefTary and facred ; and has been acknow- 
ledged by all people. The Englifh colonies of North 
America had not difavowed this obligation ; and the Bri- 
tifli miniftry had never applied to them without obtaining 
the alfiftance they folicited. 

But thefe were gifts and not taxes, fmee the grant was 
preceded by free and public deliberations in the aflemblies 
of each fettlement. The mother country had been en- 
gaged in expenlive and cruel wars. Tumultuous and en- 
tcrprifing parliaments had diiturbed its tranquillity. It 
had a fet of bold and corrupt minifters, UBforlunattly in- 
clined to raife the authority of the throne on the ruin of 
all the powers and all the rights of the people. Revo- 
lutions had fucceeded each other, wliile the idea had ne- 
ver luggcfted itfclf, of attacking a cuflom, confirmed by 
two centuries of fortunate experience. » 

The provinces of the New World were accuftomed to 
confider as a right this mode of furnifhing their contin- 
gent in men and money. Whether this claim had been 
doubtful or erroneous, prudence would have required lint 
k fhould not have been too openly attacked. The art of 
maintaining authority is a delicate one, which requires 
more circumfpedtion than is generally thought. Thofe 
who govern are perhaps too much accuftomed to dc - 
fpife men. They confider them as fiaves, bowed down 
by nature, whereas they are only fo by habit. If they 
be opprefled with a fi e(h weight, take care left they ihould 
rife up again wn'th fury. Let it not be forgotten, that 
the lever of power hath no other fupport but that of opi- 
nion ; and that the ftrength of thofe who govern is really 
nothing more than the ftrength of thofe who fuffer them- 
felves to be governed. Let not the people, who are di- 
Tcrted by their employments, or who fleep in their chains, 
be inftrudled to pry into truths which are too formidable 
for government ; and when they obey, let them not be 
made to recolledl that they have the right to command. 
As foon as the inftant of this terrible alarm fhall arrive ; 
as foon as they ihall think that they are not made for 
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tlicir chiefs, but that their chiefs are made for them ; as 
foon a| they fhall have been able to colledl together, and to 
hear each other unanimoufly exclaim, “ we will not have 

this law, theenftom is difpleafiiig to us there is then 
no alternative left, but either lo fubmit or to punifh, to 
be weak or to be tyrants ; and from tliat time the autho- 
rity of government being deteiled or defpifed, whatever 
meafiires they may lake, they will have nothing to ex- 
pe6l from the people but open infolence or concealed hat- 
red. 

The firfe duty of a prudent adminidralion is, therefore, 
to refpedl the prevailing opinions of a country ; for opi- 
nions arc the kind of ptopoii) to which the people are 
more attached than even to that (;f their forlnnc. It may, 
indeed, endeavour to rci^tify them bv knowledge, or alter 
them by j)erfuahon, if tlicy rnouid he prejudicial to tin* 
llrcngth of the Hate. But it is not allowable to contra- 
dict them wit! tout ncceirity ; and there never was any to 
rtjCi^T the iyltcrn adopted by Norlli America. 

In fad, whcthvsr the levcral countries of the New 
World were aulhonfcd, as ihcy wilhed to do, to fend rc- 
prefentatives to parliament, in order to deliberate with 
their fellow-eitizens on the exigencies of the Britifh em- 
pitc ; or whethtr they continued to examine within them- 
lelves wliat coutribi»tien it was convenient for them to 
grant ; the troaiiiry could not have experienced any embar- 
lalTmcnt from eiilier of tliefe nu)cles. in the tirft inftance, 
^he remoiiilrances of their deputies would have been loll 
in the multitude, and the provinces would have been le- 
gally charged with part of the burthen intended for them 
to bear. In thefeeond, tlie ininiHry difpoling of the dig- 
nities of the employments, of the pcnfions, and even of 
the elections, would not have experienced more oppolition 
to their will in the other Iiemilphere than they do in 
this. 

But the maxims which were holdeii facred in America 
had fome other foundation belide prejudice. The people 
relied upon the nature of their charters ; they relied Hill 
more firmly upon the right which every Englilh citizen 
hath, not to be taxed without his confent, or that of his 
reprefentatives. This right, which ought to belong to all 
Voh VL C 
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try, till this illegal and opprcflive bill was withdrawn. 
The women, whofe weaknefs might have been feared, were 
the moll eager in facrificing what ferved for theit orna- 
ment ; and the men, animated by this example, gave up 
on their parts other enjoyments. Many cultivators quit- 
ted the plough, in order to accuftom themfelves to the 
work of manuhidures ;‘and the woollen, linen, and cotton, 
coarfcly wrought, were bought up at the price that was 
previoufly given for the fined cloths and mod beautiful 
ituds. 

This kind of combination furprifed the government, and 
tlieir anxiety was increafed by the clamours of the mer- 
chants, who found no market for their goods. Thefe dif- 
contents were fupported by the enemies of the miniftry ; 
and the damp a< 5 l was repealed after two years of a com- 
motion, which in other times would have kindled a civil 
war. 

But the triumph of the colonics was of fhort duration. 
'I he parliament, which had retrained only with extreme 
relu^lance, ordained in 1767, that the revenue which they 
had not been able to obtain by means of the daifp, (hould 
be collected by the glafs, the lead, the pnUeboard, the 
colours, the tigured paper, and the tea, which were con- 
veyed from England to America. 'Flie people of the 
r-orthern coiitinent were not lefs incenfed with this inno- 
vation than with the former. In vain was it reprefented 
to them, that no one could conted with Great Britain the 
power of fettling upon her exports fuch duties as were 
fuitablo to her intcreds ; fince (he did not deprive her eda- 
blilhments beyond the feas of the liberty of manufadur- 
ing themfelves the commodities which were fubjeded to 
the new taxes. This fubterfuge appeared a mark of deri- 
lion to men, who, being merely cultivators, and compel- 
led to have no communication except with the mother 
f.ountry, could neither procure for themfelves by their own 
indudry, nor by foreign connedions, the articles that were 
taxed. Whether the tribute were paid in the Old or in 
the New World, they underdood that the name made no 
alteration in the thing, and that their liberty would be no 
lefs attacked in this manner than it had been in the for- 
mer, which had been repulfed with fuccefs. The colo- 
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nifls faw clearly that the government meant to deceive 
them, and they would not be impofed upon. Thefe po- 
iiticarfophifms appeared to them as they really arc, the 
mafic of tyranny. 

Nations in general are more adapted to feel than to 
think. Moft of them have never thought of analyfing 
the nature of the power which governs them. They obey 
without refle^fioji, and becaufe they arc in tlie habit of 
obeying. The origin and objo6l of the hrfl national aiTo- 
clatioiis being unknown to them, every refiftance to their 
will appears to them a crime. It is chiefly in tbofe Hates 
where the principles of legiflation are blended with tliofc 
of religion, that this error was common. The habit of 
believing is favourable to the habit of fufl’ering. Man 
doth not renounce with impunity one fingle objecSl. It 
feems as if Nature avenged herfelf of him who ventures 
thus to degrade her. This fervilc difpofition of the foul 
extends to every thing ; it makes a duty of refignatloa as 
of meannefs, and refpeding every chain that binds it, 
trembles to enter into an examination of the laws as well 
as of the tenets. In the fame manner as one fingle extrava- 
gance in religious opinions is fufficient to induce minds that 
arc once deceived to adopt numbcrlefs others, fo the firfl 
ufurpation of government opens the door to all the reft. 
He who believes the moft believes alfo the leafl, and he who 
can exert the moft power can exert alfo the leafl. It is 
by this double abufe of credulity and of authority, that 
all the abfurditics in matters of religion and politics have 
been introduced in the world to crufh mankind. Ac- 
cordingly, the firfl fignal of liberty among the nations hath 
excited them to fhtake off thefe two yokes at once ; and 
the period in which the human mind began to difeufs the 
abufes of the cluirch and of the clergy is that when reafou 
became at length fcnfiblc of the rights of the people, and 
when courage endeavoured to fix the firfl limits to defpo- 
tifin. The principles of toleration and of liberty eflabliflicd 
in the Englifh colonies had made them a people very differ- 
ent from others. There ft was known what the dignity 
of man was ; and wlien it was violated by the Brftifli mi- 
niflry, it neceffarfly followed, that a people, compofed 
entirely of citizens, fhould rile againfl this attempt. 
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Three years elapfcd, and none of the taxes which had 
fo much offended the Americans were yet levied. This 
was fomcthing, but it was not all that was expedfecl from 
men jealous of their prerogatives. They wanted a gen- 
eral and formal renunciation of what had been illegally or- 
dained, and this fatisfadion was granted to them in 1770. 
The tea only was excepted. The intent, indeed, of this 
referve, was merely to palliate the difgrace of giving up 
entirely the fnperiority of the mother country over its co- 
lonies ; for this duty was not more exafted than the others 
kad been. 

England^ after The miniftry, deceived by their dele- 
haiiing given gates, certainly imagined that the dif- 

vL)ay^ wi/les to pofitions of the people were altered in the 

h obeyed by its New World, when in 1773 they order- 
toknies. Mea- cd the tax on the tea to be levied. 
fures taken to re* At this news the indignation became 
flfl its authority » general throughout North America, In 
lome provinces, thanks were decreed to 
thofe navigators who had refufed to take any of this ar- 
ticle on-board. In others, the merchants to whom it was 
addreffed refufed to receive it. In one place, whoever fold 
it was declared an enemy to his country ; in another, the 
fame mark of ignominy was bellowed upon thofe who 
fhould keep it in their warehoufes. Several diftridls fo- 
lemnly renounced the ufe of this liquor, and a greater 
number of them burnt all the tea they had remaining, 
which had hitherto been in fuch high eftimation among 
them. The tea fent to this part of the globe was valued 
at five or fix millions of livres [from 208,333!. 6s. 8d. to 
250,000!.] and not a finglc chell of it was landed. Bof- 
ton was the chief feene of this infurre£lion. Its inhabitants 
dellroyed in the harbour three cargoes of tea, which had 
arrived from Europe. 

This great city had always appeared more attentive to 
their rights than the reft of America. The leaft attempt 
againft their privileges was repulfed without diferetion. 
This rcfiftance, fometimes accompanied with troubles, had 
for fome years paft difturbed the government. The mi- 
niftry, who had fome motives of revenge to gratify, to® 
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haftily feized upon the circumftance of this blameable ex- 
cefs, and demanded of the parliament a fevere punifhment. 

McMerate people wifhed that the guilty city (hould be 
condemned to furnifh an indemnity proportioned to the da- 
mage done in its harbour, and which it defervcd for not 
having punifhed this a£l of violence. This penalty waa 
judged too flight ; and on the 13th of March 1774, a bill 
was pafled which fliut up the port of Bollon, and which, 
forbade that any thing fliould be carried tlicre. 

The court of London congratulated itfelf upon this ri- 
gorous law, and doubted not but that it would bring the 
Boftonians to that fpirit of fervltude with which it had 
been hitherto attempted in vain to infpire them. If, con- 
trary to every appearance, thefe bold men fliould perfevere 
in their pretenfioiis, their neighbours would eagerly avail 
themfelves of the prohibition thrown upon the principal 
port of the colonies. At the word, the other colonies 
which had been for along time jealous of that of Maffa- 
chufets bay, would abandon it with indifference to its me- 
lancholy fate, and would colle£f the Immerife trade which 
thefe misfortunes would caufe to flow in upon them. In 
this manner the union of the feveral fettleinents, which, in 
the opinion of the mother country, had for fome years pafl: 
acquired too much confiftence, would be broken. 

The expeClations of the minillry were in general fruflrat- 
cd. An a6l of rigour fometimes ftrikes awe. The people 
who have murmured while the ftorm was only preparing at 
a diftance, fubmit when it comes to fall upon them. It is 
then that they weigh the advantages and difadvantages of 
rcfiilance, that they meafurc their llrength with that of their 
opprcffoj s ; it is then that a panic terror feizes thofc which 
have every thing to lofe, and nothing to gain ; that they 
raife their voices, that they intimidate, and that they bribe ; 
that divifion is excited in the minds of men, and that fo- 
ciety is divided between two factions which irritate each 
other, wlilch fometimes take up arms and flay each other 
in the view of their tyrants, who behold with complacency 
and fatisfadion the effulion of their blood. But tyrants 
fcarcely find any accomplices, uniefs among people already 
corrupt. It is vice which gives them confederates among 
thofe whom they opprefs. It is effiminacy which takes 

C4 
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the alarm, and cannot venture to exchange ats tranquillity 
for honourable dangers. It is the vile ambition of com- 
manding which lends its alTiftance to defpotifm, ami con- 
fents to be a Have for the fake of acquiring dominion, to 
give up a people in order to divide their fpoils, and to re- 
nounce the fenfe of honour in order to obtain honours 
and titles. It is efpecially ,that indifferent and cold per- 
fonality, the laft of the crimes of the people, the laif of 
the vices of governments ; for it is government which al- 
ways gives rife to tliem ; it is government which, from 
principle, facrificcs a nation to a man, and the happinefs 
of a century and of poflerity to the enjoyment of a day 
and of a moment. All thefc vices, which are the fruits of 
an opulent and voluptuous fociety, of a fociety grown old 
and come to its lad period, do not belong to recent peo- 
ple engaged in the toils of agriculture. The Americans 
remained united among thcmfelves. The carrying into 
execution a bill which they called inhuman, barbarous, and 
deflrudive, feryed only to confirm them in the refolution 
of fupporting their rights with more unanimity and 
flcadinefs. 

The minds of men grew more and more exalted at Bof- 
ton. The cry of liberty was reinforced by that of reli- 
gion. The churches refounded with the mod violent ex- 
hortations againft England. It was undoubtedly an in- 
terefling fpeSacle for philofophy, to fee that in the tem- 
ples and at the feet of the altars, where fupcrftition had 
ib often blcffed the chains of the people, where the priefts 
had fo often flattered the tyrants, that liberty fliould raife 
its voice to defend the privileges of an opprefled nation ; 
and if we believe that the Deity condefeends tocafl; an eye 
upon the unfortunate conlcRs of mankind, it preferred 
certainly to fee its fau6luary confccrated to this ufe, and 
lo hear hymns to liberty become part of the worfnip ad- 
dreded to it by its miniiters. Thefc difeomfes mu ft have 
})roduced a great efftaSt ; and vvlien a free people invokes 
the aid of Heaven againfl opprefllon, they fuon have re- 
courfe to arms. 

The other inhabitants of Maffachufets bay difdained 
even the idea of taking the lead advantage of the difafters 
of the capital. They thought of nothing but tightening 
the bands which connected them with the Bwftonians, and 
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were inclined to bury themfelves under the ruins of their 
common country, rather than fuffer the leall encroach* 
ment upon rights which they had learned to cheridi more 
than life. 

All the provinces attached ihemfelves to the caufe of 
Bofton, and their attachment increafed in proportion to 
the calamities and fufferings of that unfoninatc city. Be- 
ing almofl guilty of the fame refillancc which had been 
fo feverely punifhed, they were fenfible that the vengeance 
of tlie mother country againft them was only delayed, and 
that all the grace which the moft favoured of them can 
poflibly cxpe6l will be to be the laft objec^d of its revenge. 

Thefe difpofitions to a general infurredion were increaf- 
ed by the a6l againil Bofton, which was circulated through- 
out the continent upon paper edged with black, as an em- 
blem of the mourning of liberty. Anxiety foon commu- 
nicates from one honfe to another. The citizens aflemblc 
and converfe in the places. All the prefTes teem with 
writings full of eloquence and vigour. 

“ The feverities of the Brltilh parliament againft Bof- 
“ ton ought to make all the American provinces tremble. 
“ They have now only to choofe between fire and the 
“ fword, between the horrors of death and the yoke of a 
fervile and bafe obedience. The period of an important 
“ revolution is at length arrived, the fortunate orunfortu- 
‘‘ nate fuccefs of which will for ever determine the regret 
“ or admiration of pofterity. 

“ Shall we be free, or fhall we be Haves ? It is upon the 
“ folution of this great problem, that the deftiny of three 
millions of men will depend for the prefent and for the 
“ future, the happinefa or mifery of tlieir numberlefs def- 
“ cendants. 

“ Roufe yourfelves up, therefore, O you Americans I 
‘‘ for the regions you inhabit were never covered with fuch 
‘‘ dreadful clouds ; you are called rebels, becaufe you will 
be taxed only by your reprefentatives. Juftify this claim 
“ by your courage, or feal the lofs of it with your blood. 

It is no longer time to deliberate, when the hand of 
the oppreftbr is inceftantly at work in forging chains for 
you ; filence would be a crime, and inadion infamy. 
The prefervation of the rights of the republic, that i$ 
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the fupreme law. He would be the lowed of (laves, 
** who, in the danger which now threatens the liberty of 
“ America, would not exert his utmoft efforts to pieferve 
“ it.’’ 

Such was the general dirpofition : but the mod impor- 
tant objeft, and the moil difficult matter to effecl in the 
midff: of the general tumult, was to bring about a calm, 
by means of which a harmony of inclinations might be pro- 
duced, which might give dignity, ftrength, and confidence, 
to the refolutions. It ij this kind of harmony, which, 
from a number of loofe and fcattered parts, all of them 
eafily broken, compofes one complete whole, which it is 
impoffible to fubdue, unlefs one can fucceed in dividing it 
either by drength or by policy. The neceffity of this great 
union was perceived by the provinces of New Hampdiire, 
of Maffachufets bay, of Rhode ifland, of Conne£\icut, of 
New York, of New Jerfey, of the three counties of the 
Delaware, of Pennfylvania, of Maryland, of Virginia, and 
of the two Carolinas. Thefe twelve colonies, to which 
Georgia hath fince acceded, fent deputies to Philadelphia 
in the month of September 1774, were appointed to 
defend their rights and their intereds. 

The difputes between the mother country and its colo- 
nies acquired at this period a degree of importance which 
they had not had before. It was no more a few indivi- 
duals who oppofed a dubborn reddance to imperious maf- 
ters. It was the druggie between one body of men and 
another, between the congrefs of America and tlie parlia- 
ment of England, between one nation and another. The 
refolutions taken on each fide inflamed the minds of men 
dill more and more, and increafed the animofity. Every 
hope of reconciliation was diffipated. The fword was 
drawn on both Tides ; Great Britain fent troops into the 
New World, and this other hemifphere prepared for its 
defence. Its citizens became foldiers. The materials for 
the conflagration are colleded, and the fire will foon break 
out. 

General Gage, who commanded the royal troops, fent 
a detachment from Bodon on the night of the 1 8th of 
Augud 1775, orders to dedroy a magazine of arms 
and provifions collcdled by the Americans at Concord. 
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This detachment met with fome militia at Lexington* 
whom they difpcrfed without much difficulty, continued 
their march with rapidity, and executed the orders they 
had received. But they had fcarccly rcfumed the road to 
the capital, before they were alTailed in a fpace of fifteen 
miles by a furious multitude, whom they deftroyed, and 
by whom they were alfo flain. The blood of Englifhmen* 
fo often fpilt in England by the hands of Englifhmen, was 
now fpilt in America, and the civil war was begun. 

More regular engagements were fought upon the fame 
field of battle in the enfuing months. Warren was the 
vidim of thefe dellrudive and unnatural adions. The 
congrefs did honour to his remains. 

“ He is not dead,’^ faiJ the orator ; “ this excellent cir 
“ tizen fhail not die. His memory will be eternally pre- 
fent, eternally dear to all good men, to all lovers of their 
“ country. He hath difplayed in the limited career of a 
“ life of thirty-three years, the talents of a flatefmen, the 
virtues of a fenator, and the foul of a hero. 

** All you who are animated with the fame intereft, ap- 
“ proach the bloody corpfe of Warren. Bathe his ho- 
“ nourable wounds with your tears ; but do not remain 
“ too long over this inanimate body. Return to your 
“ habitations- to infpirc a deteftation of the crime of ty- 
“ ranny. Let the hair of your children ftart upon their 
“ heads at this horrible reprefentation ; let their eyes 
‘‘ fparkle, let their brows become threatening, and let 
their voices exprefs their indignation ; then you will 
“ give them arms, and your lall wifh will be, that they 
“ may either return conquerors, or perifh like War- 
“ ren.’^ 

The troubles with which Mafiachufets bay was agitated 
were extended to the other provinces. The tranfadionj*^^ 
were not, indeed, bloody in them, becaufe there were no 
Britilh troops ; but in all parts the Americans feized up- 
on the forts, the arms, and the provilions ; they expelled 
their chiefs and the other agents of government, and ill- 
treated the inhabitants who appeared to favour the caufe 
of the mother country. Some enterprifing men carried 
their boldnefs fo far as to feize upon the works formerly 
cre^^led by the French near lake Champlain, between New. 

C6 
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England and Canada, and even made an irruption into 
that vaft region. 

While private individuals, or feparate diftridls, were fo 
ufefully ferving the common caufe, the congrefs was em- 
ployed in the care of aflembling an army, the command of 
which was given to '^eorge Wafhington, a native of Vir- 
ginia, and known by a few fuccefsful a^lions in the pre- 
ceding wars. The new general immediately flew to Maf- 
fachufets bay, drove the royal troops from one poft to 
another, and compelled them to fhut themfelves up in Bof- 
ton. Six thoufand of his old foldiers, who had efcaped 
the fword, ficknefs, and every othlT kind of diftrefs, 
jrrefTed either by hunger or by the enemy, embarked on 
the 24th of March 1776, with a precipitation which h id 
all the appearance of flight. They went to feek an afy- 
lum in Nova Scotia, which, as well as Florida, had re- 
mained faithful to its former mafters. 

'Right of the CO- This fuccefs was the firfl ftep of Eng- 
lonics to feparate lifli America towards the revolution. It 
from the mother began to be openly wifhed for, and the 
country. principles which juftified it were univer- 

fally diffufed. Thefe principles, which 
originated in Europe, and particularly in England, had 
been tranfplanted by philofophy into America. The 
knowledge of the mother country was turned againft it< 
fclf ; and it was faid, — 

One muft be very careful not to confound focieties and 
government with each other. Let us iuvefligate their 
origin in order to diftinguifh them. 

Man, thrown upon the globe as it were by chance, fur- 
rounded with all the evils of nature, obliged to defend and 
proteA his life againft the ftorms and hurricanes of the air, 
againft the inundations of the waters, againft the fires and 
the conflagrations of volcanoes, againft the intemperaturc 
of the zones, either torrid or frozen, againft the barrennefs 
of tlie earth, which refufes to yield him any fubfiftence, 
or againft its unfortunate fertility, which produces poifons 
under his feet, againft the teeth of ferocious animals, who 
difpute with him his abode and his prey, and, by combat- 
ing him themfelves, feem to intend to acquire the domi- 
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iilon of the globe, of which he thinks himfelf the mailer ; 
man, in this flate alone, and abandoned to himfelf, could 
do nothing for his own prefervation. It was therefore 
neceflaiy that he (hould unite and affociate with his fellow 
creatures, in order to make a common ftock of their 
ftrength and underftanding. It is*by this union that he 
hath been able to triumph over fo many evils, that he 
hath fafhioned the globe to his own ufe, kept the rivers 
within their boundaries, fubdued the feas, infured his fub- 
fiftence, conquered one part of the animals, by compelling 
them to ferve him, and driven away the reft to a diftance 
from his empire, in the midft of deferts or of forefts, 
where their numbers diminifh from one century to an- 
other. Men, united among themfelves, have carried into 
execution what one man alone could never have accom- 
pliihed ; and they altogether concur in preferving their 
work. Such is the origin, fuch are the advantages and 
the end of fociety. 

Government owes its rife to the necefiity of preventing 
and repelling the injuries which the aflbeiates had to fear 
from each other. It is the centinel who watches to pre^ 
vent the common labours from being difturbed. 

Society hath therefore arifen from the neceflities of 
mankind, and government owes its origin to their vices. 
Society always tend to good ; government ought always 
to tend towards repelling evil. Society is the firft, and 
ia its origin independent and free; government hath been 
inftituted for it^ and is only its inftrument. The former 
has the right^of commanding, the latter muft obey. So- 
ciety hath created public ftrength, and govenunertt, which 
hath received it from its hands, ought to confecrate it eu* 
tirely to its ufe. In a word, fociety is cffentially good ; 
government, as it is well known, may be, and is but too 
often bad. ' ' . 

It hath been faid that we were all born equals ; but 
that is not true. That we had all the fame rights : I do 
not know what rights are, where there is an inequality of 
talents and of ftrength, and no guarantee nor fan6tion. 
That nature hath offered to us all the fame habitation and 
the fame refources ; that is not true. That we were in- 
difcriininately endowed with tlie fame means of defences 
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that 18 not true : nor do I know in what fcnfe it can be 
true that we enjoy the fame qualities of body and of 
mind* ^ 

There is an original inequality between mep which 
nothing can remedy. It mull lad for ever ; and all that 
can be obtained from the bed Icgiilation will not be to 
dedroy it, but to prevent its abufes. 

But hath not Nature herfelf produced the feeds of ty- 
ranny, by dealing with her children like a depmother, and 
by creating fome children weak, and others drong ? It is 
fcarce pomble to deny this, cfpecially if we go back to a. 
period previous to all legiflation, when we fhall fee men as 
paflionate and as unreafonablc as brutes* 

What views then can the founders of nations and the 
legidators have had ? To obviate all tl;e difaders of this 
deteded principle, by a kind of artificial equality, which 
diould fubje£i the members of a fociety, without exception^ 
to one fingle impartial authority. It is a fword which is 
indiferiminately fufpended over every head *, but this fword 
was only ideal. It was neceflary that fome hand, fome 
natural being Ihould hold it. 

The refult of this hath been, that the hidory of civi- 
lized man is nothing more than the hidory of his mifery. 
All the pages of it are dained with blood ; fome with that 
of the oppreflors, the red with that of the opprefled. 

In this point of view, man appears more wicked and 
more unfortunate than animalslr’ The different fpecics of 
animals fubfid at the expenqc, of each oth^er ; but the fo- 
cieties of men have never ceafed to attack each other* 
There is qo condition in the fame fociety, which doth not 
either devour, or hath not itfelf devoured, whatever may 
have been, or whatever may be the form of government, 
or bf ^artificial equality, which hath been oppofed to the 
primitive or natural inequality. 

But thefe forms of government, freely chofen by our 
forefathers, whatever famffion they may have received, eir 
ther from oath, or frdm unanimous confent, or from per- 
manency, are they to be confide red as binding to their 
defeendants ? Certainly not; and it is impoffiblc, that you, 
Englifhmen, who have fucccffively undergone fo many dif- 
ferent revolutions in your political conditution ; who have 
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been driven from monarchy to tyranny, from tyranny to 
ariilocracy, from arift'ocracy to democracy, and from de- 
mocracy to anarchy ; it is impoflible, I fay, tliat you can 
think ^fFcrently from me, without accufing yourfelves of 
rebellion and perjury. 

We examine things as philofophers ; and it is well 
known that our fpeculations have npt occafioned civil wars. 
No fubjedts are more patient than we are. I fhall there- 
fore purfue my objedl without any apprehenfion for the 
confequences. If people be happy under their form of 
government, they will maintain it. If they be wretch- 
ed, it will be neither your opinion nor mine, but the im- 
poffibility of fuffering any more* or for any longer time, 
which will determine them to change. A falutary com- 
motion, which the oppreflbr will call revolt, though it be 
no more than, the legal exercife of an unalienable and na* 
tural right of the man who is oppreffed, and even of him 
who is not oppreffed. 

Man has a will and a choice of his own ; but he can 
neither have a will nor a choice for another : and it would 
be an extravagance to exercife his will and his choice for 
him who is not yet born, for him who will not exifl for 
many centuries after. There is no individual who hath 
not a right to feek elfcwhere a better form of government, 
if he be diflatisfied with that of his own country. There 
is no fociety which hath not the fame liberty of altering 
its own form of government, as its anceftors had to adopt 
it. Upon this point, focielies arc in the fame ftate as in 
the firft inftant of their civilization. It would be a great 
evil if it were not fo ; and indeed in that cafe there could 
be no remedy againil the greateft of all evils. Millions of 
men muft have been condemned to endlefs misfortune. It 
will therefore be admitted, in conformity to my princi- 
ples. 

That there is no form of government, the prerogative 
of which is to be immutable. 

That there is no political authority, created either yef- 
terday or a thpufand years ago, which cannot be abrogat- 
ed, cither ten jrears hence, or to-morrow. 

Whoever thinks otherwifeis a flave 5 he is the idolater. 
o£ the works of his own hands. 
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Whoever thinks otherwife is a madman, who devotes 
himfclf, as well as his family, his children, and his child- 
ren's children, to cverlafting mifery, by granting, to his 
anceftors the right of ftipulating for him when hf was not 
in being, and by arrogating to himfelf the right of ftipulat- 
ing for his defceiidants, who are not yet in being. 

All authority in this world hath begun either by the 
confent of the fubje6fs, or by the llrength of the mafter. 
It may be legally put a Hop to in either of the cafes. 
There is nothing which favours tyranny againft liberty. 

The truth of thefe principles is the more effential, as 
every power tends by its nature to defpotifm, even in that 
nation which is the moft jealous of its rights, even in 
England. 

I have heard a whig fay, that as long as a bad fovc- 
reign, or at leaft a bad minifter, could not be fent to Ty- 
burn with as little formality, parade, tumult, andfurprife, 
as the moft obfcurc malefailor, the nation would never ei- 
ther have a proper idea, nor the full enjoyment of its 
rights, in a manner fuitable to a people who venture to 
think, and to call themfclves a free people. This man 
was perhaps a fanatic ; but madmen fometimes utter words 
of profound fenfe. Neverthelefs, an adminiftration which 
you yourfelves own to be ignorant, corrupt, and audacious, 
ftiall imperioufly precipitate you with impunity into the 
deepeft abyfs of misfortune. 

The quantity of fpecie circulating among you is not 
very confiderable. You are overburthened with paper 
currency, under every denomination. All the gold of 
Europe, heaped up in your treafury, would be fcarce fuf- 
ficient to pay off your national debt. It is not known by 
what kind of incredible illufion this fidtitious coin is kept 
up. The moft trifling event may in a moment bring it 
into difcredft. One fingle alarm is fufiicient to induce a 
hidden bankruptcy. The dreadful confcquences of this 
breach of faith are beyond our imagination. And this w 
the moment which hath been chofen to make you declare, 
agaiiift your colonies, that is to fay, to involve yourfelves 
in an unjuft, fcnfelcfs, and'ruinous, war. What will 
become of yon, when one importsfnt braneh of yourx:om- 
merce fhall be annihilated j whemyuu (hall have loft one 
third of your pofTeflions ; when you fhall have maffacred 
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one or two millions of your fellow citizens ; when your 
llrength fliall be exhaufled, your merchants ruined, your 
manufadurersh'cduced to perifti for want; when your debt 
fhall beVicreafed, and your revenue diminiihed ? Be^vare ! 
the blood 6f the Americans will fooner or later fall upon 
your own heads. Its efFufion will be revenged by your 
own hands ; and the moment is at hand. 

‘‘ But,” you fay, ‘‘ they are rebels.” — ^Why are they 
fo ? Bccaufe they will not be your (laves ? A people who 
are fubjedl to the will of another, who can difpofe at 
pleafure of their government, of their laws, and of their 
commerce, who can tax them according to their own 
fancy, limit their induftry, and fetter it by arbitrary 
prohibitions, are (laves, and their fervitude is worfe than 
that which they would experience under a tyrant ; becaufe 
a tyrant may be got rid gf, either by expulfion or by 
aflalTination. Both thefe adls have been done by you. 
But a nation can neither be put to death nor expelled. 
Liberty can be cxpedled only from a rupture, the confe- 
quence of which mud be thfi. ruin of one or the other of 
the nations, and fometimes of both. A tyrant is a mon- 
(ler with only one head, which may be ftricken off at a 
blow. A defpotic nation is a hydra with a thoufand heads, 
which can only be fmitten off by a thoufand fwords at 
once. The crime of the opprefTion exercifed by a tyrant 
excites univerfal indignation againft himfelf alone. The 
fame crime, committed by a numerous fociety, fpreads 
the horror and the (hame of it amongil a multitude, which 
is never afhamed. It is the crime of every body and of 
no body ; and the fentiment of mifgnided defpair knoWvS 
not upon what object to fix its refentment. 

But they are our fubjedls.” — Your fubjecds ! not 
more than the inhabitants of the province of Wales are 
the fubjedls of the county of Lancafier. The authority 
t)f one nation over another can only be founded upon con- 
<]uc{l;, upon general confent, or upon propofed and accept- 
t d conditions. Conqueft is no more binding than robbe- 
ry ; the confent of anccllors cannot compel defeendants ; 
and no Conditions can be confident with the farrifice of 
liberty. Liberty cannot be bartered for any thing, be- 
caufe no “equivalent can be given for it. This is the fpeech 
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you have made to your tyrants, and we now addrefs it to 
you in favour of your colonifts. 

' “ The land which they occupy is ours/* — Yours ! It is 
thus you call it, becaufe you have invaded it. fup- 

pofing it be fo, doth not the charter of cpnceflion obliTO 
you to treat the Americans as your couritrymen ? and do 
you comply with this obligation ? But to what purpofe 
are conceilions and charters, which grant what one is not 
mailer of, and which confcquently one hath no right of 
granting to a fmall number of feeble men, compelled by 
cirCumftances to receive as a gratuity what they have a na- 
tural right to ? Befides, have the defeendants, who arei\ow 
alive been invited to accede to a compa6l, figned by 
anceitors ? The truth of thivS principle muh be ackliowr 
Icdged, or the defeendants of James mud be recalled. 
What right was there to drive him away, which we had 
not equally to feparate from you ? fay the Americans. 
And what anfwer can be made to them ? 

“ They are ungrateful ; we arc their founders; we have 
been their defenders ; we have indebted ourfelves for 
“ them/'— -For yourfelves, you may fay, as much, or more 
than for them. If you have defended them, it is in the 
fame manner as you would have defended the fultan of 
Conftantinople, if your ambition or your intereft had re- 
quired it. But have they not repaid this obligation, by 
delivering to you their prodiudions, by excluilvely receiv- 
ing your merchandize, at the exorbitant price you have 
chofen to put upon it, by fubmitting to the prohibitions 
which thwaited their induftiy, and to the reftn^^i^s with 
which you have oppr^^fTed their property? Have i^eynot af- 
fjfted you, and indebted themfelves for you ? Have they not 
taken up arms and fought for you ? Have they not acced- 
ed to your demands, when you have made them in a man- 
ner fuitable to freemen ? When have they ever refufed you 
any thing, unlcfs when prefenting yOur bayonets to their 
breafts, you have faid to them, “ your treafure, or your 
“ life ; die» or be our Haves,*' Wliat ! becaufe you have 
been beneficent, have you the right to become opprefTors ? 
Will the nations alfo convert their expedlations of grati- 
tude into a baibarous pretence to difg^ace and infult thofe 
who have had the misfortune to receive their benefits ? In- 
dividuals, perhaps, though it be not their duty, may in 
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^heir bencfadlors bear with their tyrants. In them, un- 
doubtedly, it 18 great, it is magnanimous, to confcnt to 
be unhzljjpy^ rather than be ungrateful. But the fyftem 
of moralfty among nations is different. The public feli- 
city is the firft law, as it is the firft duty. The primary 
obligation of thcfe great bodies is towards themfelves. 
They owe, above all things, liberty and juftice to thofe 
who compofe them. Every child who is born in a fllte, 
every citizen who comes to breathe the air of a country 
which he hath chofen for himfelf, or which Nature hath 
given him, has a right to the greateft degree of bappinefs 
he can pofiibly enjoy. Every obligation which cannot be 
reconciled wiA that principle is void. Every contrary 
claim is an encroachment upon his rights. Of what con- 
cern is it to him, if his anccftors have been favoured 
when he himfelf is deftined to be the vi(flim ? By what 
right can we exa 6 l the payment of this ufurious debt of 
benefits, which he hath not even experienced ? No. To 
arrogate to onc^s felf a fimilar claim, againft a whole na- 
tion and its pofterityr is to fubvert all the ideas of order 
and policy ; it is to betray all the law's of morality, while 
we invoke their countenance. What hath not England 
done for Hanover ? But is Hanover fubje^l to your com- 
mand ? All the republics of Greece were conneded with 
each other by mutual fervices \ Did any one of them exadl, 
as a token of gratitude, the right of difpofing of the ad- 
miniftration of the republic that had received the obliga- 
tion. 

“ But our honour is compromifed.^* — Say rather, the 
honour of your bad minifters, and not your own. In 
what confilh the real honour of him w'ho is in an error ? 
Is it to perfifl in it, or to acknowledge it ? The man who 
returns to fentiments of jullice hath no occafion to be 
afhamed. Englifhmcn, you have been too precipitate. 
Why did you not wait till riches had corrupted the- Ame- 
ricans, as you are corrupted ? Then they would have been 
as little concerned for their liberty as you for yours. Then, 
fubdued by wealth, your arms would have been ufclefg. 
But you have attacked them in an inflant, when what 
they had to lofe, liberty, could oot be balanced by what 
they had to preferve, 
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‘‘ But in later times they would have become ftill more 
** numerous.^’ — I acknowledge it. You have therefore on- 
ly attempted the enflaving of a people, whom tijFjie would 
have fet free in fpite of you. In twenty or thirty years, 
the remembrance of ^^our atrocious deeds will be recent ; 
and the fruit of them will be taken away from you : then 
nothing but fhame and remorfe will remain to you. There 
is h decree of nature which you cannot change ; it is, that 
great bodies always give law to fmallcr ones. But if the 
Americans fhould then undertake againft Great Britain 
what you have undertaken againft them, would you not 
fay to them exactly what they fay to you at this inftant I 
Wherefore ftiould motives which affedl you but little, com- 
ing from them, appear more folid when coming from 
you. 

“ They will neither obey our parliament, nor adopt 
our conftitution.'* — Have they made, or can they 
change them ? 

« We obey them without having had, either in paft 
times, or without having at prefent any influence over 
** th^m.^* — That is to fay, that you are flaves, and that you 
cannot fuffer freemen. Neverthelefs, do not confound the 
pofition of the Americans with yours. You have repre- 
fentatives, and they have none ; you have voices which 
fpeak for you, and no one ftipulates for them. If the 
voices be bought and fold, this is an excellent reafon for 
them to difclaim this advantage. 

“ They would be independent of us.’’ — Are not you 
foof them. 

“ They will never be able to fupport themfclves wlth- 
“ out U8.” — If that be the cafe, keep quiet, neccfiity will 
bring them back to you. 

“ But what if we could not fubfift without them ?” — 
This would be a great misfortune ; but to cut their 
throats, in order to prevent it, is a Angular expedient. 

“ It is for their intcreft, it is for their good, that we 
are angry with them, as we are with children who be- 
‘‘ have improperly.” — Their intereft and their good ! Who 
hath appointed you the judges of thefe two points which 
touch them fo nearly, and which they ought to know better 
than you ? If it fhould happen that a citizen fhould enter 
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by force into the houfe of another, upon a pretence that' 
he was a man of great undcrftanding, and that no one was 
more capable of maintaining good order and peace at his 
neighbouV’s houfe ; would not his neighbour have a right 
to dehre him to withdraw, and concern himfelf about his 
own affairs ? But what fliall we fay if the affairs of this 
officious hypocrite were much in diforder ? If he were 
nothing more than ah ambitious man, who, under pre- 
tence of governing, wanted to ufurp ; if under the mafic 
of benevolence' he concealed only views full of injuflice, 
fuch, for inftance, as the endeavour to relieve his own dif- 
ficulties at the expence of his fellow-citizens I 

“ We are the mother country.’’ — What, are the moft 
facred names always to ferve as veils to ambition and to in- 
terefl ? If you be the mother country, fulfil the duties of 
it. Moreover, the colony is formed of different nations, 
among whom fome will grant and others will refufe you 
this title. While all of them will fay to you at once, 
there Is a time when the authority of parents over their 
children is to ceafe, and this time is that when children 
can provide for themfelves. What term have you fixed 
for our emancipation ? Be honeft, and confefs you Hatter- 
ed yourfelves that you fhould have kept us under perpe- 
tual tutelage. This tutelage however might be fupport- 
able, if it were not changed for UvS into an unbearable re- 
flraint ; if our advantage were not inceffantly facrificed to 
yours ; if we were not obliged to fuffer a multitude of op- 
preflioiis in detail from the governors, tl^-' judges, the fin- 
anciers, and the military men whom you fend to us ; if 
moft of them at their arrival in our climates did not bring 
with them degraded charadters, ruined fortunes, rapacious 
hands ; and the infoleiice of fubaltern tyrants, who, tired 
with obeying the laws of their own country, come to in- 
demnify themfelves in a New World, by exercifing there 
a power which is too frequently arbitrary. You are the 
mother country, but far from encouraging our progrefs, 
you Hand in awe of it. You confine our induftry, and 
you counteradl our riling flrenglh. Nature, in favouring 
us, difappolnts your fecret wifhes ; or rather it is your de- 
fire that Ihe fhould remain in a Hate of eternal infancy, 
with refpedl to everything that may be ufeful to us ; and 
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notwithftandlng this, that we fhould dill be robuft flaves to 
ferve you, and inceflantly to fupply your avidity with new 
fourccs of wealth. Is this being a mother ? Is tWs being 
our country ? Alas ! in^the forefts that furround^s, Na- 
ture hath bellowed a milder inftinfl on the wild bead, who, 
when flie is become a mother, doth not at lead devour 
thofe to whom die hath given birth. 

“ If we agreed to all their pretenfions, they would foon 
<< be happier than we are.*^ — And why not ? If you be 
corrupted, why Ihould they be fo ? If you incline to dave- 
ry, mud they alfo imitate yout example ? If you were 
their mader, why Ihould you not confer the property of 
another power to your fovereign ? Why Ihould you not 
m^e him your defpot, as you nave declared him by a fo- 
lefnn ad the defpot of Canada ? Mud they then have ra- 
tified this extravagant concefllon I and if they had ratified 
it, mud they have obeyed the fovereign you would have 
given^them ? and mud they have taken up arms againd,,. 
you in obedienf:e to his orders ? The king of England 
hath a negative power. No law can be cnaded there 
without his confent. This pow-er, the inconvenience of 
which you daily experience, why Ihould the Americans 
grant it to him among themfelves ? Would it be to deprive 
him of it one day by taking up arms, as it will happen to 
you if your government fhould be irnproved ? What ad- 
vantage can you find in fubjeding them to a vicious con- 
ditution ? 

“ Vicious or not, this conllitution is ours, and it mud 
“ be generally acknowledged and accepted by all who bear 
“ the Englilh name ; btherwife, each of our provinces go- 
“ verning itfelf in its own way, having its own laws, and 
** pretending to independence, we Ihould ceafe to form a 
national body, and Ihould be nothing more than a col- 
“ ledion of fmall infulated republics divided, inceflantly 
at war with each other, and calily invaded by a common 
** enemy. The fagacious and powerful Philip, capable of 
undertaking this enterprife, is near us.” 

' Suppofing him to be near you, he is at a didance frorn 
the Americans. A privilege which maybe attended with 
fome inconvenience to you, is not the^ lefs a privilege. 
But, feparated as they are from Great Britain, by im- 

4 
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menfe feas, of what concern is it to you whether your co- 
lonics accept or rejeft ^our conftitutions ? What has this 
to do eitl^r for or againft your flrength, or for or againft 
your fee u fit y ? That unity, of which you exaggerate the 
advantages, is alfo nothing more than a vain pretence. 
You urge your laws to them when they are opprefled by 
them, and you trample upon them yourfelves when they 
appeal to them in their favour. You tax yourfelves, and 
you want to tax them. Wlien the lead encroachment is 
attempted upon this privilege, you exclaim with rage, you 
take up arms, and you are ready to ’devote yourfelves to 
death, and yet you put the poniard to the throat of your 
fellow- citizen to compel him to renounce it. Your ports 
are open to all nations, and you ihut up thofe of the colo- 
nifts from them. Your merchandize is conveyed to all 
parts where you choofe to fend it, and theirs is forced to 
be fent to you. You manufa<ffure, and you will not fuf- 
fer them to do the fame. They have hides and they have 
iron, and you compel them to deliver thefe hides and this 
iron to you in the rough Hate. What you get at a low 
price, they muft purchafe from you at the price which your 
rapacioufnefs exa6led. You facrifice them to your mer- 
chants ; and becaufeyour Eaft-India company was in dan- 
ger, it was neceffary that their Ioffes rtiould be repaired by 
the Americans. And yet you call them your fellow-citi- 
zens, and it is thus you invite them to accept your conffi- 
tution. This unity, this league, which feems fo neceffary 
to you, is nothing more than the league of the fooliih ani- 
mals in the fable, among which you have referved to your- 
felf the part of the lion. 

Perhaps you have only fuffered yourfelves to be induc- 
ed to fill the New World with blood and ravages, merely 
from a falfe point of honour. We like to perfuade our- 
felves, that fo many enormities have not been the ^onfe- 
quences of a projedf coolly concerted. You have been 
told, that the Americans were nothing more than a bafe 
herd of cowards, whom the lead threat would induce with 
fear and conftemation to comply with every thing you 
chofc to exa61. Inftead of thole pufillanimous men, who 
had been deferibed to you, and whom you had been taught 
to exped, you met with brave people, true Engliflinaen, 
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and fellow-citizens worthy of you. Was this a reafon for 
increafing your anger ? What ! have your anceftors admir- 
ed the Dutch fhaking off the Spanifh yoke : you 

be aftoniHied that your defeendants, your countrymen, your 
brethren, thofe who felt your blood circulating in their 
veins, fhould rather choofe to fpill it than fubmit to the 
yoke, and fhould prefer death to a life of flaver)' ? A ftran- 
ger, over whom you would afliime the fame pretenfions, 
would have difarmed you ; if laying bare his breaft, he had 
faid, “ bury your dagger here, or leave me free.” And 
yet you murder your brother, and you murder him with- 
out remorfe, becaufe he is your brother ? Englifhmen ! 
what can be more ighominous than the ferocioufnefs of a 
man proud of his libert^i and encroaching upon that pf 
another ? Mull we be taught to believe, that the greatefl 
enemy of liberty is the man who enjoys it ? Alas ! we are 
but too much difpofed to believe it. Enemies to kings, you 
have all their haughtinefs. Enemies to the royal prero- 
gative, you’difplay it in all parts. You fhew yourfelves 
tyrants everywhere. Tyrants of nations and of your co- 
lonies ; if you fliould prevail in this contefl, it is becaufc 
Heaven will have been inattentive to the vows that are ad - 
drefTtd to it from all regions of the earth. 

Since the feas have not fwallowed up your proud fatel- 
lites, tell me what will become of them, if there fhould 
arife in tlic New World an eloquent man, who fhould pro- 
mife eternal falvation to thofe who fliould perifh fvvord in 
hand, the martyrs of liberty. Americans, let your priefts be 
incefrant4y feen in your pulpits, with crowns in their hands, 
and fhewlng you the heavens opened. Frieda of the 
New World, it is time to expiate the ancient fanaticlfm, 
which hath defolated and ravaged America, by a fanati- 
cifm piore fortunate, the offspring of politics and of liber- 
ty. But yon will not deceive your fellow-citizens. God, 
who is the fird principle of judice and of order, abhors ty- 
rants. God hath imprinted in the heart of man the fa- 
cred love of liberty, and will not fuffer that fervitude fhould 
degrade and disfigure the mod beautiful of his works. If 
apotheods be due to man, it is certainly to him who fights 
and dies for his country. Place his image in your 
churches, and put it near your altars. It will be the wor- 
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fhip of the country. Compofe a political and religious 
Calendar, in winch every day (hall be marked with the 
name dC fome one of thofe heroes who (hall have fpilt his 
blood t^ make you free. Your pollerity will I'eadthem one 
day with a holy refpeff ; they will fay, thefe are the names 
of thofe who have fet half the world at liberty, and who, 
exerting themfelves for our happii>efs before we exllled, 
have prevented that at our birth we Ihould hear the rattl- 
ing of chains over our cradles. 

When the caufe of the colonies Was de- Mrafurct 
bated in the national affemblies, we have land ought to 
heard many excellent pleadings pronounc- have adoptedln 
ed in their favour. But perhaps the fol- her colonies, 
lowing would have been the moft proper to 
addrefs to them. 

“ I will fay nothing to you, gentlemen, of the jftflice 
“ or injuftice of your prctenfioris. I am not fo much a 
flranger to public affairs, to be ignorant that this preli- 
minary examination, which is facred in all other circum- 
“ dances of life, would be improper and ridiculous in this. 
“ 1 will not enter into what cxpecflations you may have 
“ of fuccefs, nor will I examine whether you will prevail 
“ in this caufe, although this fubjecfl might appear of fome 
importance to you, and might probably engage your at- 
“ teiuion. Nor will I even compare the advantages of 
your fituation if you fhould fucceed, with the confe- 
“ quences that will follow if you fliould fail. But I will 
“ fuppofe at once, that you have reduced the colonies to 
the degree of fervitude which you require. I only wifh 
to be informed how you will maintain them in it. Will 
■“ it be by a Handing army ? But this army, which will ex- 
baud you of men and money, will it follow or not the 
** the increafe of population ? there are but two anfwers 
“ to be made to this quedion, and of thefe two anfwers 
one feems ^o me to be abfurd, and the other brings you 
back to the fituation in which you now are. I have 
refle<£led much upon the matter, and if I midake not, 
** 1 have difeovered the only reafonable and furc meafurc 
you have to .purfuc. This is, as foon as you fhall haye 
“ made yourfelvea maders of them, to dop the progrefs of 
VoL VL D 
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“ popuhtion, fince it appears to you more advantagous, 
more honourable, and more proper, to rule over a fmall 
number of (laves, than to have a nation of freemen for 
your equals and friends. ^ r 

But you will aflc roe, how is the progrefs of popula-, 
tion to be (lopped ? The expedient might perhaps dif- 
** guft men of weak and pufillanimous minds ; but fortu- 
nately there are none fuch in this augull aflembly. This 
‘‘ expedient is to put to death, without mercy, the great- 
eft part of thefe unworthy rebels, and to reduce the 
“ reft to the condition of negroes. The brave and gcner- 
ous Spartans, fo celebrated in ancient and modern hif- 
“ tory, have fet you the example, l.ike them, with their 
** faces muffled up in their cloaks, let our fellow-citizens 
“ and fatellites go out clandeftioely in the night-time, and 
maflacre the children of our helots by the fide of their 
“ fathers and on the breads of their mothers, leaving on- 
ly a fufficient number of them alive for the labours, and 
“ for our fecurity/^ 

Englifhmen, you (liudder at this horrid propoful, and 
you alk what meafure might be adopted ; either conquer- 
ors or conquered, this is what you have to do ? If the 
refentment excited by your barbarities can be calmed, if 
the Americans can (hut their eyes upon the ravages that 
furround them, if when walking over the ruiiis of their 
cities reduced to afhes, and of their habitations deftroyed, 
over the bones of their fellow citizens fcattered in the 
field ; if while they breathe the feeut of blood which your 
hands have fpilt in all parts, it can be poflible that they 
(hould forget the enormities of your defpotifm ; if they 
can allow themfelves to put the lead trull in your difeour- 
fes, and can perfuade themfelves that you have feriouily 
renounced the injullice of your pretenfions, begin by re- 
calling the aflafiins who are in your pay ; reftore liberty 
to their ports, which you now keep blocked up ; let your 
veffels depart from their coatls ; and if there be a wife ci- 
tizen among you, let him take an olive branch in hia hand, 
let him prelent hiinfelf to them and fay i 

“ O you, our fellow citizens and: our old friends, allow 
us to ufe this title | we have indeed, profaned it, but our 
repentance makes us worthy of refummg it, and we (hail 
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hereafter afpire to the glory of preferving it ; vve coi;- 
feffl, in the prefence of Heaven, and ^f this earth, whic{\ 
hav^becn witneffes of it, that our pretenfipns have beep 
‘‘ unjuiK and our proceedings barbarous. Forget them as 
we do. Build up your ramparts and your fortreflcs. 
“ Affemble yourfelves again in your peaceable habitations, 
“ Let U3 wipe out from our memory even the lad drop of 
‘‘ blood that has been fpilt. .We admire the generous fpi- 
“ rit which hath dire£lcd you. It is the fame to which, 
“ in fimilar circumftances, we have owed our falvation. It 
is particularly by thefe figns that we know you to be our 
fellow citizens and our brethren : your wilh is liberty, 
and you (hall be free. You fliall be free in all the ex- 
“ tent that we ourfelvcs have attached to this fucred name. 
“ It is not from us that you hold this right ; wc can nei- 
“ ther give it nor take it away from you. You have re- 
“ ceived It as we have, from nature, which the crime and 
the fword of tyrants can fight again (I, but cannot de* 
“ ftroy. We pretend not to any kind of fuperiority over 
you j the honour of afpiring to an equality is fuftlciently 
glorious for us. We are too well acquainted with the 
ineiliinable advantage of governing ourfelves, to be de- 
“ firoiis hereafter of depriving you of it. 

Mailers and fupreme arbitrators of your own legifla- 
‘‘ tion, If in your Hates you can create a better form of 
“ government than ours is, we congratulate you previoufly 
upon it. Your happinefs will infpire us with no other 
“ fentinheiit than the deiire of imitating you. Form for 
yourfelves conftit^itions adapted to your climate, to your 
“ foil, and to the New World, which you arc civilizing. 
“ 'Wlio can be better acquainted with your own wants 
“ than yourfelves ? Proud and virtuous fouls, fuch as yours 
are, ought not to obey any laws except thofe whicli they 
“ give themfelves. Every other yoke would be unworthy 
“ of them. ' Regulate your taxes yourfelves. We only 
“ aik of you to conform to our cuitom in the levying of 
“ the impoll. We will prefent yop with a (late of our 
“ wants, and you will determine yourfelves the juft pror 
“ portion between your fupplies and your riches. 

“ Moreover, exercife your own indullry as wc do ours, 
‘‘ and that without any reftralru. Make the beft advan- 
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“ tagc of the benefits of nature, and of the fertile regions 
** which you inhabk. Let the iron of your mines, the fleeces 
** of yohr flocks, the (kins of the wild animals wandering 
** in your foretts, be prepared in your own rtiaouradtures, 
and acquire in your hands an additional value. Let your 
** ports be free. Let you r .commodities, and the produc- 
tion of your arts, be conveyed to all'partsof the world, 
“from whence you may alfo derive all thofc which you 
“ arc in want of. This is one of bur privileges, let it alfo 
“ be yours. The empire of the ocean, wmch we have 
fubdtied by two centuries of grandeur and glory, belongs 
to you as .wejl as to us. We will be united by the tied 
“ of commerce. ^You ynll. bring your produftions to u^, 
** which wc will accept in preference to thofe of idi other 
people ; and. we hope that you will prefer ours to thofe 
of foreign nations, without, however, being redrained to 
it by any law, unlefs by tjiat of the common intereft, 
“ and by the title of fellow citizens and friends. 

Let your fhips and ours, decorated with the fame flag, 
cover the feas ; and when thefe friendly veffels (hall meet 
“ in the midft of the deferts of the ocean, letflioutsof joy 
“ be heard on both Tides, Let peace be renewed, and let 
“ concord lail fpr ever between us. We underftand at 
“ length, that the chain of reciprocal benevolence is the 
“ only one that can canned empires at fi^rh a diftanc^, 
“ and that every other prin<^iple of union would be unjull 
and precarious. 

“ According to this new plan of everlafting friendlhip, 
“ let agriculture, induftry, Icgiflatjon, the arts, and that 
** firft of all fciences, that of doing the greated good to 
dates and to mankind, be improved among us. Let the 
** account of your happinefs invite around yojir dwellings 
•* all the unfortunate men upon the face of the earth. Let 
“ tyrants of all countries, and all oppreflbrs, whether po- 
Ihical or religious, know, that there cxilts a place upon 
the earth where qnc may efcape from their chains ; 
where humanity difgraced hath raifed its head again ; 
“ where the harvefts grow for the poor.; where the laws 
are no more than the guarantee of happinefs; wliere re* 
“ ligion is free, and confcicncc hath ceafed to be a arc.; 
“ ti^crc Nature, in a word; feems to wjlh tojuftify heefeif 
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for having;cTcated tnan ; and where government^ £or fo 
long a time guift)rover all the earth, at length makes 
“ ampp reparation for its crimes. Let the idea of fuch 
“ an afj'lum alarm the deCpota, and ferve as.n reftraint to 
them for if the happinefs of mankind be a matter of 
“ indifference to them, they are at leall ambitious andava- 
ricious, and are therefore anxigu® to preferve both their 
power and their riches. 

“ We ourfelvcs, O ! our fellow citizens and our friends, 
“'we ourfelves will profit by your example. If our con- 
“ (litution fhould be impaired ; if public wealth fhould 
“ corrupt the court, and the court the nation ; If our 
kings, to whom we have given fo many terrible leffona, 
“ fliould at length forget them ; if we, who were an au- 
guft people, were threatened with becoming the mean- 
“ cil and vikfl of all herds by felling ourfelves ; the fight 
“ of your virtues and of your laws might perhaps re-ani- 
“ mate U8. It would recal to our degraded minds both 
“ the value and the grandeur of liberty : and if this cx- 
ample Ihould be inefFe(SIual ; if flavcry, th^ confequence 
of venal corruption, fhould one day ellablilh itfclf in that 
“ fame country, which hath been deluged with blood in 
** the caufc of liberty, and where our fathers have fecn 
“ fcaffoids eredfed for tyrants 5 we will then abandon this 
“ ungrateful land devoted to defpotifm, and we will leave 
“ the monfter to rdgn over a defert. You will then re- 
“ eeivc us as friends and brethren. You will partake with 
“ us that foil, that air, as free as the fouls of its generous 
“ inhabitants ;; and thanks to your virtues, -we Sail find 
“ England and a country again. • 

“ Such are, brave fellow citizens, both oux* hopes and 
•‘our wifhes. • Receive, therefore, our oaths as the 
•• pledges of fo holy an alliance. Let us invoke, to ren- 
“ der this treaty more foleran, let us invoke our common 
“ anceftors, who have all been animated with the fpirit of 
•• liberty as you are, and who have not feared to die in ita 
“ defence. Let us call to witnefs the memory of the il- 
“ luftrious founders of your colonics, that of your aiigu/l 
“ legiflators, of the philofopher Locke, who was the firll 
“ man upon earth who made a code of toleration, and of 
“ the venerable Penn, ^ who firft founded a city of brothers# 

D s- 
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** The feub of thefe great men, whofe eyes are Undoubtedly 
“ In this moment fixed upon ns, are worthy to prefidc at a 
** treaty which is to fecurc the peace of two worlds. Let 
** us fwear in their prefence, and upon thofe arms with 

which you have fought us, to remain ever united and 

faithful ; and when we have pronounced altogether an 
“ oath of peace, then let thefe fame arms be taken up, and 
“ let them be conveyed into a facred depofit, where fathers 
“ will fliew them to every rifing generation : and there let 
“ them be kept faithfully from age to age, in order to be 
“ oUe day turned agair.ft the firit man, whether Englifhor 
** American, who fliall dare to propofe the breaking off 
** of this alliance, equally ufcful and equally honourable to 
** both nations.’’ 

At this difeourfe methinks 1 hear the cities, the ham- 
lets, the fields, and all the fhorcs, of North America, re- 
found with acclamations, and repeating with emotion the 
name of their Englifh brethren, the name of the mother 
country. Joyful fireworks fucceed to the conflagrations 
of difeord ; and in the meanwhile, the nations, jealous of 
your^ower, will remain filent in aftoniflimcnt and defpair. 

The parliament is going to aflembl'e, and what have we 
toexped I Will the voice of reafon be heard tlicre, or will 
they pcrfeverc in their folly ? Will they be the defenders 
of the people, or the inftrument of the tyranny of mlnif- 
ters ? Will their a(fls be the decrees of a free nation, or 
edidls dilated by the court ? I attend at the debates. 
Thefe revered places refound with harangues full of mo- 
deration and wifdora. Soft perfuafion feem to flow from 
the lips of the mod diftinguifhed orators. They draw tears 
from the audience. My heart is elated with hope, when 
fuddenly a voice, the organ of defpotifm and of war, fuf- 
pends this delightful einotionr 

“ Englifhmcn,” faith this furious dcclalmer, “ can you 
“ hefitate one moment ? They are your rights, your mod 
“ important Intereds ; it is the glory of your name which 
“ mud be defended. Thefe great benefits arc not attack- 
“ ed by a foreign power, but threatened by a domedic 
“ enemy. The danger is the greater, the outrage more 
“ fcnfibly felt. 

“ Between two rival nations in arms for mutual preten^ 
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“ fioos, policy may fomctimes fufpend the fight. Againib 
rebellious fubjeAs the grcateft fault is delay. All mo- 
deration is weaknefs. The ftandard of rebellion was 
“ railed by boldnefa ; let it be pulled down by force. Let 
“ the fword of juftice fall upon thofe who have unlheath- 
“ ed it. Let us lofe no time ; to ftifle revolutions, there 
is a firll moment to be feized upon. Let us not leave 
‘‘ to aftonilhed minds, the leifure to accuftom themfclves 
“ to their crime to the chiefs, the time to confirm their 
“ power } nor to the people, that of learning to obey new 
“mailers. The people in a rebellion are almoil always 
“ drawn away by tome foreign impulfe ; neither their fury, 
“ nor their hatred, nor their attachment, belong to them* 
“ Their palTions arc given to them as their weapons. Let 
“ U3 difplay before their eyes the ftrength and majefty of 
“ the Bricifh empire. They will foon fall down at our 
“ feet ; they will pafs on, in an inflant, from terror to re- 
“ morfe, and from remorfe to obedience. If we muft have 
“ recourfe to the feverity of arms, let there be no quar* 
ter. . In civil war, mercy is the moll falfe of all virtues. 
When once the fword is dravvn, it Ihould never be Iheatb- 
‘Ved till fubmillion be attained. Henceforward it is theirs 
“ to anfwer to heaven and to earth for their own misfor- 
“ tunes. Let us confider, that a temporary feverity, ex- 
“ ercifed in thefe rebellious regions, muftfecure to usobe- 
“ dicnce and peace for ages to come. 

To fufpend our exertions, and to difi^rm us, we are 
“ repeatedly told, that this country is peopled with our 
‘^ fellow-citizens, our friends, and our brothers. What 
“ lhall we invoke in their favour names which they have 
“ outraged, and ties which they have broken ? Thcl'c 
“ names, and thefe facred ties, arc the things that accufe 
“ them, and pro:>ounce them guilty. Since when do thefe 
“ titles, fo revered, impofe duties only upon us ? Since 
“ when have rebellious children the right of taking up 
“ arms agalnll their mother, of depriving her of her iuhe- 
“ ritance, and of tearing her to pieces ? They talk of li- 
<* berty. I refped the name as much as they do : but, is 
“ this liberty independence? Is it the riglit of fubverting 
“ a legiflatiun, ellablilhed and founded fpr two ccuturic?8 
“ pall ? Is it the right of fubverting all our rights ? They 
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** talk of liberty ; and I talk of the fupretnacy and thc: 
fbvereign power of England. 

What, if they had any complaints to make, r£ they- 
refufed to bear with us a fmall portion of the burthen 
** which opprcflcfi us, and to (hare in our expences,^ as wc 
** make them (hare in our grandeur, had they no other 
** way of doing this but by rebellion, but by arms ? They 
are called our fellow citizens, and our friends ; but I 
** behold in them nothing more than our pcrfccutors, and 
** ihe moil: cruel enemies of our country. Undoubtedly, 
** we have had common anceftors ; but thefe refpedable 
<< forefathers I myfelf call upon with confidence. If their 
« (hades could refumc their place here,^ their indignation 
** would be equal to ours. With what refentment would 
thefe virtuous citizens hear, that thufe of their defeen- 
danta who had fettled beyond the feas, had no fooncr 
felt their own ftrength, than they had maefc the guilty 
trial of it againd their country ; and that they have turn- 
** ed their own benefits againft l^r ? .All of them, yes, aU 
of them, even that pacific fet into whom their founder 
inftilled the duty of never fteeping their hands in blood ; 
they who had refpefted the righti and the lives 
** vage people ; they who, lA the enthufiafm of humini- 
ty, have broken the fetters of their (laves j at prefect, 
equally faithlcfs to their country and to their rejigi^n, 
<< take up arms for the purpofe of carnage, and to ufe 
them againft you. They treat all men as their brethren ; 
“ and you alone, of all people, are excluded from this 
title. They have taught the world, thatthc favage Arne- 
ricans, and the negroes of Africa, are henceforth Icfs 
ftrangers to them than the citizens of England. 

** Arm yourfelves, therefore ; avenge your offended 
rights, avenge your greatnefs betrayed. Difplay that 
“ power, which makes itfelf be feared in Europe,' in 
** Africa, and in India j and which hath fo often adonilhed 
** America itfelf ; and fince between a fovereign people,. 
<< and the fubjed that rebels, there can henceforth be no 
other treaty than that of force, kt‘ force determine the 
matter. Preferve and retake that univerfe which be- 
longs to you, and which ingratitude and boldncfs would 
dcpnvc you of.’^ 
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The fophifms qY a Yekcment orator, England refolv^ 
fupportcd by the influence of the crown, io redwe her 
and by national pride, extinguifhed ia 
mo ft or the reprefentatives of the people 
the defirc cJf a pacific arrat^eraent* TRe newrefolutions' 
are fimilar to the former^ Every thing in them even bears, 
in a more decifive manner^ the ftaipp of ferocioufnt fd and 
defpotifm. Armies are raifed, and fleets are equipped. 
The generals and the admirals fail towards the New 
World, with‘deftruftive and fenguinary orders and plana. 
Nothing but unreferved fubmiflion can preferve pr put a 
flop to the ravages ordained again ft "the colonics. 

Till thi^ memorable period, the Americana had confin- 
ed .tliemfelves to a rcfiftance authorifed by the Eng- 
lifli laws themfclves. They had fliewn no other ambit ior^, 
but that of being maintained in the very limited rights 
which they had ^ways enjoyed. • Their chiefs, even, who 
might be fiippofed*^ to have more extenfive viev.^, had not 
yet ventured to fpeak to the people of any thing more 
than an advantageous accommodation. By going further^ 
they would have been apprchenfive of lofing the confidence 
of the people, attached by lialnt to an empire under the 
pifotedion of which they had profpered. Tl»ie report of 
the great preparations that were making for war in the Old 
Hemifphere, either to-enflaveor reduce the new one to 
aflws, extinguillied what reoiaina there might be of affec-» 
tion for the original government. It now remained only 
to infpire the minds of men with energy. Thia effed was 
produced by, a work intitled ■“ Common Senle.^^ Wo 
fiiall here give an account of the ground work of this doc- 
trine, without confining oUrfelvcs precifdy to the order 
the wdter hath adopted. 

Never,, fays the author of this celebrated work^ 

(hd an intereJft of gre«^er importance engage the attention- 
of the nations. U is not the concern of a city,, or of a 
province ; ft is that of an immenfe continent, and of st 
ppreat part of the globe. It U not the concern of a day*^ 

It is that of ages. The prdent period will determine tlie/ 
fate of a long futurity ; and many hnndredyears.aftcr the 
celTation of our exiftence, the fun, in giving light to this, 
hcmifpherei^ will Ihinc cither upon our fliame or 
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ry# Wc have for a long time talked of reconciliation and 
peace ; but every thing is changed. As foon as arms arc 
taken up, as foon as the firft drop of blood is fpjlt, the 
time for debate is paft. One day hath given rife to a re- 
volution. One day hath tranfported us into a new age. 

Men of timorous minds, and who judge of the future 
by the paft, think we arc in want of the protection of 
England. She may be ufefiil to a rifing colony ; (he is 
become dangerous to a nation completely formed. Infan- 
cy {lands in need of fupport, but youth muft walk free, 
and with the elevation that is fuitable to it. Between one 
nation and another, as between man and man, he who can 
have the pCwer and the right to proteCl me, may alfo have 
the power and the will to dome an injury. I give up the 
protector in order that 1 may not have a mafter to 
fear. 

In Europe, the people are too clofely prefied together 
to admit this part of the globe to enjoy conftant peace. 
The interefts of courts and of nations are always claftiing 
with each other. As the friends of England, we are 
obliged to have all her enemies. The dowry which this 
alliance will bring to America is perpetual war. Let us, 
therefore, fepaiate. Neutrality, trade, and peace ; fuch 
are the foundations of our grandeur. 

The authority of Great Britain muft fooner or later 
have an end. This is the operation of nature, of necef- 
fjty, and of time. The Englifh government, therefore, 
can only give us a temporary conftitution ; and we (hall 
only bCqucath to our poftcrity an American ftate, biir- 
thened with diflcufions and debts. If we be defirous of 
fccuring our happinefs, let us feparate. If we be fathers, 
and if we love our children, let us feparate. Laws and 
liberty, fuch is the inheritance we owe them. 

England is at too great a diftance from us to govern us. 
What, fliall we always crofs two thoufand leagues to de- 
mand the protection of laws, to claim juftice, to juftify 
ourfelves of imaginarycrimes, and meanly to folicit the court 
and the miniftry of a foreign climate \ Muft we wait 
whole years for every anfwer, fuppofing it were not too 
often injuftice that we were obliged to go in fearch of 
acrofs the ocean ? No ; for a great ftate, the centre and 
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the feat of powe;- muft neccfTarlly be in the ftate itfclf. 
Nothing but the dcfpotifm of the eaft can pofllbly have 
accuftomed the people thus to receive laws from diflan t 
mafleys, or from bafhawa, who are the reprefentatives of 
invifible tyrants. But remember, that the more the dif- 
tance increafes, the heavier is the weight of defpotifm ; 
and that the people, then deprive'd of all the benefits of 
government, have none but the misfortunes and vices of 
it. 

Nature hath not created a world, in order to fubje£l it 
to the inhabitants of an ifland in another hemifphere. 
Nature hath eftablilhed laws of equilibrium, which fhe 
follows in all parts, in the heavens as on the earth. By 
the rule of quantity and of diflance, America can belong 
only to itfelf. 

There is no government without a mutual confidence, 
between him who commands and him who obeys ; other- 
wife all is over, the communication is interrupted, and can- 
not pofllbly be renewed. England hath (hewn too evi- 
dently that fhe wanted to command us as Haves j America, 
that fhe was equally fcnfible of her rights and her ftrength. 
Each of them hath betrayed its fecret j and from that mo- 
ment no treaty can take place. It would be figned by 
hatred and miflrufl ; hatred w^hich cannot forgive, and 
millrufl, which in its nature is irreconcilable. 

Would you know what would be the confequence of an 
accommodation ? Your ruin. You fland in need of laws, 
and will not obtain them. Who is to give them to you ? 
The Englifh nation ? But flie is jealous of your increafe. 
The king I He is your enemy. Yourfelves, in your af- 
femblies ? po you not recollcdl, that every Icgiflation is 
fubjedl to the negative right of the monarch who wifhes 
to liibdue you ? This right would be a terrible one, incef- 
fantly militating againft you. Should you make demands, 
they will be eluded ; fhoiild you form plans of grandeur 
and commerce, they would become an objcdl of alarm for 
the mother country. Your government would be nothing 
more than a claadeiliue war, fuch as 'that of an enemy 
who wifhes to deftroy without fighting ; it would be, in 
political economy, a flow and concealed aflaflination, which 
gives rife to languor, which prolongs and entertains wcak- 

D 6. 
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ircfc, atid which, by a deftrud^irc art, kcCps the body 
d^nally fu^cndcd between life and death. If yon Ihould 
fubmit to England, fuch will be your fate. 

We have a tight to take up arms. Our rights !ft*e rte-* 
ceffity, h jtift defence | our misfortunes, thofe of out 
children, the cnorrnitica committed againft us. Our righte 
arc out aiiguft title of natron. The fword n^uft decide be- 
tween tis. The tribunal of war is henceforth the only 
tribunal that cxifts for us. If we muft\ fight, let it at 
Ifeaft be for a caufc that is Worthy, and which, will reward 
us for the lavilhment of our riches and our blood. What ! 
flialt we e^pofe ourtelves to fee our citrea deftroyed, out 
countries ravaged, our families put to the fword, merely 
to obtain an honourable accommodation ; that is to fay,^ 
to entreat for new chains, and to cement ourfelves the edii 
fice of our ilavery ? What 1 ihall it be by the light of con- 
flagrations ; fhall it be over the graves of oivr fathers, of 
enr children, and bf our wives, that Wc ihall fign a treaty 
with our bpprefTors ? And will they, covered over with 
ciur bloody condefetnd to forgive iis ? Alas ! wt fliould 
then be nothing mbre than a vile objeA of afloniihment ta 
Europe, df indignation to America, and of contempt 
Cten to our enemies. If we can obey, wc have had no 
light to contend. Liberty alone can abfolvc us. Libert- 
ty, and entire liberty, is the only aim Worthy of our ef- 
forts and of our perils. What do I faV i It belongs to 
uS from this Itioinent. It is in the bldody plains of Lelc- 
ington that bur claims are regihered ; it iS there that Eng- 
land hath torn in pieces that contraft which tmited uS to 
her. Yes, at the infiant Whet England fired the firft 
ftiot againft iw, Nature hetfelf proclaimed us free and ia*^ 
dependent. 

Xet ds avail ourfelvts of the benefits wt receive from 
t>trr enemies. The touth of nations ia the age moll k*- 
♦ourable to their inttepehdence. It is the period of erree- 
gy amd vigour. Our minds are not yet furrounded with 
ftrat parade of luitury which fcrves as a hofbgc to tyram- 
ny. Onr limbs arc not yet enervated by the arts of 'eflh** 
tninaty. There is none of that nobiHty bearing fway 
atttong uv, which,*even by hs oonllittrtion, h aflkd to kings; 
which IS no fatthtr attatbtd to Kbeity, iSban when it enn 
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make it the means of oppreffion $ th)it nobility, eeger of 
rights and titles, for whom, in times of revolution and 
enfis, the people are nothin|; more than an inftrument, and 
for whbm the fuptetne povret is a corrupter always at; 
hand. 

Your colonies are formed of plain and courageous, labo- 
rious and proud, men ; men who are at once the^proprie-^ 
tors and the cultivators of their lands. Liberty is the hrft. 
of their wants, Raftic labours have previoufly inured them 
to war. Public enthufiafm will bring forth talents un- 
known. It is in revolutions that the minds of men are 
enlarged, that heroes make their appearance, and take 
their poll, Recai Holland t(^your memory, and the mul- 
titude of extraordinary men to whom the conteft for her 
liberty gave birth ; fuch is your, example. Recoiled her, 
fuGceis : fUch is your prefage. 

Let our firft meafurc.be to form a conftitution that may^ 
unite U8. The moment is come. Later than this, it 
would be abandoned to an uncertain futurity^ and to the 
caprices of chance. The more we acquire men and riches^ 
the more barriem will arife between us. How fliall we 
then cfinciliatc fo many interelts and fo many provinces ? 
For a union of this kind, it is necelTary that Cvciy people 
Ihould be fcnfible at once of the wcaknefs and ftrength of 
tlic whok. Great calamiues or great apprchenlions mull 
prevail. Thctfc it is, that among nations, as among indi- 
iriduah, thofe vigorous and rooted frienddrip® take place, 
which reciprocally bind the fouls and the intered of men. 
Then it is, that onefingiefpmt univerfally prevailing, forms 
the genius of dates $ and that aU the feattered forces be* 
come,, by being colkded, one foie and terrible force. 
Thanka to our pcrfecutors^ we are now at that period ; 
and U we have courage, it will be a fortunate one for u8. 
Few nations have feized the favourable moment for the form-' 
9tion of their government. If this moment fhould once 
tfoape, it never returns j and nxn are confequcntly punilh- 
cd with eges of anarchy and flavtry. Let not a fimilar 
feult prepare hmilar regrets for us, which would be inef^ 
fe^ual. 

Let \x% thcretoe Itsze upoo the moment wUck is tlie 
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only onf for us. It is in our power to form the fineft 6 di>- 
fUtution that ever exiftcd among men. You have read in 
your facred writings the hiftory of mankind buried under 
a general deluge of the globe. One fingle family“furviv- 
ed, and was commiflioned by the Supreme Being to re- 
new the earth. We are that family. Dcfpotirm hath 
overwhelmed every thing ; and we. can renew the world a 
fecond time. 

At this inftant, we are going to determine the fate of a 
race of men more numerous, perhaps, than all the people 
of Europe taken together. Shall we wait till we become 
the prey of the conqueror, and till the hopes of the uni- 
verfe flrall be frullrated \ Let us fuppofe, that all the fu- 
ture generations of the world have at this momeiit their 
eyes fixed upon us, and are afkiiig us, for liberty. We 
are going to fettle their delUny. If we betray them, they 
will one day walk over our graves with their chains, and 
perhaps load us with imprecations. 

Remember a work that hath appeared among us, and 
the motto of which was, union oh death. 

Let us therefore unite, and begin by declaring our in- 
pEPEN EN''! . That alone can efface the title of rebel- 
Jious fubjedls, which our infolent oppreffors dare to bcr 
flow upon us. That alone can make ui rife to that digni- 
ty that is our due, infure us allies among the powers, and 
imprint refped even on our enerpies ; and if we treat with 
them, that alone can give us the right of treating with 
that right and majefty which belongs to a nation, 
i But I will repeat it ; let us lofe no time. Our uncer- 
tainty occafions our weaknefs. Let us dare to be free, and 
we are fo. When we are ready to get, over this ftep, we 
ftart back. We all look at each other with anxious curp- 
gfity. It feems as if we were a ft on i died at our boldnefs, 
and frightened at our courage. But it is no longer time 
to calculate. In great affairs, and where tliere is but one 
great meafure to adopt, too much circumfpc6tion ceafes 
to be‘ prudence. Whatever is eKtreme demands an ex^ 
treme reColulion. Then the pioft enterprifing fteps are 
the moil prudent ; and the excels of boldnefs becomci 
even the means and the warrant of fiiccefs.- 
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Such was the bafis of the fentiments The colonies d 5 r- 
and ideas diffufed in this work. They dare themfelves 
confirmed in their principl(?8 thofc bold independent of 
men, who for a long time paft had afkcd England. 
to be entirely detached from the mother 
country. The timid citizens, who had hitherto hefitated, 
at length determined on this great feparation. The wifh 
for independence had a fufilcient number of partifans, to 
enable the general congrefs to declare it on the 4th of July 
1776. 

O that 1 had received from nature the genius and elo- 
quence of the celebrated orators of Athens and Rome ! 
With what fublimity, with what enthufiafm fliould I not 
fpeak of thofe generous men, who, by their patience, 
their wifdom, and their courage, have eredled this grand 
edifice.^ Hancock, Franklin, and the two Adams, were 
the principal perfons in this interelling feene ; but tliey 
were not the only ones. Pofterity will be acquainted with 
them, all. Their celebrated names will be tranfmitted to 
it by a more fortunate pen than mine. The marble and 
the bronze wdll exhibit them to the remoteft ages. At 
fight of them, the friend of liberty will feel his eyes fill- 
ed with pleafmg tears, and his heart will bound with joy. 
Under the bull of one of them has been written, ffe took 
from heaven its thundery and from tyrants their feeptre. They 
will all partake with him the laft words of this encomium. 

Heroic region ! mine advanced age will not allow me to 
vifit thee ! 1 (hall never be prefent amidft the refpedable 
perfons who compofe your arcopagus. I fhall never af- 
fift at the deliberations of your congrefs. I (hall die 
\vithout having feen the refidence of toleration, of mor- 
*ality, and of found laws ; of virtue, and of liberty. A 
free and facred land will not cover my aflies ; but 1 could 
have wiHied it ; and my laft words ftiall be vow's addreffed 
to heaven for your piofperity. 

Although America was aftured that her condufl would 
meet with univerfal approbation, yet flie thought it her 
duty to lay before the nations the motives of it. She 
' publilhed her manifefto in which we read the hiftory of 

* The Englilh reader will eaHly perceive that this account is not 
taken literally from the original mauifofto publilhcd by the Amcri- 
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the Ei^liih tiarion^. and of its king, will offer to pofteri* 
ty^ inlpeaking of them and of us, nothing but a heap of 
outrages and ufurpationfi, all squally tendirig to the cila* 
blifhment of abfoliite tyranny in thtfe proviaccs. “ 

This hiftory will fay, that its monarch hath refufed to* 
give his confent to laws which were the moll falutary and 
the moil ncceflary for the public good. 

That he hath transferred the afl'embh'es to inconvenient 
places,, at a dillancc from the records, in order to bring 
the deputies more eafily into his views. 

That he hath fcvcral times diflblvcjl the chamber of the 
reprefentatives, becaofe the rights of the people were 
ftrenuoufly defended there. 

That after the dilfolution, the Hates have been left too 
long witlwut reprefentatives, and were confequently eit* 
expofed to the inconveniences rcfulting from the want of 
an alTembly. 

That he hath endeavoured to put a Hop to* population,-^ 
by making it difficult for a foreigner to be naturalized,, 
and by requiring too much ibr the lands of which he 
granted the property. 

That he hath put the judges too much under his de- 
pendence, by eiiading that tlvey fhould \uAd their offices 
and their falaries from him alone. 

That he hath created new places, and filled thofc re- - 
gions with a multitude of agents, who devoured our fab- 
Hance, and ffiHoibed our tranquillity... 

That in time of full peace he hath kept>up confiderable 
forces in the midH*. of us, .without the conleat of the Ic- 
giflativc power. 

That he hath rendered the military pov^ier independent 
of, and even fuperior to, the civil law. 

That he hath fettled with corrupt men to lodge armed 
foldiers in. our houfes, and to Iheltcr them from punilh- 
ment for the murders which they might, commit in Ame- 
rica } to dellroy our trade in all the parts of the globe ; to 
Impofe taxes on ue without our confent ; to deprive us in 
fcvcral cafes of our trials by Juries ^ to tranffiort us be- 
yond feas,*that we might be brought to trial tliere; to 
t«kc away our charaftcrsi fupprefs our belt laws, and alter 
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the bafis and tlic form of our government ; to fufpend flinty 
own legjflation> in order to give us other laws. 

That*he hath himfelf abdicate J his government over the 
provinces of America, by declaring that we had forfeited* 
his protc6iion, and by waging war againft us. 

That he hath caufed our coaih to be ravaged, our porta- 
to be deilroy^d, and oiu* people to be maffacred. 

That he hath compelled our fellow-citizens, taken pri* 
foners at fea,. to bear arms againft their country, to be* 
come the afTafftns of their friends and their brethreoy orr 
to perilh therafelves by thofc beloved hands. 

That he hath fomented inteftinc divifions* amongftfus, 
and endeavoured to excite agaiiift our peaceful inhabitants 
barbarous favtiges, acciiftomed to maflacre, without dif* 
tindion of rank, of fex, or of ag^ every perfon they 
met with. 

Tliat at this time mercenary -and foreign armies have ar- 
rived on our ihores, who were intcndcd.to coufummatc the 
work of defolatioQ and of death.. 

And that a prince, wiiofe ch'aradcr was thus marked’ 
by all the features of tyrasny^ was not ftt to govern a 
free people, 

A proceeding which diflblvcd the ties formed by con- 
fanguinity, byreligion^ and by habit, ought to havc^bcen 
fupported by a^ great unanimity, and by prudent and vi- 
gorous meafnres. The United ftatesof America gave them- 
felves a confederate conftitutton^ which added all the exte- 
rior ftrength of monarchy to all the iuteriar advantages of 
a republican government 

Each province had an aifembly formed by the repre- 
fentatives of the different diftrids, and who were entruft* 
ed with the legidatiye powjcr. The executive power was 
vefted in the prcfident. It was his right and his duty to 
hear the complaints of all the citizens, to convene them 
when circumftances required it,, to provide for the equip- 
ment and the fubfiltence of the troops, and to concert 
the operations with their chiefs. He was placed at the 
head of a fecrct committee, whofc bufinefs it was to keep 
up a conftant intcrconrfe with the general congrefs. The 
time of his adminiftration is limited to two years^ but the 
laws allowed it to be prolonged. 
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The provinces were not obliged to give an account of 
their adminiftration to the great council of the nation, aU 
though it was compofed of the deputies of . all the colo- 
nics. The fuperiority of the general congrefs over each 
particular congrefs was limited to what concerned policy 
and war. 

But forac people have judged that the inftitution of this 
body was not fo well planned as the legiflation of the pro- 
vinces. ; It fhould feem, indeed, that confederate ftates, 
who emerge from the condition of fubjedls to rife to in- 
dependence, cannot without danger entruft their delegates 
with an unlimited power of making peace or war. For if 
thefe were cither faithlefs or not much enlightened, they 
might again fubjed the whole date to the fame yoke from 
which it attempts to free itfelf. It feems that iu the iii- 
flant of a revolution, the public wifhes cannot be too much 
known, nor too literally explained. It is undoubtedly 
ncceffary, fay they, that all the meafurcs, all the operas* 
tions which concur to the common attack or defence, 
fhjQuld be decided by the common, reprefentatives of the 
body of the ftatc; but the continuation of the war, and 
the conditions of peace, ought to bc^ debated In each pro- 
vince ; and the deliberations fhould be tranfailtted to the 
congrefs by the deputies, who Ihould fubmit the opinion 
of their provinces to the majority of votes. Laftly, it is 
added, that if it be right in ellablifhed governments for 
the people to confide in the wifdom of the fenate, it is 
neceffary in a Hale where the conftitution is forming, where 
the people, dill uncertain of their fate, require their li- 
berty fword in hand, that all the citizens (hould continu- 
ally attend at the councils in the army, and in the public 
places, and that they (Tiould always keep a watchful eye 
over the reprefentatives to whom they have entruded their 
dediny. 

Though thefe principles be generally true,, it may how- 
ever be anfwered, that it was difficult perhaps to apply 
them to the new republic formed by the Americans. The 
cafe is not with them as with the confederate republics we 
fee in Europe, I mean Holland and Switzerland, which 
only occupy a territory of fmall extent, and where it ia 
an eafy matter to edablilh a rapid communication between 
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the fevcral provinces*. The fame thiiig may be faid of the 
confederacies of ancient Greece.' Theffc ftates wci*e litii- 
ated at 'a fmall dillnncc from each -other, almoft entirely 
confined within the limits of the Peloponnefus, or within 
the circuit of a narrow archipelago. But the United 
Hates of America, difperfed over an imn\enfe continent, 
occupying in the New World a fpace of near fifteen de- 
grees, feparated by defcrts, mountains, gulfs, and by a 
vaft extent of coafts, cannot enjoy fo fpeedy a communi- 
cation. if congrefs were not empowered to decide upon 
political interetFs without the particular deliberations of 
each province ; if upon every occafion of the leaft impor- 
tarice, and every unforefcen event, it were neceifary for 
the rcprefentativcs to receive new orders, and as it were a 
new power, this body would remain in a (late of inactivi- 
ty. The dillances to be traverfed, together with t^e 
length and the multiplicity of the debates, might be too 
frequently prejudicial to the general good. 

Bcfides, it is never in the infancy of a conftitution, and 
in the midft of the great commotions for liberty, that we 
need apprehend that a body of rcprelentativea fhould be^- 
tray, either from corruption or wcaknefs, the interefts with 
which they are intruded. The general fpirit will rather 
be inflamed and exalted in fuch a body. There it is that 
the genius of the nation refides in all its vigour. Chofen 
by the efteem of their fellcw-citircns, chofen at a time 
when every public fundlion is dangerous, and evciy vote 
an honour ; placed at the head of thofe who will eternally 
compofe this celebrated arcopagus, and on that account 
naturally induced to confider public liberty as the work 
of their own hands, they muft be pofTeffed with the err- 
thufiafm of founders, whofe pride it is to engrave for fu- 
ture centuries their names upon the frontifpiece of theau- 
gud monument which is ere<Sling. The apprehenfions 
which the favourers of the contrary fydem might have put 
upon this account, apj>ear therefore to be ill-founded. 

I will go farther dill. It might happen that a people 
who fight for their libertj^ fatigued with a long and pain- 
ful druggie, and more affefted with the dangers of the 
moment than with the idea of their future happinefs, 
might feel their courage damped, and might one day, per* 
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Maps, tempted to prefer dependence and peace to a 
tempeftuous independence, which would expofe them to 
dangers and Woodfhed- It is then that it would be ad- 
vantageous to thofe people to have deprived themfelves of 
the power of making peace with their opprelfors, and to 
have veiled that power in the hands of the fenate which 
they had chofen to Be the organ of their will at a time 
when that will was free, haughty, and courageous. It 
feems as if they had toki their fenate at the time of their 
inllitution, we raife the ftandard of war againll our ty- 
rants ; if our arms Ihould grow weary of the fight, if wc 
fhould ever Be capable of degrading ourfelves fo far as to 
fue for rq)ofe, fupport os againft our weaknefs : do not 
attend to wilhes unworthy, of ourfelves, which we previ- 
oully difavow ; and do not pronounce the name of peace 
till our chains lhall be entirely broken. 

Accordingly, if we confultthe Kiflory of republics, wc 
(hall find that the multitude have almoll always the 
tuofity and the ardour of the firft; moment ; but that']f%* 
only in a fmall number of men chofen and lit to (ervie ^8 
chiefs, in wh6m refidc thofe conftant and, vigorous refoliv 
tions which, proceed from a firm and certain ftep toMmrds 
« great aim, and which are never altered, but obfltnately 
firug^ againll calamities, fortune, and mankindw 

kegins he- . "However this maybe, and whatever 
tween the Unit-- fide we may take in this political difeuf- 
td Jiates and fion,. the Americans had not yet form* 

£ngland* ed their fyllcm of government, when, in. 

the month of March, Hopkins was car- 
rying off from the Englifh iflands of Providence a very nu- 
merous artillery, and ^ great quantity of warlike {lores ; 
when at the beginning of May, Carleton drove away from 
Canada the provincials who were employed in reducing, 
Quebec, in order to finilh thc conqueft of that great pof- 
feSion ; when in June, Clinton and Parker were fo vigor- 
oufly driven back upon tlie coails of South America, The 
declaration of independence was followed by greater 
feents. 

Howe had fuccecdcd the feeble Gage, It was even the 
Dew g^eral who had evacuated Bollon, Received in^ 
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^Halifax on the fecond of April, he quitted it the tenth oF 
{une to go to Staten ifland, where he was fucceflively 
joined by the land and fea "forces which he expelled ; and 
on the 28th of Auguil he landed without oppofition up- 
on Long ifland, under the proteftion of a fleet command- 
ed by the admiral his brother. The AmericaTis did not 
difplay much more vigour in the inland countries than up- 
on the coafts. After a trifling rcfiftance and confrderablc 
loflea, they took refuge on the continent, with a facility 
which a conqueror, who had known how to improve hi« 
advantages, would never have given them. 

The new republicans forfook the city of New York 
with ftill greater facility than they had evacuated Long 
ifland, and they had retired to 'Kingfbridge, where every 
thing feemed difpofed for an obftinatc rcliilance. 

Had the Englifli followed up their firft fuccefles with 
that atSlivity which the circumllances required, the new 
levies which were oppofed to them would infallibly have 
been difperfed or obliged to lay down their arms. Six 
weeks weie allowed them to recover themfclvcs, and they 
did not abandon, their intrenebments till the night of the 
2d of November, when they were convinced, by the 
motions which were made under their eyes, that their camp 
was going to be attacked. 

'W^afliington their chief did not choofe to truft the fate 
of his country to an a6lion which might have been, and 
which mull naturally have been, decilive againft the great 
.intcrefts he was iiitrufted with. He knew that delays 
are always favourable to the inhabitants of a country and 
^fa^;al to ftrangers. This convi< 5 lion determined him to fall 
bjick upon the Jerfeys with the intention of protra(fting 
the war. Favoured by the .winter, by the knowledge of 
the country, by the nature of the territory, which depriv- 
ed difeipline of part of its advantages, he might flatter 
himfcif that he fhould^bc able to cover the greateft part'oF 
this fertile province, and to keep the enemy at a diflance 
from Pennfylvania. All of a fudden he found his colours 
forfaken by foldicrs, who were engaged for no more than 
fix, or even three, months, and from an army of five-and- 
twenty thoufand men, he fcarcely kept together two tliou- 
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fand five hundred^ with whom be found himfelf very for- 
tunate to efcapc beyond the Delaware. 

vvVithout lofing a moment the royal troops 9]Ug‘ht to 
have croffed the river in purfuit of this fmall number of 
fugitives, and to have completed the difperfion of them. 
If the five thoufand men defiined for the conquell of 
Rhode iiland had gone up the river upon the fhips they 
wcw on-board of, the jun6kion of tjie two corps would 
have been made without oppofition in Philadelphia itfelf, 
and the new republic would have been extingiiifiied in 
the famous and interefting city which had given it birth. 

The Englifit general was perhaps cenfured at that time 
for having been too timorous and too circumfpeA in the 
operations of the field. It is however certain, that he was 
rafli jn the diflribution of his winter-quarters. He fettled 
them as if there had not been a fingle individual in Ame- 
rica, who cither had the power or the inclination to rro- 
left them. 

This prcfumption emboldened the militia of Pennfyl- 
vania, of Maryland, and of Virginia, who had united for 
their common fafety. The 25th of December they croft- 
ed the Delaware, and fell unawares upon Trentown, which 
was occupied by fifteen hundred of the twelve thoufand 
Heftians who had been fo bafely fold to Great Britain by 
their avaricious mailer. This corps was either maftacred, 
taken, or entirely difperfed. A week after, three Eng- 
lifh regunents were alio driven out of Princes town, but 
not having fhewn more courage than the' foreign 

troops in their pay. Tl'hefe unexpe<Sled events reduced the 
enemies of America in jerfey to the polls of Amboy and 
of Brunfwick ; and they were even much harafted there 
during the remainder of the bad feafon. The eftevft of 
great, pallions and great dangers is frequently to ailonilh 
the foul, and to plunge it in a kind of ftiipor which de- 
prives it of the ufe of its powers. By degrees it comes to 
itfelf and recovers. All its faculties, fufpended for a mo- 
ment, ex^ert themfelves with greater energy. It ftrains all 
its fprings, and its ftrength becomCvS equal to its fituation. 
In a ^reat multitude foine individuals experience this efferft, 
and It is quickly communicated to all. This revolution 
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had been accompliflicd in the confederate ftates, and arm- 
ed men iflued forth from all quarters of them. 

The <;ampaign in 1777 was opened very late. The Eng- 
lifh army Mcfpairing of making a road to Pennfylvania 
through the Jerfeya, embarked at length on the 23d of 
July, and arrived by Chefapeak bay, in a country which 
their, generals might be cenfured for not having invaded 
the preceding year. .Their march was not interrupted till 
they came to Brandewine, where they attacked and defeat- 
ed the Americans on the iith of September, and arrived 
on the 30th at Pliiladelphia, which had been abandoned 
by congrefs on the 25th, and by a great number of the 
inhabitants fome days fooner or later. 

This conqueft was attended with no confeqiiences. The 
conquerors beheld nothing but hatred and devaftation 
around them. Confined in a very circumfcribcd fpace, 
they met with unfurmountable obllacles in extending 
thcmfelves upon an uncultivated territory. Their gold 
even did not furniih them with refourccs tVom the neigh- 
bouring diftrids, and they could only acquire their fub- 
fiftence from acrofs the fcas. Wearied with a confinement 
which had laded nine months, they determined to regain 
New York by the jetfeys ; and this long and dangerous 
retreat was accompliflied under the command of Clinton, 
who had fucceeded Howe, with lefs lofs than they w'ould 
have fuffered from a more experienced enemy. 

While the Englilh were langiiifliing in Pennfylvania a 
vafl fcenc was opening in the more northern countries of 
America. In tlie month of May 1776, Carleton had driv- 
en away the provincials iroin Canada, and defiroyed in 
Oi^tober the Ihips of war which had been conftrudted up- 
on lake Champlain. This fuccefs carried Burgoyne to 
Ticonderago, in the month of July of the enfuing year. 
At his approach, the gvarriiun of four thoufand men aban- 
doned this important pod with the lofs of their artillei*)^, 
^a^unition, and rear guard. 

Englifh general was naturally prefumptiious, and 
was increafed by thefe evident figiA of weak- 
had conceived the defign of uniting the troops 
pf ^uada with thofe of New York by the fliores of Hud- 
fops bay. This project was great and daring. Had it 
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fucoceded it would have divided South America into two 
parte, and perhaps have ended the war. But in^oider to 
make it fucceed, it was necefTary that while one aj-my was 
going down the river another Ihould be coming up it. 
This plan having failed, Burgoyne ought to have pcrcelv- 
ed from the firfl that his enterprife was chimerical. It be* 
came more fo every march. His communications became 
more diftant and his provifions were diminiihing,, The 
courage of the Americans being revived, they aflembled 
and do fed him on all fides. At length this unfortunate 
army found itfelf furrounded on the 1 3th of Odober dt 
Saratoga, and the nations heard with alloniihment, that 
fix thoufand of the belt difeiplined troops of the Old He- 
mifphcre, had laid down their arms to the hufbandmen of 
the New Hemifphere, under the condud of the fortunate 
Gates. Thofe who recolleded that the Swedes of Charles 
XII, who had till then been invincible, had capitulated to 
the Riiflians, who were ftill in a ftate of barbarifm, did not 
cenfure the English troops, and only blamed the impru- 
dence of their general. 

This event, fo decifive in the opinion of our politicians, 
xvas attended with no greater confcqucnces than had re* 
fulted from adions lefs favourable to the American arms. 
After three years fpent in battles, devaftation, and maf- 
facres, affairs were much in tin* fame fituation as they were 
a fortnight after the commencement of hoftilities. Let us 
endeavour to inveftigate the caufc of this Ilyange fingula- 
rity. 

mat h the re a- England, accuflomed to ftormy 

Jon that the Eng- times in her own country, did not at firfl 
iijb have not fac- perceive all the dangerous tendency of 
ceeJed in fabdu- the lempefl which was rifing in her dif- 
ing the confede- tant poncflTions. Her troops had been a 
rate provinces. long time infuited at Befton. An 

thority independent of her own had been 
formed in MafTachufets bay; the other colonies were pre^ 
paring to follow that example before adminiilratiOn had 
ferioufly attended to thofe great objeds. When they 
were laid before parliament they excited much clamours " 
both houfes, and there was no end to tlie debates. Th^’ 
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fenate of the nation at ien^h determined, that the coun- 
try which rebelled againft its decrees (hould be compelled 
by force to fubmit to them. But this violent refolution 
was carried into execution with that dela^ which is but 
too common in free ftates. 

/ England was generally of opinion, that dcfcncelefs coafts, 
and countries which were entirely laid open, could not 
long refill her fleets^and her armies. It did not appear 
to her' that this expedition would continue long enough 
to give the peaceful cultivators of America time to inllrud 
themfelyes in the art of war. She did not take into con- 
fideration the climate, the rivers, the defiles, the woods, 
the morafles, the want of fubfillence increafing in propor- 
tion as one advanced in the inland countries,^ together with 
an infinite number of other , natural obllacles which would 
impede any rapid progrefs in a country three fourths of 
which were uncultivated, and which ought to be confider- 
cd as a recent one. 

The fuccelTes were ftill more retarded by the influence 
of moral caufes. 

Great Britain is the region of parties. Her kings have 
moll generally been convinced of the ncceffity of abandon- 
ing the diredlion of affairs to the prevailing faftion, by 
which they were commonly condudled with intelligence 
and vigour, becaufe the principal agents who compofed it 
were animated with one common intereft. At that time, 
to the public fpirit which prevails more in England than 
in any European government, was added the llrength of 
fadion, and that fpirit of party which is perhaps the fir ft 
fpring of a republic, and which fo powerfully agitates the 
foul, becaufe it is always the e£fe£l of fome paflion. George 
IH, in order to free himfclf from this long tutelage, com- 
pofed^is council of members unconnedled with each other. 
This innovation was not attended with great inconveni- 
eacies, as long aa events moved on in their ordinary circle. 
But when the American war had complicated a machine 
which was already too intricate, it was perceived that it 
had no longer that power and that union fo ncccffary to 
accomplifh great things. The wheels, too much divided, 
wanted, as It were, one common Impulfc and a centre of 
motion. Their progreilion was alternately tardy and prcci- 
FoLFL E ‘ 
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.pitate. The adminiftration refembled too much that of 
an ordinary monarchy, when the principle of adion doth 
not come from the head of an adlive'and intelligent mon- 
arch, who himfelf collects under his own management all 
the fprings of government. There was no longer any hai;-^ 
mony in the enterprifes, nor, was there any more in the* 
.execution of them. 

A miniftry without harmony and wjthout concord .was 
.expofed to the attacks, inceffantly renewed, -of an adverfe 
body of men united and compared together. Their re- 
folutions, whatever they might be, were oppofed with ri- 
dicule and with argument. They were cenfiired for hav- 
ing a£led with violence againft citizens at a dillance ; and 
they would have been equally cenfured, had they treated 
them with more circumfpedion. Even thofe who in par- 
liament exclaimed the moft vehemently againft the treat- 
ment the Americans had met with, thole who encouraged 
them the moft to rcfiftance, thqfe who perhaps fent them 
fecret fuccours, were as much averfe from their indepen- 
dence, as the miniftcr whom they were inceffantly endea- 
vouring to degrade or to render odious. If the oppofl- 
tion had fuccceded in difgufting .the prince of his confi- 
dents, or bad prevailed upon him to facrifice them on ac- 
count of the clamours of the nation, the projeift of con- 
.quering America would. ftill have been purfued ; but with 
more dignity, with more flrength, and with meafures per- 
haps better adapted. But as the redudlion of the pro- 
vinces was not to be accomplifhed by them, theychofe ra- 
ther that this immenfe part of the Britifh empire Ihould , 
be ftparated from it, than that it ftiould remain attached 
to it by any other means than theirs. 

The generals did not repair, by their adlivity, the errors 
of theie contradidions, and of the delays w'hich the 
confequcnce of them. They granted too long repofe to 
the foldiers ; they wafted in deliberation the time which 
they ftiould have employed in adion ; they marched up 
to new raifed troops with as much precaution as they would 
have taken againft veterans. The Englilh who are fo im- 
petuous in their fadions, difplay on all other occafions, a 
calm and cool charader. They require violent pallions to 
»gitatc them. When this ftimulus is wanting, they cal- 
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culate all their motions. Then they condu6l themrelvea 
according to the tenor of their charader, which in general, 
except dn the arU of imagination and tafte, is univerfally 
mechanical and priAient. In war, their valour never lofes 
•fight of military principles, and leaves little to chance. 

•* hey fcarce ever leave upon their flanks, or in their rear, 
may thing that can give them uneafinefs. This fyftem 
hath%its advantage?, efpecially in a narrow and confined 
country, '"in a country thick fet with fortreffes or military 
pofts. But in the prefent circumftances, and on the vaft 
continent of America, againft a people to whom one 
ihould not have allowed time to fortify themfelves, nor 
to inure themfelves to war, the perfedllon of the art would 
pei^haps have been, to lay it entirely afide ; to fubftitute to 
it an impetuous and rapid march, and that boldnefs which 
at once aflonifhes, llrikes, and overthrows. It was in the 
firfl inftances efpecially, that it would have been proper to 
imprefs the Americans, not with the terror of ravages, 
which irritate rather than they frighten a people armed for 
their liberty, but with that which arifes from the fuperi- 
ority of talents and of arms, and which a warlike people 
of the Old World ought naturally to 'have carried into the 
New one. The confidence of victory would foon have 
been vidory itfelf. But by too much circumfpedlion, by 
too fervile an attachment to principles and to rules, com- 
manders of little flcill failed in rendering that fervice to 
their country which fhe cxpedlcd, and had a right to ex- 
pe^, from them. ' 

The troops, on the other hand, did not prefs their offi- 
cers to lead them on to adlion. They arrived from a coun- 
Ji,y, where the caufe which had obliged them to crofs fo 
many feas excited no concern, it was, in the eyes of the 
people, an cffervefcence which would have no confequences. 
They confounded the debates which it occafioned in par- 
liament, with other debates, which were often of little im- 
portance. It was not talked of ) and if any perfon hap- 
pened to mention it, they appeared to be no more intereft- 
cd in it, than in that kind of news which, in ^reat cities, 
employs the lounging hours of every day. The indifference 
of the nation had communicated itfelf to thofe who were 
to defend their rights^ Perhaps even they were appre* 

E3 
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bcnfivc of gaining too decifive an advantage over fellow- 
citizens, who had only taken up arms to prevent llavery. 
In all the monarchies of Europe, the foldier is orly the 
inllrument of defpotifm, and his fentiments are analogous. 
He thinks he belongs to the throne, and not to his coun- 
try ; and a hundred thoufand men in arms are nothing more 
than one hundred thoufand difciplined and terrible flaves.^ 
The habit even of exerciling the empir® of force, to vjhich 
every thing gives way, contributes to extinguiih' in them 
all idea of liberty. Finally, the difeipline, and military 
fubordination, which, at the command of one fingle man, 
puts thoufands in motion ; which doth not fuffer the fol- 
dier either to fee or to afk queilions ; and which, on the firft 
fignal, makes it a rule to kill or to die, tends completely 
to change in them thofe fentiments Into principles, and 
makes them as it were the moral fyftem of their condition. 
It is not the fame in England. The influence of the con- 
flitution is fo powerful, that it extends even to the troops. 
A man there is a citizen before he is a foldier. Public 
. opinion agreeing with the conftitution, honours one of 
ihefe titles, and thinks little of the other. Accordingly, 
we fee from ^hc hiftory of the revolutions that have hap- 
pened in this turbulent ifland, that the Englifli foldier, 
though inlifted for life, preferves a paflion for political li- 
berty, the idea of which cannot be eafily conceived in our 
regions of flavery. 

How Is it pofiible that the ardour which W'as wanting to 
the Britifh troops fhould have animated the Heflians, the 
Brunfwickers, and the other Germans, ranged under the 
fame ftandards, and all of them equally diflatisfied with the 
fovercignswhohadfoldthem, diflatisfied witli theprlncewh9 
had purchafed them, diflatisfied with the nation that paid 
them, and diflatisfied with their comrades, who defpifed 
them as mercenaries ? Befides, they had alfo in the enemy's 
camp, brothers whom they were afraid of deftroying, and 
by whofe hands they y/ould not have wilhcd to be wounded. 

The fpirit of the Britifli armies was alfo changed, in 
confcquencc of a revolution which had taken place in the 
manners of the nation for about fifteen or eighteen years 
paft. The fuccefles of the laft w^ar ; the extenfion com- 
>ii;icrcc had received after the pe^ice ^ the great acquifitipns 
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made hi the Eaft- Indies ; all thefe means of wealth had 
accumulated uninterruptedly prodigious riches in Great 
Britaifl. Thefe treafures kindled the dcfire of frcfh enjoy- 
ments. The great went in fearch of this art in foreign 
' countries, efpecially in France, and brought with them the 
^poifon of it into their own country. From the men of 
\high rank, it foon diffufed itfelf among all orders of men. 
haugl^, ffcmple, and referved, charafter, fuccceded 
the taft^'for parade, diflipation, and gallantry. The tra- 
vellers who had formerly vifited this ifland, fo celebrated* 
thought themfelves under another ilcy. The contagion 
had even gained the troops; they carried into the New He- 
mifphere that pafTion they had contradled in the Old one, 
for play, the inclination for all the conveniencies of life, 
and for high living. In quitting the coafts, they fhould 
• have renounced all the fuperfluitics to which they were 
attached ; and that tafte for luxury, that ardour, fo much 
the more violent as it was recent, did not encourage them 
to follow into the inland parts, men who were always 
ready to fall back upon them.' Ye new politicians, who 
advance with fo much confidence, that the manners have 
no kind of influence upon the defliny of fetes ; that for 
them the meafurc of their grandeur is that oi their riches ; 
that the luxury of peace, and the voluptuous purfuits of 
the citizen, cannot weaken the efFe6l of thofe great ma- 
chines which ire called armies, and the fenfible and ter- 
rible impulfe of which European difciplinc hath brought 
to fo great perfe£lion : you who, to fupport your opi- 
nion, turn your eyes away from the afhes of Carthage 
and the ruins of Rome, fufpend at leafi your judgment at 
^he account I am giving you, and acknowledge that there 
may perhaps be opportunities-of fuccefs, which luxury pre- 
vents us from availing ourfelves of. Acknowledge that 
for troops even that are brave, it has been often the firil 
fource of vidory, that they had no wants. It is too eafy 
a matter, perhaps, to have nothing but death to face. Na- 
tions corrupted by wealth have a more difficult trial to un- 
dergo ; that of fupporting the privation of their plea- 
fures. 

Let us add to all thefe reafons, that the infiruments of 
war do not often arrive acrofs the feas in the projper fca- 
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fcna for adion. Let us add, that the councils of George 
m had too much influence over military operations, 
^hich were to be carried on at fo great a diftance -from 
them ; and we fliall thei\ comprehend moft of the obftacles 
which impeded the fuccefs of the ruinous efforts of the 
mother country againft the liberty of the colonies. 

. r ; 

JVhy have not But wherefore did-notj^meric?'hv5f- 

the confederate felf repulfe from her fhores the Euro- 
provinces fuc- peans who were bringing death or fla- 

ceeded in driving very to her ? 

the Englijh from This New World was defended by“ 
America* regular troops, which at lirft had been 

inlifted only for three or fix months, 
and afterwards for three years, or even for all the time ho- 
fchties might lalh It was defended by citizens, who only 
took the field when their particular province was cithec 
invaded or threatened. Neither the handing army, nor the 
militia affembled for a time, breathed the military fpirit. 
They were planters^ merchants, lawyers, exercifed only in 
the arts of peace, and led on to danger by commanders as 
little verfed^^ps their fubalterns in the very complicated 
fcience of military adkions. In this ffate of things, what 
hope was there of their acting with advantage againff men 
grown old in difeipline, trained to evolutions, {killed in 
tadlics, and abundantly provided with all the inftruments 
neceffary for a brifk attack, and for an'obftinate refiftance?. 

Enthuflafm alone could have furmounted fuch difficul- 
ties. But did it really exift more in the colonics than in 
the mother country ? 

The general opinion in England was, that the parlian 
ment had effcntially the right of taxing all the regions 
which conftituted a part of the Britifh empire. At the 
commencement of the troubles, tliere were not perhaps a 
hundred individuals who would have called this authority 
in queftion. Nevcrthelefs, the refufal of the Americans 
to acknowledge it, did not fet the minds of men againff 
them. There was no hatred entertained againft them, 
even after they had taken up arms to fupport therr 
pretenfions. As the labours in the mland parts of the 
kingdom were not affeded, and as the thunder was only- 
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heard at a diftattce, every one attended peaceably to his 
own affairs, or devoted himfelf quietly to his pleafiires* 
All of'* them expe£led, without impatience, the end of a 
feene, tlie termination of which did not indeed appear un- 
certain to them. 

, The ferment muft at firft have broken out' with more’ 
^^Icnce in the New than in the Old Hemifphere. Hath 
cv^r^he o dious 4«me of tyranny, or the plealin^ word 6f 
independ^cc, been pronounced to the nations without 
railing emotions in them I But wis this ardour kept up ? 
If the imaginations of men had been maintained in their 
firft Hate of commotion, would it not have been the bufi-^ 
Tiefs of a rifing authority to attend to the fupprelTion of 
the excefs of it? But, far from having boldnefa to re- 
train it, it was cowardice they had to guard- again H, 
They punifhed defertion with death, and ftainedthe ftand^ 
ard of liberty with aflaflinations*' They refufed to exr ^ 
change prifoners, for fear of iftcrcafing in the troops their' 
inclination to furrender, at thefirft fummons. They were 
reduced to the neceflity of ereding tribunals, appointed 
to profecute their generals or their lieutenants who fhould 
abandon too lightly the pofts committed to their truft. It 
is true, an old man of fourfeore years of age, whom they 
wanted to fend back to his home, exclaimed, “ My death 
“ may be ufeful ; I fhall cover with my body a younger 
man than I am.^^ It is true that Putnam faid to a loya- 
lift who was his prifoner, ‘‘ Return to your commander ; 
“ and if he fhould afk you how many troops I have, tell 
^ him I have enough ; that if even he fhould beat them,- 
“ there will remain enough ; and that he will experience, 
in the end, that I fhall have enough for him, and for 
** tlie tyrants whom he ferves.’’ Thefe fentiments were 
heroic, but lare ; and they became lefs common every 
day. 

The intoxication was never general, and indeed could 
only be temporary. Of all the caufes of energy which' 
have produced fo many revolutions on the globe, none ex- 
ifted in the north of America. No outrage had been com- 
mitted either againfl religion or the laws. The blood of 
martyrs and of citizens had not flowed upon the fcaffolds,, 
The morals had received no infult. The manners and the 
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rufloms, none of thofe objed« to which the people arc fo 
much attached) had been deUvered up to ridicule. Arbi- 
trary power had not dragged any inhabitant f?om the 
midft. of his family and his friends, to plunge him into the 
horrors of a prifon. Public order had not been fubvert^ 
ed. The principles of adminillration had not been alterr 
ed ; and the maxims of government had remained alwly^ 
the fame. The only circumftance was^r^ kno_w, w^et^ier 
the mother country had or had not the ri^t,^dire6lly or 
indiredly, of laying a flight tax on the colonies ; for the 
accumulated grievances mentioned in the manifefto arofc 
only from this firft grievance. This queftion, which is 
almoft a metaphyfical one, was fcarce proper to raife au 
infurre<Slion among the multitude, or at lead to intereft 
them drongly in a quarrel for which they faw their lands 
ii;;,deprived of the aflidances neceflary to fertilize them, their 
^ Jiarvefts ravaged, and their fields covered with the dead 
Jodies of their relations, or ftained with their own blood. 
^-To thcfe calamities, which were occafioned by the royal 
troopjj on the coaft, others were foon added, ftill more iiv- 
fupportable, in the inland parts of the country. 

Whenever the reftleffnefs of the courts of London and 
Verfailles had difturbed North America, thofe two pow- 
ers had always drawn into their fanguinary contefts the 
wandering inhabitants of this part of the New Hemifphere. 
Informed by experience how much weight thefe hordes of 
favages could throw into -the fcale, the Englifh and the 
colonifts refolved equally to employ them to their mutual 
deftrudion. 

Carleton firft endeavoured to put arms into the hands of 
thefe barbarians in Canada. They anfwered his appl^ 
cations with faying, “ This is a difpute between a father 
and his children ; it does not become us to interfere in 
** this domeftic quarrel.’* — ♦♦ But if the rebels fhould come 
to attack this province, would you not aflift us in repel- 
** ling them “ Since the peace, the hatchet of war is 
“ buried forty fathom deep.” — “ You could certainly 
“ find it, if you were to dig for it.” — “ The handle is 
rotten, and we could make no ufe of it.” 

The United dates were not more fuccefsful. “ Wc 
have heard of the differences that have arifen between 
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“ Old and New England,” faid the tribe of the Oneidas 
to their deputies. “ We will never take a part in con- 
‘‘ tells.of 'io atrocious a nature. A war between bro- 
thers is a thing new and unknown in thefe regions. Our 
traditions have not left us any inftance of this kind* Ex- 
‘‘ tinguilh your extravagant hatred ; and may a more fe- 
l^rene Iky difpel the dark cloud that furrounds you.” 
^trjje M^his ^lon e feemed to intereft themfelves in the 
fate of rftrtifriencana. Here arc fixteen {hillings for 
“ you,” faid thefe good favages. It is all we are worth. 
<< We intended to buy fome rum with it } but we will 
** drink water. We will go to the chafe ; and if we 
fhould kill any animals, we will fell their {kins, and bring 
“ you the money.” 

But in procefs of time, the very aAive cmiiTaries of 
Great Britain fuccceded in bringing over to her fide ferc- 
ral of the original nations* Her interells were preferred 
to thofe of her enemies, becaufc the diitance had not al- 
lowed her fubjeds to commit the fame outrages againil the 
favages as they had received from their proud neighbours, 
and becaufe fhe was both able and inclined to pay more li- 
berally for the fervices {he might receive from them. Un- 
der her colours thefe allies, whofc ferocious character 
knew no reflraint, did infinitely more mifehief to the co- 
lonies fettled near the mountains, than fuch of their fel- 
low-citizens who had the good fortune to be fettled near 
the borders of the ocean received from the royal troops. 

Thefe calamities fell only upon a more or lefs confider- 
ablc number of the Americans j but they were foon all of 
them afili6led with an internal misfortune. 

I The metals, which cover the face of the whole globe, 
and reprefent all the obje^Is of commerce, were never 
abundant in this part of the New World. The fmall 
quantity that was found there even difappeared at the firlh 
breaking out of hollilities. To thefe figns of univerfal 
convention were fubftituted others peculiar to thefe dif- 
tri<5ls. Paper fupplied the want of money. To give fome 
kind of dignity to this new pledge, it was furrounded with > 
emblems calculated to recal continually to the minds of 
the people the greatnefs of their enterprife, the inelli- • 
nibble value of liberty, and the necefiity of a perfeverance ' 

'^5 
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fuperior to all misfortunes. The artiiice did not fucceed 
and thcfe ideal riches were reje<fled. The more did necef. 
fity oblige them to be multiplied, tlic more did their dif- 
credit increafe. The congrefa was offended with the infult 
done to their coin ; and they declared traitors to their, ^ 
country all thofe who fhould not receive it as they would ^ 
have received gold. 

Did not the congrcfs tlien know, tlj^^^uthority gjvnw'^b- 
more be exerted over the mind than over opiniStl* r Were 
they not fenlible, that, in the prefent crifis, every reafon- 
able citizen would be apprehenfive of rifking his fortune ^ 
Did they not perceive, that, at the origin of the repub- 
lic, they indulged ihemfelves in of dcfpotifm un- 
known in countries that are even formed to fervitude ? 
Could they conceal from themfelves that they punlfhed a 
want of confidence with the fame punifhment which would 
fcarce have been nreritcd for revolt and treafon ? The con- 
grefs perceived all this, but had no choice of means. Their 
contemptible and rcjeded paper was a6hially thirty times 
below its original value, when they fabricated more of 
it. On the 13th September 1779, there was circulating 
among the public to the amount of 799,744,000 livres 
[33,322,6661. 138. 4d.] of it. The Hate was then in- 
debted 188,670,525 livres [7,861,271!. 173. 6d.] exclu- 
five of the debts peculiar to each province. 

The people were not indemnified for a calamity which 
might be cdled domeftic, by a free intercourfe with all the 
other parts of the globe. Great Britain had intercepted 
their navigation with the Weft-Indies, and with all the la- 
titudes which were covered with their fhips. They then 
declared to the world, “ It is the Englifh name whfeh;^ 
hath rendered us odious ; we folemnly abjure it. All 
men are our brethren. We are the friends of every na- 
tiun. All flags may appear upon our coafts, and frequent 
** our ports, without fear of infult.** But this invitation, 
apparently fo alluring, was not complied with. The ftates 
that were really commercial being apprifed that North 
America bad been obliged to contraft debts at the period 
even of its greateft profperity, judicioufly imagined, that, 
in its prefent diftrefs, it would be able to pay very little 
for what was brought to it. The French alone dared to 
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brave the inconveniencles of this new conncdlion* But by 
the enlightened vigilance of Admiral Howe, moft of the 
fhips which they fitted out were taken before they arrived » 
to the place of their deftination, and the reft at their de- 
parture from the American fhorea. Of feveral hundred 
ftiips fent out from France, no more than twenty-five or 
jthirty returned ; and even thefe were of little or no bene- 

J;p their ownei^ 

A™Mf!^^r^?pri vat ions, added to fo many calamities, . 
might have made the Americans regret their former tran- 
quillity, and inclined them to a reconciliation • with Eng- 
land. In vain were the people bound by the faith of oaths, . 
and by tlie influence of religion, to the new government. 
In vain had it been endeavoured to convince them of the 
impoflibility of negociating fafely with a mother country, . 
in which one parliament could fubvcrt what had been re- 
gulated by another. In vaia had they been threatened 
with the eternal refentment of an affronted and vindi6tive 
enemy. It was pofiible that thefe diftant apprehenfions 
might not counterbalance the weight of the prefent cala- 
mities. 

Such was the opinion of the Britilh miniftry, when 
they fent public agents into the New World, who were 
authorifed to offer any terms fhort of independence to 
thofe very Americans, from whom, two years before, an 
unlimited^ fubmiffion had been required. There is fome 
probability that. this plan of conciliation might have been 
fuccefsful feme months before. - But at the period when- 
the court of London fent to propofe it, it was haughtily 
rejedled, becaufe this ftep appeared only to be the effect 
of fear and weaknefs. The people were already re-ani- 
Tnated ; the congrefs, the generals, the troops, the intel- 
ligent or bold men who in every colony had affumed the 
authority, all, in a word, had recovered their former fpi- 
rit. This was the effect of a treaty of fnendftiip and. 
commerce between the United ftates and the court of 
Vcrfailles, which was figned on the 6th of Februarr 
J77.8v 


E6 
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France acknow» Had the Engllfh miniftry refle£led> 
lidges the tnde^ they would have comprehended that the 
pendence of the fame delirium which caufed them to at- 
Unitedjatesy tack their colonics, (hould have compel- 
nohteh occajions led them inftantly to declare war againft 
a war with France. The circumfpeclioii which ^ 
England* ought always to attend a new reign tlie^( 

prevailed in the counc\|^s of this erj^^* 
Their finances were then in that into 

which they had been plunged by twenty years perfever- 
ance in folly. The ruined ftale of their navy then raifed 
anxiety in the breaft of every citizen. Spain, already ha- 
rafled with her extravagant expedition againft Algiers, 
was then furrounded with difficulties which would have 
prevented her from being able to alfift her allies. Eng- 
land might, without rafhnefs, have flattered herfclf with- 
fuccefs againft the moft powerful of her enemies, and 
might have intimidated America by vidlorics obtained in 
Its neighbourhood. The importance it was of to this 
crown, to deprive its rebellious fubjedts of the only fiip- 
port they were certain of, would have diminiflied the indig.- 
nation excited by the violation of the moft folemn treaties.. 

George III faw nothing of all this. The clandeftine 
fuccours which the court of Verfaille& ufed to fend to the 
provinces in arms for the defence of their rights did not 
open his eyes. The dock yards of thia power were filled 
with (hip builders, its arfenals were ftocking with artillery, 
and there remained no more room im its magazines for 
frefh naval ftorcs. Its harbours prefented the moft men- 
acing afped, and yet this ftrange infatuation- ftill conti- 
nued. To roufe the court of St. James’s from its lethargy, 
it was neceflary that Lewis XVI fhould caufe it to btj 
fignified to them on the 14th March, that he had acknow- 
ledged the independence of the United ftates. 

This declaration was a declaration of war. It was im- 
poffible that a nation, more accuftomed to give than to 
take an affront,, fhould patiently fuffer that its fubjeds 
fhould be rcleafed from their oath of allegiance, and be 
raifed with fplendour to the rank of fovercign powers. 
All Europe forefaw that two nations, which had been riv- 
als for fo many centuries, were going to ftain with blood 
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the waters of the ocean, and engage again in that terri- 
ble conflit^ in which public profpcrity can never compen- 
fate ppvate diftrefs. Thofe in whom ambition had not 
extinguiihed every fentiment of benevolence towards their 
fellow creatures, previoufly deplored the calamities which 
were ready to fall upon the human race in both hemifpheres. 
J The bloody feene, however was not yet begun, and this 
infpired credulous perfons with the hopes that 
pea?I P^ w i^ftS *g^tinue. It was not known that a fleet had 
failed from Toulon with diredtions to attack the Englifli 
in the north of America. It was not known that there 
were orders fent from London to drive away the French 
out of the Eaft- Indies. Without being initiated in thefe 
myfteries of perfidy, which an infidious policy hath made 
to be confidcred as great ftrokes of ftate, men who were 
really enlightened judged that hoftilities were unavoidable, 
and even near at hand on our own ocean. This forefeen 
event was brought about by an engagement between two 
frigates on the 17th June 1778. 

Here our tafle becomes more and more difficult. Our 
foie aim is to be ufeful and true. Far from us be that 
fpirit of party which fafeinates and difgraces thofe who 
lead mankind, or who afpire toinftruft them. Our wiflies 
will be for our country, and we (hall pay homage to 
juflice. In whatever place, and under whatever form, 
virtue fhall prefent herfelf to us, we fliall honour her. 
The diftindion of fociety and of ilates cannot eftfange us 
from her, and the juft and magnanimous man will every- 
where be our fellow*citizen. If in the different events 
which we review we have the courage to blame what ap- 
pears to us to deferve it, we do not feek the melancholy 
^nd idle fatisfadion of dealing out indiferiminate cenfure. 
But we addrefs ourfelves to the nations and to pofterity. 
It is our duty faithfully to tranfmit to them whatever may 
influence the public felicity. It is our duty to give thenv 
the hiftory of the faults that are committed, in order that 
they may be inftruded to avoid them. Should we dare to 
betray this noble duty, we fliould perhaps flatter the pre- 
fent generation, which is fleeting, and paffeth away but 
Juftice and truth, which ^ire eternal, would denounce us to 
Liture generations, wjiich would read U3 with conteihpt, 
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and would never pronounce our name without difdain. In 
this long career we have undertaken, wc will be jufl to 
thofe who ftill exift, as we have been to thofe who^are no 
more. If among men in power there be any who are of- 
fended with this liberty, we will not be afraid to fay to 
them, that we are only the organs of a fupreme tribunal, 
which is at length ereded by reafon upon an immoveabl^. 
foundation. Every government in muft h^afw^/ 

forth dread its decrees. The public opini^l!^^*^^c^i be- 
comes more and more enlightened, and which is neither* 
flopped nor intimidated by any things is perpetually at- 
tentive to nations and to courts. It penetrates into cabi- 
nets where policy is fhut up : there it judges the depofi- 
taries of power, their paffione, and their weaknefs, and, by 
the empire of genius and knowledge, raifes itfelf above the 
governors of mankind, cither to direct or to reltrain them. 
Woe to thofe who either difdain this tribunal, or fet it at 
defiance ! This apparent boldncfs arifes only from inabili- 
ty. Woe to thofe whofe talents are infufficient to bear its 
examination ! Let them do themfelves jufticc, let them lay 
down a burthen too heavy for their feeble hands. They 
will at leaft no longer compromife themfelves and the 
ftates. 

France began the war with invaluable advantages. The 
place, the time, the circumftances, , every thing fhe had 
chofen. It was not till after having made preparations at 
leifure, till after having brought her forces to that degree 
which was proper, that fhe fhewed hcrfelf upon the field 
of battle. She had only to combat an enemy humbled,, 
weakened, and difeouraged, by domcflic diflenfions. The 
favour of the other nations was on her fide againft thofe 
imperious mafters, or, as it was faid, againll thofe tyrants, ; 
of the fcas. 

The events feemed favourable to the wilhes of all Eu- 
rope. The French officers, who had former humiliations 
to efface, exerted themfelves in brilliant adtions, the re- 
membrance of which will lafl for a long time. A fleilful 
theory and an undaunted courage fupplied any deficiency 
there might be on the point of experience. In all the pri- 
vate engagements they came off with glory, and mod of 
them terminated to their advantage. The Britifh fleet 
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was cxpofed to ftill greater dangers than the feparate fhips 
were. It was fo iU-treatcd> that its total or partial def- 
tru(5l;iof» was apprehended, if the fleet which had reduced 
it to this deplorable ftate off Ufliant had not determined, 
item timid orders, from odious intrrgiies, from the weak- 
^fs of the admirals, or from all thefe motives combined, 
lijquit the fea and re-enter firlt into port. 

of this fuccefs, perhaps unexpe( 5 Ied, 
Franceieeraed to lofe fight of her moft important interefts. 
Her principal obje6l fhould have been to intercept the 
trade of lier enemies, to deprive them of the double ftrength 
they derived from their tailors and from their riches, and 
thus to tap the two foundations of Englifh greatnefs. No- 
thing was more eafy to accomplilh by a power long pre- 
pared for hoftilities, than to intercept the trading navy, 
entirely off its guard, and attended with very feeble con- 
voys. But this was neglected, and the immenfe riches 
which Great Britain expedlcd from all parts of the globe, 
entered quietly into her harbours, even without the leaft 
lofs. 

The trade of France, on the contrary, was harafled in 
both hemifpheres, and intercepted everywhere. Her colo- 
nies beheld the fubfiiUnce which they were cxpedling, with 
all the anxiety of want, carried off from their own coafts; 
and the mother country found itfelf deprived of fourfeore 
or a hundred millions [from 3j333>333h 6s. 8d. to 
4, 1 66 , 6661 . 13s. 4d.] almoft within her own view. Thefe 
misfortunes certaialy arofe from fome caufe, which wc 
will endeavour to inveftigate. 

The French navy had for long time been unfortunate, 
its numerous calamities were attributed to the defc6l 
of its conftitution. Several attempts were made either to 
modify or to alter the regulations ; but thefe innovations, 
whether good or bad, were always rejcdled with more or 
lefs vifible difdain. At length the admirals dilated them- 
felves in 1776, an ordinance, which, by making them ab- 
folutc mafters of the harbours, of the arfenals, of the 
docks, and of the magazines, deftroyed that mutual fuper- 
intendence which Lewis XIV had thought proper to 
eftablifh between the officers of the navy and thofe of ad- 
miniftration. From that time there was no more order. 
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nfc more refponfibility, no more economy, m the ports 5 
every thing there fell into confufion and diforder. 

The new plan had flill a more fatal influence. Till that 
period the miniftry had directed their naval operations in a 
manner fuitable to their political plans. This authority 
was transferred without being perceived, perhaps to thofd) 
who were to carry thefe operations into execution ; ar^ 
they imperceptibly acquired the tint th eir p rejua^i-^es, 
which led them to believe that k was not loyn^^'and la- 
borious efcorts of the (hips of the nation, or by remain- 
ing for a length of time on difficult cruizes, in order to 
furprife or dellroy the veffels of the enemy, that a reputa- 
tion was to be attained. This double duty was therefor*'" 
cither, entirely negleded, or very ill fulfilled, on accoilnt 
of the general opinion prevalent at Breft, that fuch a fer- 
vice had nothing noble in it, and did not lead to any kind 
of glory. ... 

It muft be owned, that this prejudice is a veryi^^ppgular 
one, and entirely contrary to all the laws of-lbciety. 
What can have been the intention of the Hates in.^'nftitut- 
ing this military force deflined to traverfe the feate ? Was 
it only to procure rank to thofe who commanded or ferv- 
ed in it ? To give them an opportunity to exert a valour 
ufelefs to any but themfelves ? To (lain another element 
with blood, with carnage, and fea-fights ? Certainly not. 
The warlike fleets are upon the ocean, what fortrefles and 
ramparts are for the citizens of towns, and what national 
armies are for the provinces expofed to the ravages of the 
enemy. There are fome kinds of property attached to a 
foil ; others are created and tranfported by commerce, and 
are, as it were, wandering upon the ocean. Thefe t\i'o 
fpecics of property required defenders. Warriors, this is 
your duty. What fhould we fay, if the land forces re- 
fufed to protedf the inhabitants of the cities, or the 
bandman of the field againft the enemy, or to extinguiffi 
the conflagration which threatens the harveft ? Officers of 
the navy, you think yourfelves degraded in protecting and 
convoying the merchantmen. But if commerce be depriv- 
ed of protectors, what will become of the riches of the 
ftate, part of which you undoubtedly expeCt as a reward 
for your fervices ? What will become, for yourfelves, of 
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the revenues of yotir lands, which can only be made fruit* 
ful by trade, and by the circulation of wealth ? You think 
yourfelves degraded. What I degraded in rendering your- 
iekes ufeful to your fellow-citizens ? What are then all the 
borders of the ftate, to whom government hath intruded 
iCpme portion of the public ftrength, but the prote61ors 
the defenders of the citizen and his fortune ? Your 
]p4V^upoa as that of the magiftrate is upon the 

tribun?rs,^1;riat of the land officer and of the foldier in 
the camps, that of the monarch upon the throne, where 
he is only placed upon a more elevated fituation, in order 
that his profpe£l may be extended to a greater diftance, 
and that he may behold at one view all thofe who require 
his protedlion or his defence. You afpire to glory. ^Learn 
that glory is everywhere to be obtained by ferving the ftate. 
The ancient Romans were likewife undoubtedly attached 
to glory, and yet the honour of having preferred one 
fingle citizen in Rome was preferred to that of having de- 
ftroyed a multitude of enemies. Do you not perceive, 
that in faving the trading ihips you fave the wealth of the 
ftate ? Yea, your valour is brilliant ; it is known to all Eu- 
rope, as well as to your own country ; but what is it to 
your fellow-citizens that it hath been difplayed on a fplen- 
did occafion, that it hath taken one of the enemy’s ftiips, 
or covered the waves of the ocean with wrecks and ruins, 
if you fuffer all the veflels which conveyed tlie riches of 
your country to be cither taken or deftroyed ; if, in the 
very port to which you return vidlorious, a multitude of 
defolated families deplore the fubverfion of their fortune ? 
You will not hear the exclamations of vidlory on your ar- 
i;ival. All will be filent, and plunged in confternation ; 
and your exploits will ferve no other purpofe but to fwell 
the accounts of the courts, and to fill thofe public papers 
which, being invented to amufe idlenefs, give glory only 
for a day, when that glory is not engraved in the hearts 
of the citizens by the remembrance of fome real fervice 
done to the country. 

The maxims adopted at Portfmouth were very different. 
There the dignity of commerce was felt and refpcdlcd. 
It was confidered as a duty, as well as an honour, to de- 
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fend it ; and events decided, which of the two navies had 
the propereft ideas of their fundfions. 

Great Britain had juft experienced fome very hun^il^at- 
ing adverfities in the New World, and it was threatened 
with greater dilafters by a ft ill more powerful enemy 
•the Old one. This alarming fituation filled the minds 
all men with miftruft and uncertainty. The national ric^s 
Game home fafe, and their enormougf^>s^^,v;^[|^A:afed 
by tliofe of the rival power ; public credit was inftantly 
revived; expe^lations were renewed; and this people,, 
who with fatisfadlion were looked upon as overcome, re- 
covered and fuftained their ufual pride. 

On the other hand, the French ports were filled with 
lamentations. A degrading and ruinous inactivity fuc- 
ceeded to that activity which gave them fplendour and 
riches. The indignation of the merchants communicated 
itfeJf to the whole nation. The firft moments of fuccefs 
are the moments of intoxication, which feem either to con- 
ceal or to juftify the faults committed. But misfortune 
gives greater feverity to opinion. The nation then at- 
tends more clofely to thofe by whom they arc governed^ 
and demands from them, with arrogant freedom, an ac- 
count of the power and authority that is intrufted to 
them. The ^councils of Lewis XVI were accufed of 
derogating from the majefty of the firft power on the 
globe, by difavowing in the face of univerfe, the fuccour 
which they were inceflantly fending clandeftinely to the 
Americans.- They were accufed of having, either by a 
minifterial intrigue, or by the influence ot fome obfeure 
agents, engaged the ftate in a ruinous war, at a time when 
they ought to have been employed in repairing the fprin'gs 
of government, in remedying the tedious diforders of a 
reign, the latter half of which had been mean, feeble,, 
divided between depredations and fhame, between the 
bafenefs of vice and the convulfions of defpotifm. They 
were accufed of having, provoked a rupture by an infidious- 
policy, to have enveloped their meaning in fpeeches un- 
worthy of France, and to have employed, with regard to* 
England, the language of a timorous boldncfs, whicL 
feemed to deny the projeds that were formed, and the fen- 
timents they had in their hearts j a language which caa^. 
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Only degrade the perfon who makes^ ufe of it, without 
being able to deceive him to whom it is addrefled ; and 
which diflionours, while the difhonour it brings along 
with it can neither be ufeful to the miniftry nor to the 
Aate. How much more noble would it have been to have 
^d with all the fi'anknefs of dignity : “ Englifhmen, you 
^mave abufed your vi6tory. This is the moment to be 
,or €ll|Jt that of revenge* Europe is tired 

‘‘ of* bearing with tyrants. She at length refnmes her 
rights. Henceforth choofe either equality or war.^' 
It is thus that Richelieu would have fpoken ; that Riche- 
lieu, whom every citi 2 ren ought indeed to deteft, becaufc 
he was a fanguinary affaffin, and that in order to become a 
defpot, he put all his enemies to death with the ax of tlic 
executioner ; but the nation and the Hate muft revere him 
as a minifter, bccaufc he was the firft who apprized France 
of her dignity, and aferibed to her in Europe the rank 
which belonged to her power. It is thus that Lewis 
XIV would have fpoken to them, who during forty years 
fhewed liimfelf worthy of the agf^he lived iu, whofe very 
faults were always mixed with grandeur, and who, even iu 
a ftate of dejedion and misfortune, never degraded him- 
felf or his people. A great chara(^l:er is required to go- 
vern a great nation. More efpecially, there mull be noivc 
of thofe fpirits that arc cold and indifferent from levity^ 
fur whom abfolute authority is no more than an amufe- 
ment, who leave great interefts to the effedls of chance, 
and who are more employed in preferving power than in 
making ufe of it. It is further alked, why men who had 
all the power of the iHte in their hands, and who had only 
command in order to be obeyed, have fuffered them- 
felves to be foreftalled in all the feas by an enemy whofe 
conftitution neceffarily produces delays ? Why did they 
put themfelves, by an inconfiderate treaty, into the 
(hackles of congrefs, which might itfelf have been kept 
independent by plentiful and regular fubfidies ? Laftly, 
why did not they fecure the revolution, by keeping cori- 
ffantly upon the northern coafts of the New World a fquad- 
ron to prote£l the colonies, and at the fame time to make 
our alliance be refpedlcd ? But Europe, whofe eyes are 
fixed upon us, beholds a great defign, and no concerted 
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meafures ; it beholds in our arfenals and in our ports im* 
menfe preparations, and no execution ; it beholds formid" 
able fleets, and this equipment rendered almoflt ufelcfs ; 
it beholds boldnefs and valour in individuals, effeminacy 
and irrefolution in commanders ; every thing which an- 
nounces on one hand the awful power of a great peoolf, 
and on the other* every thing ‘which announces the wAk- 
nefs and delay which arife from ^ p d na- 

ture of the views. 

It is by this ftriking contrail; between our projeds and 
our meafures, between our means and the fpirit which ani- 
mates them, that the Engliih genius, affoniilied for a mo- 
ment, hath recovered its vigour ; and it is a problem which 
Europe cannot folve, whether in declaring for America^ 
we have not ourfelves raifed the ftrength of England.^ 

Such are the complaints which are heard on all Tides, 
and which we are not afraid of colle<5ting here, and of lay- 
ing before the eyes of authority, if it fliould deign to lif- 
ten to, or to read, them. 

Laftly, pliilofophy, whofe firft fentiment is the defire of 
feeing all governments equitable, and all people happy, in 
examining this alliance of a monarchy with a people who 
defend their liberty, endeavours to difeover the motive of 
it. It perceives too clearly that the happinefs of mankind 
hath no concern in it. It imagines, that, if the court of 
Verfailles had been determined by the love of juftice, 
they would have mentioned in the hrft article of the con- 
vention with America, that “ all people who are oppreffed 
“ have a right to rife againft their oppreffors.^’ But this 
maxim, which conffitutes one of the laws of England, 
which a king of Hungary, upon afeending the thrope, 
ventured to make one of the conllituent principles of the 
ftate, and which Trajan, one of the greateft princes who 
ever ruled over the earth, adopted, when in prefence of 
the Roman people affembled, he faid to the firll officer of 
the empire : “ I give you upmy fword to defend me while 
“ I fliall be juff, and to fight againft me and to punifti me 
“ if I ffiould become a tyrant.” This maxim is too foreign 
to our feeble and corrupt governments, where it is the duty 
of the people to fuffer, and where the oppreffed maa 
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fliould be apprebenfive of feeling his misfortune, for fear 
he fhould be puniflied for it as a crime. 

But iuis particularly againft Spain that the moft bitter 
complaints are diredled. She is cenfured for her blindnefa, 
hjjr irrefolution, her delays, fometimes even for her want of 
hfielity ; but all thefe accufations are groundlefs. 

H^ome politicians imagined, when they beheld France 
cn^g'yg without rrr^flity in a naval war, that this crown 
thoughf It^Vl'i'^tufficiently powerful to feparate the domi- 
nion of Great Britain, without lharing with an ally the 
honour of this important revolution. We will not exa- 
mine whether the fpirit which prevailed in the cabinet of 
Verfailles authorifed this conje£lure. It is now known, 
that this crown, which fince the beginning of the troubles 
had given fecret alTiftance to the Americans, watched the 
propitious moment for declaring openly in their favour. 
The event of Saratoga appeared to furnilh the moft fa- 
vourable opportunity to.propofe to his catholic majeftyto 
join in the common caufe. Whether this prince then 
thought that the liberty of the United ftates was contra- 
ry to his interefts j whether the refolution appeared to him 
to be precipitate ; or whether, in a word, other political 
objeifts required his whole attention, he refufed to accede 
to this propofal. His charafter prevented any further fo- 
licitations. Since thofe firft attempts he was fo little 
troubled about this great affair, that it was without giving 
him any previous notice, that the court of .Verfailles cauf- 
cd it to be fignihed to that of St. Jameses, that they had 
acknowledged the independence of the confederate pro- 
vinces. 

in the meanwhile the land and fea forces which Spain 
had employed in the Brazils againft the Portuguefc Ayere 
returned. The rich fleet /he expedled from Mexico had 
entered into her ports. Thetreafures which were coming 
to her from Peru and from her other poffeffions were in 
fafety. This power was free from any anxiety, and mif- 
trefs of her own operations, when flie afpired to the glory 
of introducing peace into both hemifpheres. Her media- 
tion was accepted, both by France, whofe boldncfs had 
not been followed by thofe happy , confequences ihe had 
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<rxpcd«d from it, and by England, who might be appre- 
henfivc of having a new adverfary to contend with* 

Spain declares Charles HI fupported with digni* 

for France^ ty the magnanimous part he had under- 

taken. He declared that arms fhouljj 
be laid afide ; that each of the belligerent powers 
be maintained in the poflellions they 4 HjThtocciipY<*t The 
period of the convention ; that a congrels lho(ilto?e form- 
ed, in which the feveral prctenfions (hould be difeufled ; 
and that no new attack fhould be commenced without the 
previous notice of a twelvemonth. 

This monarch was aware that this arrangement would 
give to Great Britain the felicity of reconciliation with her 
colonies, or at leail would make them purchafe by great 
advantages for her trade the facrifice of the ports which 
fhe occupied in the midft of them. Nor was he ignorant 
of his offending the dignity of the king, his nephew, who 
had engaged to maintain the United ftates in the entire 
pofTeflion of their territories. But he would be juft ; and 
without fetting afide all peidbnal confidcrations it is impof- 
fible to be fo. 

This plan of conciliation was difpleafing to the court 
of Verfailles ; and the only hope they had was, that it 
would be reje<5led at London, as indeed it was. England 
could not refolve to acknowledge the Americans ipfs 
fa&o independent, although they were not invited to 
the conferences that were going to be opened ; although 
France was not allowed to negociate for them ; although 
their interefts were only to be fupported by a mediator, who 
was not attached to them by any treaty, and who, per- 
haps, in fecret, did not wifti them to profper, and al- 
though her refufal threatened her with an additional ene- 
my. 

It is in fuch a fituation, when pride elevates the foul 
above the fuggeftions of fear, that nothing appears for- 
midable, except the (hame of receiving the law ; and that 
there is no hefitation in choofing between ruin and difho- 
nour : it is then that the greatnefs of a nation difplays it- 
felf. I acknowledge, however, that men, accuftomed to 
judge of the cvent| confider great and perilous revolutions 
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23 aiSls of heroifm or of folly, according to the good or ill 
ifuccefs that hath attended them. If, therefore, I (hould 
he afked, what name will be given a few years hence to 
the firmnefs which the Englifh fliewed on this occafion ? 
I (hall anfwer, that I know not : as to that which they 
deferve I know very well. I know that the annals of the 
v^nfrld rarely prefent to us the auguft and majeftic fpec- 
taue, ^of a nation .which prefers the giving up of its du- 
ration tx. thc-hoi '6 ot its glory. 

No fooncr had the Britilh miniftry explained themfeivcs, 
than the court of Madrid took the part of that of Ver- 
failles, and confequently that of the Americans, in the 
contett. Spain had then lixty^three veflels of the line^ and 
fix more upon the docks. France had fourfeore and 
eight upon the docks. The United dates had but twelve 
frigates, but a great number of privateers. 

To fo many forces united, England had only ninety- 
.five (hips of the line to oppofe, and three-and-twenty upon 
the docks. The other fixteen which were feen in her 
ports were unfit for fervice, and they had been converted 
to the purpofe of (hips for receiving prifoners, or into 
hofpital (hips. Thus inferior in the indruments of war, 
this power was dill more fo in the means of employing 
them upon fervice. Her domedic diflenfions contributed 
,d!ni more to render ineffectual the refources (he had re- 
maining. It is the nature of governments that are truly 
free, to be agitated in times of peace. It is by thefe in- 
tedine commotions that the minds of men preferve their 
energy, and the perpetual remembrance of the rights of 
the nation. But in time of war it is neceffary that every 
ferment (hould ceafe, that hatred (hould be cxtingui(hed, 
and that intereds (hould be blended, and made fubfervient 
to each other. It happened quite otherwife in the Britilh 
idands ; for the didurbances in them had never been more 
violent. Oppofite claims were never fupported on any oc- 
cafion with lefs moderation. The general good was info- 
leiitly difregarded by all fadions. Thofe houfes, in which 
the mod important quedions had formerly been difeuffed, 
with eloquence, drength, and dignity, refounded only with 
the clamours of rage, grofs infults, and altercations, as pre- 
judicial as they were indecent. Th^few perfong who might 
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be called citizens loudly exclaimed for a new Pitt, a mini- 
ftcr, who like him liad neither relations nor friends;*' but 
this extraordinary man did not appear. And indeed it was 
generally believed that this nation would fall, notwithftand- 
ingthe haughtinefs of their charadter, notwithftanding the^ 
experience of their admirals, notwithftanding the boldnefsi 
of their feamcn, and notwithftanding the energy which ^ 
free people nuift acquire in the difturba ncqfi they experience. 

But the fway of chance is very extealTver^ WhiHcnows 
in favour of which party the elements will declare them- 
felves ? A guft of wind fnatches away vidtory, or gives it, 
A cannon (hot difconcerts a whole army by the death of 
the general. , Signals are either not well underftood, or 
not obeyed. Experience, courage, and fkill, are counter- 
adled by ignorance, by jealoufy, by treafon, and by the 
certainty of impunity. A fog ariftng, covers both the 
enemies, and either feparates or confounds them. A calm 
and a ftorm are equally favourable or difadvantageous. 
The forces are divided by the unequal celerity of the (hips. 
The opportunity is loft, either by pufillanimity, which 
poftpones, or by rafhnefs, which haftens, an engagement. 
Plans may have been formed with prudence, but they may 
remain without effedl, by the want of harmony in the evo- 
lutions for carrying them into execution. An inconlider- 
ate command from court may decide the misfortune of a 
day. The difgrace or death of a minifter alters the pro- 
jeds. Is it pofiible that a clofe union can long fubfill be- 
tween confederates of fuch oppofite characters, as the 
French, who are palTionatc, difdainful, and volatile, the 
Spaniards, who are flow, haugfity, jealous, and cold, 
and the Amencans, who have conftantly their looks turn- 
ed towards the mother country, and who would rejoice at 
the difafters of their allies, if they were compatible with 
their own independence ? Will it be long before thefe na- 
tions, whether they adt feparatcly or in concert, recipro- 
cally accufe, complain, and are at variance with each other? 
Will not their greateft hope be, that repeated ftrokes 
of adverfity would only at moft plunge them again into 
the humiliating ftate from whence they wilhed to emerge, 
and confirm the dominion of the feas to Great Britain 
while one or two confidcrablc defeats would for ever re- 
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move th« ambitious people from the rank of the firft 
power of this liemifphere ? 

Who can therefore decide ; who can even forefee what 
will be t\ie event? France and Spain united have the mofl: 
powerfulimcans in their favour; England hath the art of man- 
aging her own : Franceand Spain have their treafures, Eng- 
land feathajgreat national credit. On onehand,arethe multi- 
tude of men, and the number of troops ; on the other, the 
fuperioi ily *n the ait of condu6ling (hips, and of fubduing the 
fea in engagements. Here there is impetuofity and valour ; 
there valour and experience. On one hand, the activity which 
abfolute monarchy may give to the meafures ; on the other, 
the vigour and the energy of liberty. One party is ftimu- 
lated by refentment for Ioffes, and by a long continued fe- 
ries of outrages they have to avenge ; the other, by the 
recolledlion of a recent glory, and by their having the fo- 
vereignty of America, as well as that of the ocean, to pre- 
ferve. The two allied nations have the advantage which 
is derived from the union of two immenfe powers ; but at 
the fame time the inconvenience which refults from this 
very union, by the difficulty even of preferving harpiony 
and concord, either in the plans or in the difpofal of their 
forces. is abandoned to herfelf ; but having no- 

thing but her own forces to diredf, (he hath the advantage 
of unity in her defigns ; of a more certain, and perhaps more 
fpeedy, combination of ideas. She can with greater facili-* 
ty regulate at one view her plans of attack and defence. 

In order to have an exa<5l idea of things, one ought alfo 
to examine the different energy which may be communicat- 
ed to the rival nations by a war, which on ope fide is no 
more in feveral refpedls than a war of kings and minillers ; 
and on the other, a really national war, in which the 
^reared interefts of England are concerned, a commerce, 
Which conllitutes her riches ; an empire, and a glory, 
which corapofe her greatnefs. 

Finally, if we confider the fpirit of the French nation, 
in contrail with that of the nation fhe is at war with, it 
will be found that the ardour of the French is perhaps 
equally ready to be excited and to be extin^uifhed ; that 
their hopes arc very fanguine at the beginning, and that 
they defpair of every thing as foon as they aie flopped by 
any obfiaclej that by their charadler they require the cn^ 
roi. VL F 
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thufiafm of fuccefs, in order to obtain frefh advantages. 
The Englifh, on the contrary, lefs prefumptuoua at film, 
not withuan ding their natural boldnefs, know how to ftrug- 
glc courageoufly, to be elevated in proportion tef the in- 
creafe of danger, and to acquire fteadinefs by difgracc ; 
like the fturdy oak, to which Horace compares the R(t- 
mans, which, though cut by the ax and mutilated by iroa, 
revives under the ilrokcs which it receives, and acquires 
new vigour even from its wounds. * ' . 

Hiftory informs us, moreover, that few leagues have ever 
divided the fpoils of the nation againft which they had been 
formed. Athens triumphant over Perfia ; Ronre faved from 
Annibal ; in modern times, Venice, preferved from the fam- 
ous league of Cambray ; and even in our days, Pruflia, 
which by the genius of one fingle man hath held out againft 
all Europe ; all thefe examples author ife us to fufpend our 
judgment rcfpe^ling the iffue of the prefent war. 

What ought to be But, let us fuppofe that-the houfe of 
the policy of the Bourbon (hall have obtained all the ad- 
houfe of Bourbon vantages they may flatter themfelves 
Jhoulait be vie* with, what conduA ought they to pur- 
torious, fue ? 

France is, in every point of view, the 
empire the mod ftrongly conftituted of any one the remem- 
brance of which is preferved in the annals of the world. 
Spain, though not to be compared with her, is likewife a 
ftatc of great weight, and her means of profperity are in- 
•reafing daily. The principal care of the hoofe of Bour- 
don, then, fhould be, to induce their neighbours to over- 
look the advantages which they derive from nature or from 
art, or which they have acquired by events. If they 
(hould endeavour to increafe their fuperiority, the alarm 
would become general, and people would think themfelves 
threatened with univerfal flavery. It is perhaps rather ex- 
traordinary, that the nations have not thwarted her projeds 
againft England. This fupinenefs muft have been occa- 
honed by the refentment which the injuftice and the 
haughtinefs of that fuperb ifland have excited in all parts. 
But hatred is fufpended when intereft is concerned. It is 
poffible, Europe may judge the weakening of Great Bri- 
tain in the New and in the Old Hcmifphcre to be contrary 
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to her own fccurity ; and that, after having enjoyed the 
fpeftaclc of the humiliations and the dangers of that proud 
and tyrannical power, fhe may at length take up arms in 
her defence. Should this happen, the courts of Verfailles 
and Madrid would find thcmfelves difappointed in the hopes 
which they had conceived, of acquiring a decided prepon- 
derance upon the globe. Thefe confiderations fiiould de- 
termine them to urge on the attacks, and not to leave time 
to a provident, or perhaps only a jealous, policy to make 
frefh plans. Let them cipecially ftop in time, and let not 
an immoderate defire of lowering their common enemy 
blind them with regard to their true intercfts. 

The United ftates have openly difcovered the project of 
drawing all North America into their confederation. Se- 
veral fteps, and particularly that of foliciting Canacja to re- 
bellion, muft have induced an opinion that it was likewife 
the defire of France. Spain may be fufpefled of having 
equally adopted this idea. 

The condudl of the provinces which have Ihaken off the 
yoke of Great Britain is fimple, and fuch as one would 
expedt. But would not their allies be deficient in forefight, 
if they had really the fame fyftem \ The New Hemifpherc 
mull one day be detached from the Old. This great evul- 
fion is prepared in Europe by the ferment and by the clafh 
of opinions ; by the overthrow of our rights, which con- 
fiituted our courage ; by the luxury of our courts, and the 
mifery of our country places ; by the everlafting hatred 
there is between effeminate men who pofTefs every thing, 
and robuft, and even virtuous, men who have nothing to 
lofe but their lives. It is prepared in America, by the in- 
creafe of population, of cultures, of indultry, and of 
knowledge. Every thing is tending towards this fepara- 
tion, both the progrefs of evil in one world, and the pro- 
grefs of good in another. 

But can it be fuitable to France and Spain, whofe pof- 
fcfiions in the New Hemifpherc are an inexhaufiible fourcc 
of wealth, can it be fuitable to them to hallen this divi- 
fion ? Yet this it what would happen, if the whole north- 
ern part of thofe regions were fubjed to the fame laws, or 
conneded by one common ioterefi. 

Scarce would the liberty of this vaft continent be con- 
firmed, than it would become the afylum of all the intr^ 
3 
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guing, fediti'ous, branded, or ruined, men who are feen 
imongfl us. Neither agriculture, the arts, nor commerce, 
Would be the refource of refugees of this chara^er. A 
lefs laborious and tnore turbulent life would be neceflary 
for them. This turn of mind, equally averfe from labour 
and reft, would be difpofed to conquefts ; and a pafftou 
which is fo feducing would readily fubdua the fir ft colo- 
nifts, diverted from their andent labours by « long war. 
The new people would have finiftied their preparations for 
Ipvafion before the report of them could have reached our 
climates. They would choofe their cjfc^mies, their field of 
battle, and the moment of vi6lory. Their attacks would 
always fall upon defencelefs fea«, or upon coafts taken by 
furprife. In a ftiort time the-fouthern provinces would bo- 
come the prey of the northern ones, and would compen- 
fate, by the richnefs of their produdlions, for the medio- 
crity of thofe of the latter. Perhaps even the pofleflions 
of our abfolute monarchies would endeavour to enter into 
the confederation of free people, or would detach thenv* 
jelves from Europe, to belong only to thtmfclves. 

The meafures which the courts of Madrid and Verfaillcs 
.ought to purfue, if they arc at liberty to choofe, is to leave 
fubfifting in the northern part of America two powers 
which fhall watch over, reftrain, and balance, each other. 
Then ages will elapfe jjefore England, and the republics 
formed at her ex pence, will be united. This reciprocal 
miftruft will prevent them from undertaking any thing at a 
diftance j and the eftabliftiment of other nations in the New 
World will enjoy, that fiate of tranquillity which hitherto 
bath been fo much diftorbed. 

It is even probable that thia order of things would be 
moft fultable to the confederate provinces. Their refpcdlive 
b’mits have not been regulated. A great jealoufy prevails 
between the countries of the north and thofe of the fouth. 
political principles vary from one river to another. Great 
animofities are obferved to fubfift between the citizens of a 
town and the members of a family. Each of tliem will be 
dcfirous of removing from thcmfelvcs the oppreffivc bur- 
then of the public expences and debts. An infinite num- 
ber of feeds of divifion are univerfaily brooding in the heart 
of the United ftates. When once all dangers were re^ 
xn9vcd| how wovdd it bo poffiblc to prevout the breaking 
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out of fo many difcooteats ? How would it be poCTible ter 
keep attached to the farne centre fo many deluded and ex* 
afpetatod minds ? Let the real fricud§ of America refiedt 
upon this, and they will had, that the only to prevent 
dillurbances among the people, would be to leave upon 
their frontiers a powerful rival, always dilpofed to avail it* 
felfof their diffenlwns. 

Peace and fecurity are necel&ry for monarchies ; agita*^ 
tloa aad a formidable enemy for republics. Rome ttood 
in need of Carthage : and he who dellroyed the liberty of 
the Romans was neither Sylla nor Csslar ; it was the firfls 
Cato^ when his nartow andftern fyftcm of politics deprived 
Rome of a rival, by kindUog> in the fenate thofe flames which? 
reduced Carthage to afhes. Venice herfelf, perhaps,. would 
have loH her government and her lawa four hundred yeare^ 
3 lgo, if fhe had not had at her gates, and almoft under her 
walls, powcpfol neighbours, who. might become her cne-' 
miea or her maftcra^ 

But accordiog to this fydem, to idea m{/k 

what degree of fwicity, fplendour, and; he formed cf 
drength, can the confederate provinces thirteen cenfider^ 
attain in procefa of lime ? ated provinces. 

In this place, to form a proper judg- 
ment, let us begin by fetting aiide that intere.ll which all 
men, flaves not excepted, have taken- in the generous efforts 
of a nation, which expofed itfelf to all calamities in order 
to be free. The name of liberty is fo alluring, that all 
thofe who 6ght for it are fure of obtaining our fecret wilhea 
in their favour. Their caufe is that of the whole human 
race, and becomes our own. We avenge ourfcives of our 
Uppreflbrs, by venting at leafl freely our hatred agaioR 
foreign opprefFors. At the noife of thefe chains that arc 
breaking, it feeras to us that ours arc going to become 
lighter ; and fur a few moments we think we breathe ^ 
purer air, when vve learn that the univerfe reckons fome ty- 
rants lefs. Befides, thefe great revolutions of liberty art: 
leflbns to defpots. They warn them not to reckon upon 
too long a continuance of the people's patience, and upon 
eternal impunity. So, where focicty and the laws avenge 
themfclves of the crimes of individuals, the g^>od man 
^pes that the punilhment of the guilty may prevent the 
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commiflion of frcfh crimes. Terror fometimcs fupplies the 
place of juftice with regard to the robber, and of con- 
fcience with regard to the affaflin. Such is the faurce of 
the great concern we take in every war for liberty. Such 
hath been that with which the Americans have infpircd us. 
Our imaginations have been heated in their favour. W? 
have taken a part in their vi^ories and their defeats. The 
fpirit of juftice, which delights in compenfating former ca- 
lamities by future happinefs, is pleafed with the idea, that 
this part of the New World cannot fail to become one of 
the moft flouriihing countries on the globe. It is even fup- 
pofed that Europe may one day find her noaftcrs in her 
children. Let us venture to refift the torrent of opinion, 
and that of public enthufiafm. Let tis not fuffer ourfelvcs 
to be milled by imagination, which cmbellifhes every thing, 
and by fentiment, which delights in forming illufions, and 
which realizes every hope. It is our duty to combat all 
pr^'udices, even thofe which are moft confonant to the 
'wiines of our heans. Above aii things, it behoves us to be 
true, and not to betray that pure and upright confciencc 
which prefides over our writings, and didates our judg- 
ments. At this moment, perhaps, we (hall not be believed ; 
but a bold conjedurc, which is confirmed at the end of fe- 
veral centuries, does more honour to the hiftorian, than a 
long feries of fads, the truth of which cannot be conteft- 
ed ; and I do not write for my contemporaries alone, who 
will only furvive me a fmall number of vears. When a few 
more revolutions of the fun are pafleo, both they and I 
fhall be no more. But I deliver up my ideas to pofterity 
and to time. It is theirs to judge me. 

The fpace occupied by the thirteen republics, between 
the mountains and the fca, is no more than fixty-feven fcA 
leagues ; but their extent upon the coaft, in a dired line, 
is three hundred and forty-five, from the river of Sanda 
Crux to that of Savannah. 

The lands in that region are almoft generally bad, or at 
lead indifferent. 

Scarce any thing but maize grows in the four moft north- 
ern colonies. The only refource of the inhabitants is fifh- 
irg, the annual prodi. jc of which doth not amount to more 
than 6,oco,coo of livres [250,0001.] 

Corn is the principal fupport of the provinces of New , 
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York, the Jcrfcys, and PennfyWania. But the foil hath 
degenerated fo rapidly, that an acre, which formerly 
yiddcd,fixty bufhela of wheat, very fcldom produces even 
twenty at prefent. 

Though the lands of Maryland and of Virginia be much 
fuperior to all the reft, yet they cannot be deemed extreme- 
ly fertile. The ancient plantations yield no more than oUc 
third of the tobacco which was formerly gathered. It is 
not pofliblc to make any new ones ; and the planters have 
been reduced to the neceftity of turning their labours tc- 
wards^ other objefls. 

North Carolina produces fome grain, but of fo inferior 
a quality, as to be fold in all markets twenty-five or thirty* 
per cent, cheaper than the others. 

The foil of South Carolina and of Georgia is perfe(J\ly 
even, as far as fifty miles from the ocean. The cxccflivc 
rains which fall there, not finding any outlet, form numer- 
ous morafles, where rice is cultivated to the great detriment 
of the freemen and of the flaves employed m this culture. 
In the intervening fpaces between thefe large bodies of wa- 
ter, fo frequently met with, an inferior kind of indigo grows, 
which muft be tranfplantcd every year. In the elevated 
part of the country nothing is to be found except barreu 
fands and frightful rocks, interfeiflcd at great diltanc'es by 
pafture grounds of the nature of rufhes. 

The Englifh government, convinced that North Ame- 
rica would never enrich them by its natural produflions, 
employed the powerful incentive of gratuities, in order to 
produce in that part of the New World flax, vines, and 
iilk. The poornefs of the foil difconcerted the firft of thefe 
views, the defc£I of the climate prevented the fuccefs of 
* the fecond, and the want of hands did not permit the third 
to be purfued. I’he fociety eftablifhed in London for the 
encouragement of arts was not more fortunate than admi- 
niftration. Their benefadlions did not bring forth any of 
the objeds which they had propofed to the activity and 
induftry of thofe countries. 

Great Britain was obliged to be contented with felling 
every year to the countries we are fpeaking of to the 
amount of about 50,000,000 livres [2,083,333!. 63. 8d.] 
of merchandize. Thofe by whom they were confumed de- 
livered to her exclpfivcly their indigos, their iron, their 

Fi 
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tobacco, and ihdr peltries^ They alfo delivered to her all 

t e money and rough materials which they had received 
ana the rell of the globe in eitchange for their graija, their 
fjfh, their rice, and their fait provilions. 

The balance, however, was always fo unfavourable to 
them, that, at the beginning of the troubles, the colonies 
wre indebted one hundred and twenty, or one hundred 
and thirty, millions of livres [from5,ooo,ocoh to 5,416,666!* 
138. 4d.] to the mother country ; and they had no fpecie 
in circulation. 

Notwithftanding thefe difad vantages, there had been fuc- 
ceflively formed in the midft of the thirteen provinces a po- 
pulation of two millions nine hundred eighty-one thgufand 
fix hundred and feventy-eight perfoes, including four hui>- 
dred thoufand negroes. New inhabitants were conftantly 
driven there by opprefiion and intoleration. The unfona- 
tiate have been deprived of this refuge by war j but peace 
will redore it to them again ; and they will refeut there ia 
greater numbers than ever. Thofe who ihall go there with 
plans of cultivation, will not have all the fatisfa^iao they 
may expeft, bccaufe they will find all the good, and even 
the indifferent, lands occupied, and that fcafcc any thing 
remains to offer them, except barren fands, unwholefome 
iDoraffes, or deep mountains. The emigrations will be 
more favourable to manufadlurers and to artifts, though 
perhaps they will gain nothing by changing their country 
and their climate. 

It cannot be determined without rafhncfs what will one 
day be the population of the United dates. This calcu- 
lation, generally very difficult, becomes imprafficable in a 
legion where the lands degenerate very rapidly, and w here 
re produdlion is not in proportion to the labours and expen* 
CCS bedowed upon them. It will be a coniiderablc thing, 
if ten millions of men can ever find a certain fubfiftence in 
thefe provinces, and even then the exports will be reduced 
to little or nothing ; but internal indudry will fupply the 
place of foreign indullry. The country will nearly be able 
to fupply its own wants, provided the inhabitails know 
how to be happy by economy and in mediocrity. 

People in North America, let the example qf all the na- 
tions which have preceded you, and efpecially that of tiie 
mother country, ferve as a Icffon to you. Dread the in- 
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fluence of g» which, with luxury, introduces corrup- 
tion of manners and contempt of the J^iws, Dread too 
unequal repartition of riches, which indicates a (mail num - 
ber of wealthy citizens, and a multitude of citizens plung- 
ed in mifery ; from whence arifes the infolence of the 
former, and the degradation of the latter. Keep yourfelvea 
free from the fpirit of conqueft. The tranquillity of aa 
empire diminiihes in proportion as it extends itfelf. Have 
•mrs to defend fourfelvee, but not to attack. Search for 
M^ence and health in labour ; for profperity, in the cul- 
tivation of the lands, and in t^e manufa^ures of induftry j 
for llrength, in good manners and ip virtue. Encourage 
the profperity of the arts and feic rices, which diftinguifh 
the* civilized rnan from the favage* Attend, above all 
things, to the education of your children. Be convinced, 
that from public fchools come forth enlightened magi- 
ftrates, valiant and well-informed offteers, good father^, 
good hufbands, good brothers, good frlendS), and honc^ 
men. Wherever depravity of manners is obferved nn;>ong 
the youth, the nation is upon its decline. Let liberty 
have a firm and unalterable bafis in the wifdom of your 
conftitutions, and let it be the everlafling cement which 
connects, your provinces together. Eftablilb no legal pre- 
ference between the modes of divine worfhip. Superfii-- 
tion is everywhere innocent, where it is neither protedled 
npr perfecuted ; ^nd maj your duration, if poffible, be lon^r 
as that of the world I 

May this wifh be accomplifhed, and confole the prefent 
expiring race with the hopes that a better will fuccced to 
it ! waving the confideration of future times, let U8 

take a view of refult of three me’#iorable flay- 

ing feen in the beginning of this work the llaic or mifery^ 
and ignorance in which Europe was plunged in the infancy 
of America, let us examine to \vhat ftate the conqueft of 
the New World hath led and advanced thofe thar made it. 
This was the defign of a bpok undertaken with the hopes 
of being ufcful ; if the end be anfvrered, the author vvill 
have diu:harged, his d^ty to the age he lives ip, \q 
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BOOK XIX. 


W E are advancing In a career upon which we fliould 
not have entered without knowing the extent and 
the difficulties of it, and which we fhouTd feveral times 
have quitted, had we not been fupported by motives whidt 
always make us forget the dilproportion between our 
powers and the experiment. In the event of a conflagra- 
tion, we fometimes attempt and accomplifh things which 
would deprefs our courage, were it not ftimulatcd by the 
danger, and which aftonifh it when the danger is over. Af- 
ter a battle, cither won or loll, a military man faid at the 
fight of a mountain which he had climbed up in order to 
reach the enemy : who would ever have done that, if 
there had not been a mufket-fhot to receive ? I was cer- 
tainly animated with the fame fentiment when I began this 
work, and it mull undoubtedly animate me itill fince I con- 
tinue. 

We have firll deferibed the ftatc of Europe before the 
difeovery •f the Eaft and Well Indies. 

After this we have purfued the uncertain, tyrannical, 
and fanguinary, progrefs of the fettlemcnts formed in ihcfc 
diftant regions. 

It now remains to unfold the influence which the inter- 
courfe ellablifhed with the New World has had upon the 
opinions, government, induftry, arts, manners, and hap- 
pincfs,»of the Old. Xict us begin by religion. 

Bettgion, Had man uninterruptedly enjoyed complete 
felicity, had the earth iatisfied of itfelf all the 
variety of his wants, it may be prefumed that much time 
would have elapfed before the fentiment of admiration and 
gratitude would have turned towards the gods, the atten- 
tion of that being naturally ungrateful. But a barren foil 
did not anfw^ to his labours. The torrents ravaged the 
fields which he had cultivated. A burning Iky deftroyed 
hia harvefts. He experienced famine 5 he became acquaint* 
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cd with difeafe ; and he endeavoured to find ont the caufe 
of his raifery* 

To explain the myftery of his exiftence, of his happinefs, 
and of his misfortune, he invented different fyftems equally 
abfurd. He peopled the univerfc with good and evil fpi- 
rits ; and fuch was the origin of polythcifm, the moft an- 
cient and the moil univerfal of all religions. From poly- 
theifm arofe manicheifm, the veftiges of which will lall 
perpetually, whatever maybe the progrefs ofreafon. Ma- 
nicheifm limplified, engendered deifm ; and in the midft of 
this diverfity of opinions there arofe a clafs of men medi- 
ators between heaven and earth. 

Then the regions of the earth were covered with altars : 
in one place the hymn of joy refounded, while in another 
were heard the complaints of pain ; then recourfe was had 
to prayer and to facrifice, the two natural modes of obtain- 
ing favour, and of deprecating anger. The harveft waa 
offered up ; the lamb, the goat, and the bull, were flain ; 
and the holy fod was even ftained with the blood of man. 

In the meanwhile the good man was often feen in adver- 
fity, while, the wicked, and even the impious man prof- 
pered ; and then the dodrine of immortality was fuggeft- 
ed. The fouli^j* freed from the body, either circulated 
among the different beings of nature, or went into another 
world to receive the reward of their virtues, or the punifh- 
ment of their crimes. But it is a problematical circum- 
fiance, whether man became better on this account. It 13 
certain, however, that from the inftant of his birth to that 
of his death, he was tormented with the fear of invifible 
powers, and reduced to a much more wretched ftate than 
that which he had before enjoyed. 

Mod legiflators have availed themfelvei of this propenfity 
of the mind, to govern the people, and flill more to enflave 
them. Some have afferied, that they held from heaven the 
right of commanding ; and thus was theocracy or facred 
dcfpotifm ellablifhed, the moft cruel and the moft immoral 
of all legiflations ; that in which man, proud, malevolent, 
interefted, and vicious with impunity, commands ^an from 
God ; that in which there is' nothing juft w unjuft, but 
what is either agreeable or difpleafing to him, or that Su- 
preme Being with whom he communicates, and whom be 
caufes to fpeak according to his paflions, in which it is a ^ 
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crime to examine his orders, and impiety to oppofe them t 
in which contradictory revelations arc fubftitiited lo reafon 
asd confciencc, which are reduced to hlence.^by pi;pdigiea 
or by enormous crimes; in which the nations, in a word, can»- 
not have any ideas concerning the rights of man,, refpeding 
what is good and what is evil, becaufc they Cearch for the 
ftiundalLon of their privileges and of their duties, only id 
facred writings, the interpretatian of which i» denied to 
them. 

If this kind of government had a more fublime origin in 
Paled ine, dill it was not more cxtmpt than anywhere die 
from the calamities which occefiarily arife from it. 

Chridianity fucceeded the Jewilh inditution, The fub- 
jeftion that Rome, miilrcfa of the world, was under to the 
mod favage tyrants ; the dreadful mii'eries, which the luxury 
of a court and die malutetiance of armies had occafioned 
throughout this vaft empire under the reigns of the Neroa ; 
the fuccefiive irruptions of the barbarians, who difmenv 
bered this great body ; the lofs of provinces, either by re- 
volt or invafion ; all thefe natural evils had already prepar- 
cd the minds of men for a new religion, and the changes 
in politics mud necefl'arily have induced an innovation ia 
the form of worlhip. In paganifrn, whi^ had exided for 
fo many ages, there remained only the fables to which it 
owed its origin, the folly or the vices of its gods, the 
avarice of its priefts, and the infamy and licentious condu^ 
of the ki^ga who fupported them. Then the people, deC- 
pairing to obtain relief from their tyrants upon earth, had 
recourfe to heaven for protedfion. 

Chridianity appeared, aud afforded them comfort, at 
the fame time that it taught them to fuffer with patience.. 
While the tyranny and liccntioufnefs of princes tended to 
the dedrudion of paganifrn aa well as to that of the em- 
pire, the fubjeds, who had been opprefled and fppiled, and 
who had embraced the new dodrines, were completing its 
suin by the examples they gave of thofe virtues, which al- 
ways accompany the zeal of new-made profelytee. But a 
religion that arofe in the midd of public calamity mud nc- 
ceffarily give its preachers a cpnfiderable influence over the 
unhappy perfons who to<>k refuge in it. Thus the po^er 
of the clergy commenced, as it were, with the gofpeh . 

Tcomthc remaiurof<^ pagan fuperdiiioos and pbilofophic 
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fe^8, a ccxk of rites and tenets was formed, which the fim- 
plicity of the prifniti^e chriftians fandlified with teal and 
afFc<^ing piety ; but which at the fame time left the feeds 
of debates and contr overlie s, from whence arofe a variety of 
paflions (h’fguifed under, and dignified with, the name of 
zeal. Tbtfe dilfenfions produced fchools, do£lor8, a tri* 
bunal, and a hierarchy, Chrillianity had begun to be 
preached by a fet of fiflicrmcn, dellitute of every know- 
ledge but that of the gofpel ; it was entirely ellablilhed by 
bilhops who formed the church. After this it gained 
ground by degrees, till at length it attracted the notice of 
the emperors. Some of thefe tolerated chriftianity, either 
from motives of contempt or humanity ; others pcrfccuted 
k. Perfecution hailened its progrefs, for which toleration 
had paved the way. Connivance and profeription, clemen- 
cy and rigour, were all equally advantageous to it. The 
fenfe of freedom, fo natural to the human mind, induced 
many perfons to embrace it in its infancy, as it has made 
others reje£l it fince it has been eftablifbed. This fpirit of 
independence, rather adapted to truth than to novelty, 
would necelTarily have induced a multitude of perfons of 
all ranks to become converts to chriftianity, if even the 
charaders it bore had not been calculated to infpirc vener- 
ation and refped, 

Paganifm, unmalked by philofophy, and brought into* 
diferedit by the fathers of the church, with a fufficient 
number of temples, but with priefts who were not rich, 
fank frona day to day, and gave way to the new form of 
worlhip. This penetrated into the hearts of the women by 
devotion, which is fo naturally allied to tendernefs, and in- 
to the minds of children, who are fond of prodigies, and 
even of the moft rigid morality. Thus it was introduced 
into courts, where every thing which can become a paflioa 
is certain of finding accefs. A prince, who bathed in the 
blood of hia family, bad, as it were, fallen alleep in the 
arms of impunity ; a prince, who had great crimes and 
ffieat wcaknefles to expiate, embraced chriftianity, which 
wgave him every thing on account of his zeal, and to 
which he gave up every thing, in order to be freed from 
bis remorfe. 

Conftantine, inftead of uniting the priefthood to the 
crown, when he was converted to chriftianity, as they 
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had b^en united in the perfons of the pagan emperors, 
granted to the clergy fuch a Ihare of wealth and authority, 
and afforded them fo many means of future aggrandizement, 
that thefe blind conceffions produced an ecclcfiaftical def- 
potifm entirely new. 

Profound ignorance was ‘the moft certain fupport of this 
afccndency over the minds of raen. The pontiffs of Rome 
diffufed this ignorance, by oppofing every kind of pagan 
erudition. If from time to time fome efforts were made to 
difpcl this obfeurity, they were extinguifhed by capital 
punifhments. 

While the popes were undeceiving the minds of men re- 
fpcdling their authority, even by the abufe they made of 
it, knowledge waa palling on from the eaft to the weft. 
As foon as the mafterpieces of antiquity had revived the 
tafte for ufeful ftudy, reafon recovered fome of the rights 
which it had loft. The hiftory of the church was invefti- 
gated, and the falfc pretenfions of the court of Rome were 
difeovered. Part of Europe (hook off the yoke. A monk 
fet almoft all Germany, and almoft the whole north, free 
from it ; a prieft, fome provinces of France ; and a king, 
all England, for the fake of a woman. If other fovcrcigns 
firmly maintained the catholic religion "throughout their 
poffeflions, it was, perhaps, becaule it was more favour- 
able to that blind and paffive obedience which they require 
from their people, and which the popilh clergy have al- 
ways preached for their own interefts. 

In the meanwhile, the defirc, on one hand, of preferr- 
ing the pontifical authority, and the wifh of deftroying it 
on the other, have produced two oppofite fyftems. The 
catholic divines have undertaken, and even fucccfsfully, to 
prove that the holy books are not of themfelvcs the touch. 
Itone of orthodoxy. They have demonftrated, that, fincc 
the firft preaching of the gofpel to our times, the ferip- 
tures, differently underftood, had given rife to the mod 
oppofite, the moft extravagant, and the moll impious opi- 
n:on8 ; and that with this divine word, the moft contra- 
didory tenets may have been maintained, as long as in- 
ward lentlment hath been the only interpreter of the re- 
velation. 

The writers of the reformed religion have fhewn the ab- 
furdity of believing, that one man alone was conftantly ins 
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fpircd from Heaven, upon a throne, or in a chair, in 
which the moll monftrous vices have been committed ; 
where diffolution was feated by the fide of infpiration ; 
where adultery and concubinage profaned the idols who 
were invefted with the charader, and with the name of 
f^ndlity ; where the fpirit of falfchood and of artifice dic- 
tated the pretended oracles of truth. They have demon- 
ftrated, that the church, aflcmbled in council, and com- 
pofed of intriguing prelates, under the emperors of the 
primitive church, of ignorant and debauched ones, in the 
times of barbarifm and of ambition, and of oftentatious ones 
in the a^es of fchifm ; that fuch a church could not be 
more enlightened by fupernatural infpiration than the vicar 
of Jefus himfelf ; that the fpirit of God did not more vifi- 
bly communicate itfclf to two hundred fathers of the coun- 
cil, than to the. holy father himfelf, who was often the mod 
profligate of men ; that Germans and Spaniards without 
learning, French without morals, and Italians without 
any virtue, were not fo well qualified for the fpirit of re- 
velation, as a fimple flock of peafants, who fincerely feek 
after God by prayer and by labour. In a word, if they have 
not been able to fupport their new fyltem in the eyes of 
reafon, they hate at leall entirely defiroyed that of the an- 
cient church. 

In the midll of thefe ruins, philofophy hath arifen, and 
faid,— if the text of the feripture be not fiifficlently clear, 
precife, and authentic, to be the foie and infallible rule of 
dodrine and of worlhip ; if the tradition of the church, 
from its firlt iiiftitution to the times of Luther and Calvin, 
hath been corrupted with the manners of priefts, and of 
its followers ; if the councils have doubted, Varied, and 
ch?cided contradidorily in their aflemblies ; if it be unworthy 
of the Divinity to communicate its fpirit and its word 
to one Angle man, debauched in his youth, reduced to im- 
becility in his old age, fubjed, in a word, to the paffions, 
the errors, the infirmities, of man ; then, fay they, 
there is no firm and ftable fupport for the infallibility of the 
chriftian faith ; confequently, that religion is not of divine 
inftitution, and God hath not intended that it (hould be 
eternal. 

This dilemma is very embarraffing. As long as the fenfe 
of the feriptutes (ball remain open to the contefia it hath 
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experienced, and that tradation thall he 35 problenf\* 
aticaj aa it hath appeared to be, from the immenfe labourf 
of the clergy of different eommunipne, chtifti^njty can 
have no fupport but from the civil anthority, and the power 
of the magiftrate. The proper force of religion, which 
fubdues the mind, and reuraina the confcience by convic- 
tion, will be wanting to it. 

Accordingly, ihefe difWtes haryc gradually led the na- 
tions which had fhaken off the yoke of an authority, con- 
fidered till then as infallible^ farther tha^» it had been forq- 
feen. They have almoft generally rejeded, from the an- 
cient mode of worfhip, wh^t was contrary to their rcafon, 
and^have only preferved a chriftianity dilengaged frorn all 
myfteries. Revelation itfclf hath been abandoited in thefe 
regions, though at a later period, by fooie rpen rpore bold,; 
or who thougiit themfelves more enlightened the mul- 
titude. A manner of thinking, fo proud and independent,, 
hath extended itfelf,- in procefs of time, to thofe ftates 
which had remained fubjtd to Rome. As in thefe coun- 
tries knowledge had made lefs progrefs^ and opinions ha4 
been more confined, licentioufnefs in them hath been ci^- 
ried to its utmolt extent. Athcifm» the fyllem either oif 
a difeontented and gloomy fpirit, which fees nothing bni 
confufion in nature, or of a wicked man who dreads fu- 
ture vengeance, or of a fet of philofophers neither gloopfiy 
nor wicked, who vainly imagine they find in the propciv 
ties of eternal matter a fufficient caufc fot all the pheno- 
mcua which excite^our admiratioru 

By ao impulfe founded on the nature of religions them^* 
{elves, catholicifm tends inceffantly to proteflantifm, pro- 
teftantifip to focinianifm, focinianifm to dcifm, and deifm- 
tp fcepticifm. Incredulity is become too general, to allo'^ 
US to hope, With any degree of foundation, that the an- 
cient tenets can regain the afeendant which they enjoyed 
during fo many centuries. Let them be always freely fol- 
lowed, by fneh of their fe£lators who arf attached, to them 
from conlcience, by all thofe who find mattey of confola- 
tipo in them* and by nU whom they incite to perform the 
duties of a citiiten : but let all feds, the principles of which 
are not contrary to public order, find in general the fame in- 
dplgence. It wptdd he coidiftcnt with the dignity^as well 
as with the wifdom of all goveritmcntS} to have the fame 
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moral co<Jc of rcligicm, from whkh it (hould not b« allows 
ed to deviate, and to give the reft up to difcuffions, kt 
which tjie tranquillity of the world was not concerned; 
This would be the fureft way of extinguifhing, infcnftbly,. 
the fanaticifm of the clergy and the cnthufiafm of the 
people. 

It is partly to the dlfcovery of the New World that we 
'fliall owe that religious toleration which ought to be, and 
certainly will be, introduced in the Old. Perfecutioa 
would only haflen the downfalof the religions that are now 
cftablilhed. Induftry and the means of information have 
now prevailed among the nations, and gained an influence 
that muft reftore a certain equilibrium in the moral and civil 
order of fociety : the human mind is undeceived with re- 
gard to its fornoer fuperftitions^ If we do not avail our- 
fclvca of the prefent time to. re-eftablifh the empire of rea»*^ 
fon, it muft neceftarily be given up to new fuperftitiona. 

Every thing has concurred, for thefe two laft centuries^ 
tn extingMjfh thac funVui Zeal whkh ravaged the aUh^ 
T he depredations of the Spaniards throughout America 
have fhewn the world to what cxccfa fanaticiim noay be car- 
ried. In eftablifhing their religion by fire and fword 
through exhaufted {and depopulated countries, they have 
rendered it odious in Europe ; and their cruelties have con- 
tributed to feparate a greater number of catholics. from the 
church of Rome, than they have gained converts to chrif** 
tianity among the Indians. The concourfe of perfons of 
all feds in North America has ncceffarily diffufed the fpirit 
of toleratiorr into diftant countries, arid put a ftrm to re- 
ligious wars in our climates. The fendiug of miffionarics 
has delivered us from chofe turbulent men, who might have 
infiamed our country, and who are gone to carry the fire- 
brands and fwords of the gofpel beyond the Teas. Navi- 
gation long voyages have infen fibly detached a ^reat 
number of the people from the abfurd ideas which fuperftitioa 
infpires. The variety of religious worfhips, and the differ- 
ence of nations, has accuftomed the moft vulgar minds to 
a fort of indiffereiKe for the objedl that had the greateft 
ii»fiueuee over tlieir imaginations. Trade carried on be- 
tween perfons of the moft oppofite fedls, has leftened that 
trligious hatred which was the caufe of their divifions. It 
hAs been fomni that morality and integrity )verc not incoft- 
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fiftcnt with any opinions whatever, and that irregularity of 
manners and avarice were equally prevalent everywhere ; 
and hence it has been concluded that the manners of men 
have been regulated by the difference of climate and of go- 
vernment, and by focial and national intcreft. 

Since an intcrcourfe has been eftablifhed between the two 
hemifphercs of this world, our thoughts have been lefs en- 
gaged about that other world, which was the hope of the 
few and the torment of the many. The diverfity and mul- 
tiplicity of obje^ls induftry hath prefented to the mind and 
to the fenfes, have divided the attachments of men, and 
weakened the force of every fentiment. The chara£lcrs of 
men have been foftened, and the fpirit of fanaticifm, as 
well as that of chivalry, muft neccffarily have been extin- 
guifhed, together with all thofe ftriking extravagancies 
which have prevailed among people who were indolent and 
averfe from labour. The Inme caufes that have produced 
this revolution in the manners, have yet had a more fudden 
lofluencc on the nature of government. 

Government* Society naturally refults from popu- 
lation, and government is a part of the 
focial date. From confidering the few wants men have, 
in proportion to the rcfourccs nature affords them, the lit- 
tle alliance and happinefs they hnd in a civilized date, in 
comparifon of the pains and evils they are expofed to in it ; 
their dcfire of independence and liberty, common to them 
with all other living beings ; together with various other 
reafons deduced from the conditutions of human nature ; 
from confidering all thefe circum dances, it has been doubt- 
ed whether the focial date was fo natural to mankind as it 
has generally been thought. 

Infulated men have generally been compared to feparate 
fprings. If in the Hate of nature, without le|^iflation, 
without government, without chiefs, without magidrates, 
without tribunals, and without laws, one of thefe fprings 
ihould cla/h with another, either the latter broke the form' 
cr, or was broken by it, or they were both of them broken. 
But when, by collc6iing and arranging thefe fprings, one 
of thofe enormous machines, called locicties, had been form- 
ed, in which, being dretched one againd the other, they 
and re-a^ with all the violence of their particular ener- 
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gy, a real flatc of war was artificially created, and that of 
war divcrfified by an innumerable multitude of interefts and 
opinions^ The confufion was ftill infinitely greater, when 
two, three, four, or five, of thefe terrible machines came 
to (hock each other at the fame time. It was then, that 
in the fpace of a few hours, more fprings were broken and 
deftroyed, than would have been in the courfe of twenty 
centuries, either before or without this fublime inlUtution. 
Thus it is that the firft founders of nations arc fatarized, 
under the fuppohtion of an ideal and chimerical favage 
ftate. Men were never infulated in the manner here dc- 
feribed. They bore within thcmfelvcs a germen of focia* 
blity, which was inceffantly tending to unfold itfclf* Had 
they been inclined to feparate, they could not have done 
it ; and fuppofing they could, they ought not ; the defers 
of their allbciation being compenfated by greater advan- 
ta^8. 

The wcaknefs and long continuance of the infant date of 
man ; the nakednefs of his body, which has no natural cai 
vering like that of other animals ; the tendency of his mind 
to perfedion, the neceflary confequcnce of the length of 
his life ; the fondnefs of a mother for her child, which is 
incrcafed by cares and fatigues, who, after (he has carried 
it in the womb for nine months, fucklcS and bears it in her 
arms for whole years ; the reciprocal attachment arifing 
from this habitual connedtion between two beings who re- 
lieve and carefs each other ; the numerous figns of inter- 
courfe in an organization, which, befide the accents of the 
voice, common to fo many animaJsf adds alfo the language 
of the lingers, and of gedurcs peculiar to the human race ; 
natural events, which in a hundred different ways may 
bring together, or rc-unite wandering and free individuals ; 
accidents and unforefcen wants, which oblige them to meet 
for the purpofes of hunting, fifhing, or even of defence ; 
in a word, the example of fo many creatures that live coU 
IcAed together in great numbers, fuch as amphibious ani- 
mals and fea monders, flights of cranes and other birda, 
even infeds that arc found in columns and fwarms ; all 
thefe fads and reafons feem to prove, that men are by na- 
ture formed for fociety, and that they are the fooncr dif- 
pofed to enter into it, becaufc they cannot multiply great- 
ly under the torrid zone, unlcfs they be coUeded into 
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watKiering or fedeatary tribes ; nor caa they diffufe them^ 
fielves much under the other zones, without affociating' 
with their fellow-creaturea, for the prey ami the fpoils 
which the neceiTuiea of food and clothing require. 

From the necefiity of afFociation, arifea that of eftabllfh- 
jng laws relative to the focial Hate ; that is to fay^ of form» 
^ combination of all common and particular iiw 
ftiads, one general plan, that fhall maintain the colledlive 
body, and the majority of individuals* For if nature di- 
red man to his fellow- creature, it is undoubtedly by a con- 
fequence of that univerfal attradion w\iich tends to the 
prefervalion and reprodudion of the fpecks. All the pro^ 
penfiiiea which man brings with him. into fociety, atwi all 
the impreflions he receives ia it, ought to be fubordinate^ 
to this hrli impulfe. To live and to ptopagate being the 
deftiaatioD of every living foecies, it (hould feem that fo- 
cicty, if it be one of the firtt principles of man, fhouUl con- 
cur in affifting this double ead of nature and that ifldkdr 
wtiicii iZaiti him to the focial ftate, feould neceffarily di- 
ned all moral and political laws, fo as that they (hould be 
mere durable, and contribute more to the happinefs of the 
majority of mankind* If, however, we conlider merely 
the effed, wc ihould think that the principal or fupreme 
hw of all fociety has been, to fupport the ruling pc'iver^ 
Whence can arife this fmgdar contrail between the end 
and the means ; between the laws of natiwc and thofe oif 
politics ^ 

This is a queftion to which it is difficult to give a pro- 
per anfwcr, without fortiing to one's felf juft notions of 
nature, and of the fuccefiiort of the fevend governments ; 
and hiftory fcarcc affords v» any affiftance refpeding this 
great objed. All the foundations of the fociety at prefent 
are loft in the ruins of fome cataftrophe, fomc natural re- 
volution. In all parts we fee men driven away by fubter- 
vaneous fires or by war, by inundations or by devouring 
infeds, by want or famine ; and joining again in fome un- 
inhabited corner of the world, or difperlirig and fpreading 
thetnfvlves over places already peopled. Fohcc always 
arifes from plunder, and order from anarchy ; but in or- 
der to obtain fome c<viclniioii which fhall be wtisfadory to 
reafon, th^fe momentary fhocks muft not be attended to^, 
and oatioaa nuift be confidered in a ftationary and tranquil 
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in which the fingularities of government may appear 
without contnouh 

It hath been fald that there are two worlds, the natural 
and the moral. The more eatenfive the mind lhall become, 
and the more experience it lhall acquire, the more (hall we 
be convinced that there 13 but one, viz. the natural world, 
which leads every thing, when it is not oppofed by for- 
tuitous caufes, without which we fhould conflantly have 
obferved the fame concatenation in thofe moral events 
which ftrike us with mod aftomihment, fuch as the origin 
of religious ideas, the progrefs of the human mind, the dif- 
oovery of truths, the Ibiirce and the fucceffion of errors, 
the beginning and the end of prejudices, the formation of 
focieties, and the periodical order of the fcveral govern* 
jnents. 

All civilized peof>k have been favages ; and all favages, 
left to their natural impulfe, were deftined to become ci- 
vilized. A family was the iirft focicty, and the hrft govern- 
ment was the patriarchal, founded upon attachment, obe- 
dience, and refped.. The family is extended and divided ; 
oppofite intereds excite wars between brothers, who dif. 
avow each other. One people takes up arras againft an- 
o^er. The vanquiihcd become the flaves of the conquer- 
ors, who lhare among themfclves, their plains, their chil- 
dren, and their wives. The country is governed by a chief, 
by his lieutenants,^ and by his foldiers, who reprtfent the 
free part of the nation, while all the reft is fuhjefled to the 
atrocioufnefs and to the humiliatioBS of fervitude. In this 
■date of anarchy, blinded with jealoufy and ferocioufnefs, 
peace is foon diftnrbcd. Thefe reftlefs men march againft 
and exterminate each other. In procefs of time there re- 
. mains only a monarch, or a defpot under the monarch. 
There is a ftiadow of juftice ; legiflation makes fome pro- 
grefs ; ideas of property arc unfolded ; and the name of 
Have is changed into that of fubjed. UAdcr the fupremc 
will of a defpot, nothing prevails but tetwr, meannefs, 
flattery, ftupidity, and fuperftition. This intolerable fitu- 
'-ation ceafes, either by the afiafiination of the tyrant, or by 
the diffolution o^lbe empire ; and democracy is raifed up- 
on its ruins. It is then, for the firft time, that the facred 
tiame of one’s country is beard. It is then that man, bent 
jdown to earth| raifes his bead| and appears in his digaity. 
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Then the annals of the nation are filled with heroic deeds. 
Then there are fathers, mothers, children, friends, fcDow- 
citizens, public and domeftic virtues. Then the empire of 
the laws is eftabliftied, foars to its cxtremeft height, the 
fciences arife, and ufeful labours are no longer degraded. 

Unfortunately this ftatc of happinefs is only temporary. 
In all parts, revolutions in government fuccced each other 
with a rapidity fcarce to be followed. There are few coun- 
tries which have not experienced them all ; and there is 
not any one which, in procefs of time, will not fulfil this 
periodical motion. They will all, more or lefs frequently, 
follow a regular circle of misfortunes and profperities, of 
liberty and flavery, of morals and corruption, of knowledge 
and ignorance, of fplendour and weaknefs ; they will all 
go through the feveral points of this fatal horizon. The 
law of nature, which requires that all Societies fhould gra- 
vitate towards defpotifm and dllTolution, that empires 
fhould arife and be annihilated, will not be fufpended for 
any one of them. While, like the needle which indicates 
the conftant diredion of the winds, they arc cither advanc- 
ing or going back, let us fee by what means Europe is ar- 
rived to that date of civilization in which it now exifts. 

Waving any further account of the Jewifh government, 
unlefs juil to obferve, that this fingular nation hath main- 
tained its charader, under all the viciflitudes of its deftiny ; 
that the Jews, conquered, fubdued, difperfed, hated, and 
defpifed, have flill remained attached to their nation ; that 
they have earned their annals, and their country with them, 
into all climates ; that whatever region they inhabit, they 
live in expedation of a deliverer, and die with their looks 
fixed upon their ancient temple ; let us pafs on to the dates 
•of Greece. 

Thefe were founded by robbers, who dedroyed a few 
menders, and a great number of men, in order to become 
kings. It wnfl^ere, that during a fhort fpacc of time, at 
lead if we date Crom the heroic ages, and in a narrow cir- 
cuit, we have a review of all the Ipecics of governments, of 
aridocracy, of democracy, of monarchy, of defpotifm, and 
of anarchy, wiiich was only fufpended, without being cx- 
tinguifhed, by the approach of the common enemy. There 
it was that the imminent danger of flaver)*' gave birth and 
liability to patriotifm^ which leads in ix$ train the origin of 
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all great talents ; fublime inftancc of all vices, and of all 
virtues ; an infinite number of fchools of wifdom, in the 
midft of^lcbauchcry'; and fome models in the fine arts, which 
in all ages art will always imitate, but will never equal. 
The Greeks were a frivolous, pleafant, lying, and ungrate- 
ful, people ; they were the only original people that have 
exifted, or perhaps will ever cxift, upon the face of the 
earth. 

Rome, it is faid, was founded by people who efcaped 
from the flames of Troy, or was only a retreat for fome 
banditti from Greece and Italy : but from this feum of the 
human race arofe a nation of heroes, the fcourge of all na- 
tions, the devourers of themfelves ; a people more aftonifli- 
ing than admirable, great by their qualities, and worthy 
of execration by the ufe they made of them in the times of 
the republic ; the bafeft and moft corrupt people under 
their emperors ; a people, of whom one of the moft vir- 
tuous men of his age ufed to fay : If the kings be ferocious 
animals, who devour nations, what kind of beaft mu ft the 
Roman people be who devour kings ? 

War, which, from all the great nations of Europe to- 
gether, had formed only the Roman empire, made thefc 
very Romans, who were fo numerous, become barbarians 
again. As the difpofuions and manners of the conquering 
people arc generally impreffed upon the conquered, thole 
who had been enlightened with the knowledge of Rome at 
the period when it was diftinguilhed by its learning, now 
fank again into the darknefs of ftupid and ferocious Sy- 
thians. During ages of ignorance, when fuperior ftrength 
always gave the law, and chance or hunger had compelled 
the people of the north to invade the fouthern countries, 
the continual ebb and flow of emigrations prevented laws 
from beinoj fettled in any place. As foon as a multitude 
of fmall nations had dettroyed a large one, many chiefs or 
tyrants divided each vaft monarchy into fep^ral fiefs. The 
people, who gained no advantage by this 'government of 
one, or of feveral tnen, were always opprclfed and tramp- 
led upon from thefe difmemberings of the feudal anarchy. 
Petty wars were continually kept up between neighbouring 
towns, inftcad of thofe great wars that now prevail between 
nations. 
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1(1 the meanwhile, a continual ferment led the nations 
to eftablifh themfelves into feme regular and confiftcnt form 
of government. Kings were defirous of raifing themfelves 
upon the ruins of thofe individuals, or of thofe powerful 
bodies of men, by whom the commotions were kept up ; 
and to affeA this, they had recouffe to tlve a;(n{lance of the 
people. They were civilised, polilhed, and more rational 
laws were given them. 

Slavery had opprclTed their natural vigoOr, property rc- 
ftored it, and commerce, which prevailed after the difeo* 
very of the New World, increafed all their powers, by ex- 
citing univerfal emulation. 

Thefe changes were attended with a revolution of an- 
other kind. The monarchs had not been capable of ag- 
grandizing their power without diminilhing that of the 
elergy, without favouring religious opinions, or endeavour- 
ing to bring them into diferedit. Innovators, who ven- 
tured to attack the church, were fupported by the throne. 
From that time, the human underftanding was ftrengthen- 
cd by exerting itfelf againft the phantoms of imagination, 
and recovering the path of nature and of reafon, difeover- 
ed the true principles of governmenU - Luther and Colum- 
bus appeared ; the whole univerfe trembled ; and all Eu- 
rope was in commotion : but this ftorm left its horizon 
clearTor ages to come. The former awakened the under- 
Itandings of men, the latter excited their adlivity. Since 
they have laid open all the avenues of indullry and freedom, 
mod of the European nations have attended with fomc 
fuccefs to the corredlion or improvement of legiflation, 
upon which the felicity of mankind entirely depends. But 
this fpirit of information hath not yet reached the Turks. 

The Turks were not known in Afia till the beginning 
of the thirteenth century ; at which time the Tartars, of 
whom they were a tribe, made frequent excurlions upon 
the territories^^hc eaftern empire, as the Goths had for- 
merly done in this weft ern provinces. It was in 1300 that 
Ottoman was declared fultan by his fiation, who, living 
till then upon plunder, or felling their fervice to fome Ali- 
atic prince, had not yet thought of forming an independ- 
ent empire. Ottoman became the chief among thefe bar- 
barians, as a favage diftinguiflied W his bravery becomes a 
chief among his equals j tor the Turks at that time were 
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only a horde fixed in the neighbourhood of a people who 
were half civilized. 

Undcj; this prince and his fuccefTorS, the Ottornan power 
was daily making frefh progrefs ; nothing rcfifted it. Princes 
brought up in the midll of camps, and born captains, ar- 
mies accuRomed to vidory by continual wars, and better 
difL-iplincd than thofe of the chriftians, repaired the defeds 
'of a bad government. 

Conftantinople, taken by Mohammed in 14*) j, became 
the capital of their empire ; and the princes of Europe, 
plunged in ignorance and barbarifm, could only have op- 
pofed an inelledual dike to this overflowing torrent, if the 
lirfl fueceflbrs of Mohammed, at the head of a nation which 
flill preferved the manners, the genius, and the difcipline, 
of Its founders, had not been obliged to interrupt their cjt- 
peditions iti Poland, in Hungary, or upon the domains of 
the republic of Venice, in order to go fometimes into Afia, 
fometimes into Africa, either againft rebellious fuhjeds or 
turbulent neighbours. Their fortune began to Fall off as foon 
as their forces were divided. Succcffcr, Icfs rapid and leFs 
brilliant occafioiied their armies to lofc that confidence 
which was the foul of their exploits. The reft of the em- 
pire, crufiicd under the moft rigorous defpotifin, had not 
attained to any degree of fplcndour. It had acquired no 
real ftrength from conquells, becaufe it had not known 
how to take advantage of them by prudent regulations. 
Deftroyiiig in order to preferve, the conquerors had acquir- 
ed nothing. They reigned only over provinces laid waftc, 
and over the wrecks of the powers whom they had ruined. 

While a deceitful profperity was preparing the fall of 
*,the Ottoman empire, a contrary revolution was taking 
Vplace In Chriftendom. The minds of men were beginning 
to be eidightcned. Principles kfs extravagant were intro- 
ducing themfelves into Poland. Feudal , government, the 
fertile fource of fo many calamities, and wjhich had lafted 
for fo long a time, gave way in feveral ftates to a more re- 
gular form of government. In other Itatcs it was gradually 
altered, cither by laws or by new cuftoms, with which 
fome fortunate circumftanccs obliged it to comply, • At 
length a power was formed in the neighbourhood of the 
Turks capable of refifting them ; I mean the acceffion of 
Feiidinancf to the throne of Hungary, l^his prince, mafter 
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<if the po^leflions of the houfe of AiiftWa in Germany, w« 
befides certain, from his imperial crown^ of powerful fuc- 
cours againll the common enemy. , 

A military government tends to defpotifm 5 and rccipro. 
cally in every dcfpotic government, the military man dif- 
pofes fooncT or later of the fovereign authority. The 
prince, freed from all kind of law which m^ght reftrain 
liis power, doth not fail of abuling it, and foon commands 
over none but (laves, who take no kind of concern about 
his fate. He who opprefles finds no defender, bccaufe lie 
deferves none. His grandeur is without foundation. His 
own fears are awakened frotn the fame motives by which 
he hath excited terror in others. The ufe he makes of the 
militia againft his fubjeds, teaches this very militia what 
they can do againft hrmfelf. They try their ftrength, they 
mutiny, and they revolt* The want of power in the prince 
makes them infolent. They acquire a fpirit of fedition, 
and it is then that they decide of the fate of their mafter 
and of his minifters. 

Soliman, informed by the internal commotions which 
had agitated the empire under the reigns of Bajazet II and 
Selim II, of the dangers which threatened himfelf and his 
fuccefibrs, thought that he could adopt no better expe- 
dient than to ena6l a law which deprived the princes of his 
houfe both of the command of the armies and of the go- 
vernment of the provinces. It was by burying in the ob- 
feure idleftefs of a fetaglio thofe to whom their birth gave 
any pretenfions to the empire, that he flattered himfelf he 
: (hotud remove from the janizaries every pretence of fedi- 
tion ; but he was deceived. This bad policy ferved only 
to mcfeafe the ntlfchicf of an evil that was perhaps ftill 
greater* His fuccelTors, corrupted by an effeminate ^du<* 
cation, bore without authority the fword which had found- 
ed and had extended the empire. Ignorant pnnees, who 
had frequented none but women, and converfed with none 
but eunuchs, were invefted with an unlimited authority, 
the mod unparalleled abufc of which completed the hatred 
and mifery of therr fubjeda, and plunged them in an ab- 
folute dependence on the janizaries, become more ava- 
ricious and more untradable than ever. If fometimes, by 
chance, a foverei^ was railed to the throne, who waa 
worthy of occupying it, he was driven from it by minifters, 
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^oemicfl of a mailer who was able to reftrain and examine 
^heir power, and penetrate into their conduct. 

Though the grand fignior poffeffea vaft domains, though 
the fitaation of his empire ought to intereft him in the dif- 
putes of the chriftian princes, he hath fcarce any influence 
ill the general fyfleni of Europe. This is the effcdl of the 
ignorance prevailing among the minifiry of the Porte, of 
'their prejudices, of the unvariablencfs of their principles, 
of the other vices which flow from defpotifm, and which 
will perpetuate their bad policy ; for tyrants dread nothing 
fo much as novelty. They imagine that all is right ; and 
in fadl nothing advances more rapidly towards perfedlion 
than defpotifm. The heft princes leave always a great deal 
of good to be done by their fucceffors, while the def- 
pot fcarce ever leaves any evil for a fccond to do. Befldes, 
how ihould a grand fignior, funk in the voluptuoufnefs of 
a feraglto, fufpedl that the admimftration of his dominions 
is deteftabk f How is it poffible he fliould not admire the 
wonderful exadlnefs of the fprings, the prodigious harmony 
of the principles, and of the means which all conaur to pro- 
duce that Angle and fuper-excellent end, his moft unlimit ’d 
power, and the moft profound fervitude of his fubjed 
None of them are warned by the fate of fo many of tht 
predeceflors, who have been either ftabbed or ftranglcd. 

The fultans have never changed their principles. Th 
feimitar, at Conftantinople, is ftill the interpreter of tht 
korao. Though the grand fignior may not be feen com- 
ing in and going out of the feraglio, like the tyrant o 
Morocco, with a bloody head in his hand, yet a numcroi 
cohort of fatcllities is engaged to execute thefe hort ' 

' murders. The people fometimes maffacred by their rule; 
Vat 'other times aflaliinate the executioner in tlielr turn 
but, fiatiafifcd with this temporary vengeance, tliey thin 
not of providing for their future iafety, t>r for the happ 
nefs of their pofterity. Eaftcrn nations will not be at th ' 
trouble of guarding the public fafety by laws, which it is ♦ 
laborious talk to form, to fcutlc, and to preferve. If thei 
tyrants carry their opprefflons or cruelties too far, the besi 
of the vizir is demanded, that of the de^ot is ftricken ofi 
and thus public tranquillity is reftored. This remonftranccv 
which fhould be the privilege of the whole nation, is only 
that of the janizaries. Even the mo(l powerful men in tb4 
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kingdom have not the lead idea of the right of nations. 
As perfonal fafety in Turkey belongs only to {people of 
a mean and abjedt condition, the chief families prjde them* 
felves in the very danger they are expofed to from the go- 
vernment. A bafhaw will tell you, that a man of his rank 
is not deftined, like an obfeure perfon, to finifh his days 
quietly in his bed. One may frequently fee widows, 
whofe hufbands have been juft ftrangled, exulting that they 
have been deftroyed in a manner fuitable to their rank. 

It is to this pitch of extravagance that men are led, when 
tyranny is confecrated by religious ideas, which fooner or 
later it mu ft be. When men ceafe to take pride in their 
chains in the eyes of the deity, they look upon them with 
contempt, and foon proceed to break them. If the apo- 
of the tyrants of Rome had not been a farce, I’i- 
berius would not have been {lifted, nor would the murders 
committed by Nero have been avenged. Opprefllon, au- 
tborifed by heaven, infpires fuch a contempt for life, that 
it induces the Have to take pride even in his abjedl ftatc. He 
is vain of becoming in the eyes of his mafter a being of fuf- 
ficicnt importance, that he fhould not difdain to put him to 
death. What difference is there between man and man ? 
A Roman will kill himfelf for fear of owing his life to his 
equal; and the muffulman will glory in the fentcnce of 
death pronounced againft him by his mafter. Imagina- 
tion, which can meafure the diftance of the earth /rora the 
firmament, cannot comprehend this. But what is ftill more 
furprifing is, that the alfafiination of a defpot,fo profound- 
ly revered,, far from exciting horror, doth not make the 
leaft impreffion. The man who would have joyfully offer- 
ed him his own head a few minutes before, beholds without 
emotion his mafter ftriken off by the feimitar. His ii^dif- 
fercnce feems to fay, that, whether the tyrant be dead or 
alive, he cannot fail of the honour of being ftrangled under 
his fucceflbf. 

The Ruffians and the Danes do not entertain the fame 
prejudices, though fubjedl to a power equally arbitrary ; 
bccaufe thefe two nations liave the advantage of a more 
tolerable adminiftration, and of fome wnitcn laws They 
can venture to think, or even to fay, that their govern- 
ment is limited ; but have never been able to perfuade any 
enlightened man of the treth of their alTcrticn, While the 
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fovereign makes and annals the Jaws, extends or rellralns 
them, and permits or fafpends the execution of tliecn at 
pleaCure^ while his pa ih on 3 are the only rule of his cor.- 
du(^f ; while he is the only, the central being to whom every 
thing tends ; while nothing is either juft or unjuft but what 
he makes fo ; while his caprice is the law, and his favour 
the ftandard of public efteem ; if this be not crefpotirm, 
what other kind of govern?nent can it poflibly be ? 

In fuch a ftate of degradation, what are men ? Enflaved 
as they are, they can fcarce venture to look, up to heaven, 
l^ey are infenfible of their chains, as well as of the ftiamc 
that attends them. The powers of their minds, extinguini- 
ed in the bonds of flavery, have not fufFicient energy to 
difeover the rights infeparable from their exiftence. It 
may be a matter of doubt whether thefe /laves be not as 
cfulpable as their tyrants, and whether the fpirit of liberty 
may not have greater reafon to complain of the arrogance of 
thofe who invade her rights than of the weakuefs of thofe 
who know not how to defend them. 

It hath, liowcver, been frequently a/Tcrted, that the moft 
happy form ofgovernment would be that of a juft and en- 
lightened defpotic prince. The abrurdity of this is evi- 
dent ; for it might eafily liappen that the will of this abfo- 
lute monarch might be in direift oppohtiojft to the will of 
Ills fubjeAs. In that cafe, notwitiulanding all hisjuftice 
and all bis abilitie?, he would deferve cenfure to deprive 
them of their rights, even though it were for their own bj- 
ncfit. No man whatever is intitled to treat his fellow- 
creatures like fo many beafts. Bealls may be forced to 
exchange a bad pafture for a better ; b\it to ufe fuch com- 
pulfion with men, would be an aiJft <d’ tyranny. If they 
mould fay that llicy are very well where the/ are, or even 
if they /hould agree in allnvv/ug that their fuuiitloii is a bad 
one, but that they choofe to ilay in it, we may endeavour 
to enlighten them, to undeceive them, and to bring them 
to juller notions by the means of perlnafior’, but never bv 
thofe of compulfion^ The beft of princes, who flrould 
even have done good againft the general confent of his 
people, would be culpable, if it were only becaufe he had 
gone beyond his right. He would be culpable not only 
far tl c time, but even with regard topofterity ; for though 
he might be juft and tnlig)}Jtcntd, vet bis fuccelfo', without 
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cither hhi abilities or his virtues, will certainly 
inherit bjs authority, of #hich the nation will bect^me the 
vidiiTh. A firft defpot, juft, ftcady, and enlightened, is a 
great calamity ; a fecond defpot, juft, fteady, and enlighten*^ 
ed, would be a ftill greater one ; but a third, who (hoidd 
fucceed with all thefe great qualities, W6uld be the mpft 
terrible fcourgt with which a nation could be affliifted. It 
is polfible to emerge from a ftate of ftavery into which we 
may have been plunged by violence, but never from that 
into which we have been led by time and jufticc. If l^c 
lethargy of the people be the forernnner of the lofs of tlreir 
liberty, what lethargy can be more mild, more profound, 
and more perfidious, than that which hath lafted during 
three reigns, and which hath been kept up by ads of kino* 
nefs ? 

Let not therefore thefe pretended mafters of the people 
be allowed even to do good againft the general confent. Let 
it be confidtrcd, that the condition of thofe rulers is exadly 
the fame as that of the cacique, who being afked, Whether 
he had any flaves ? anfwered : Slaves ! I know but one 

“ Have in all my diftrid, and that is myfelf/^ ' 

It is of fo much importance to prevent the eftablifhment 
of arbitrary power, and the calamities which are the infall- 
ible confcquel§e8 of it, that it is impoflible for the defpot 
hiinfclf to remedy thele great evils. Should he have been 
ijpon tl e throne for half a century ; fhould his adnainiftra- 
t ion have been entirely tranquil; flrould he have had the 
mod extenfive knowledge ; and fhould his zeal for the hap- 
pinefs of the people not have been one moment flackered ; 
hill nothing would be done. The cnfranchifement, ''or, 
what is tlie fame thing under another name, the civiliza- 
tion of an empire, is a long and difficult work. Before a 
nation hath been confirmed, by habit, in a durable attach- 
ment for this new order of things, a prince, either from 
inability, indolence, prejudice, or jcaloufy, from a predi- 
ledion for ancient culloms, or from a fpirit of tyranny, 
may annihilate all the good accomplifhed in tlie courfe of 
two or three reigns, or may ftiffer it to be ineftedual. All 
monuments therefore attell, that the civilization of ftates 
have been more the cfFcd of circumftances, than of the 
wiflom of fovereigns. AH nations have changed from 
harbarifni to a date of civilization 4 and from a civilized 
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ftate toharbarlfm, tHl fomc unforcfeea cauCe&hayc brought 
them to that Level which they never perfc^ly maintain. 

We mjay, perhaps, be allowed to doubt, whether all thefe 
caufes concur with the efForta which arc at prelent making, 
towards the civilization of RulHa* 

^la the climate of this region very favourable to civiliza- 
tion and to population, w'hich is fometimes the caufe and 
fometimea the cfFeiSk of them ? Doth noc the coldnels of 
the climate require the prefervation of the laxge forefta, 
and, confequefttly, muft not immenfe fpaces remain uoirw 
habited ? As an exceflivc length of winter fufpends the 
labours for the fpacc of feven or eight months of the ^ar, 
doth not the nation, during this time of lethargy,, devote 
itfelf to gaming, to wine, to debauchery, and to aja im- 
moderate life of fpiritous liquors ? Can good manners be 
introduced, notwithHanding the climate ? and is it poSlbk 
to civilize a barbarous people whhout manners ? 

Doth not the immenfe extent of the empire, which em- 
braces all kinds of climates, from the coldeft to the hotted, , 
oppole a powerful obdaclc to the legidator ? Could one 
^nd the fame code fuit £0 many differcot regions ; and is not 
the neceflity of having feveral codes the fanse thing as, the 
impoffibility of having only one ? Can any means be conj- 
ceived of fubjefting to one fame rule people who do not 
underlland each other, who fpeak feventeen or eighteen 
different languages, and who preferve, from times imme- 
nsorial, cuffoms and fupcrftkions to which they arc more at- 
tached than to their exiftcnce ? 

As authority weakens, in propOTtion as the fuluefts are 
diftant from the centre of dominion, is it poflible to be 
obeyed at a thoufand miles diftance from the fpot from 
vChence the commands are iffued ! Should any body tell me 
that the matter is poffible by the influence of government, 
I (hall only reply by the fpeech of one of theCe indifereet 
delegates, who revealed what paffed in the minds of all the 
others ; “ God is very high ; the etnperor is at a great 

diftance ; and I am mafter here/' 

As the empire is divided into two clafies of men, that of 
the mafters and that of the flaves, how can fuch oppofite 
iaterefts be conciliated ? Tyrants will never freely confent 
to the extinc^n of fervitude ; and in order to bring them 
to this, it would be necel&ry to ruin or to exterminate . 
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them. But fuppofing this obftacle removed, how is it pof- 
liblc to raife from the degraded flatc of flavery, to the 
fentiment and to the dignity of liberty, people who are To 
entirely ftrangerslo it, as to be either helplefs or ferocious^ 
whenever they are releafed from their fetters ? Thcfe dif- 
ftcuhiea will certainly fuggeft the idea of creating a third 
order in the ftate ; but by what means is this to be ac- 
complilhcd ; and fuppofing the means difeovered, how 
many agea would it require to obtain any fenfible effed from 
them ? 

In expedation of the formation of this third clafs of men, 
whi^ might, perhaps, be accelerated by colonifts invited 
from the free countries of Europe, it would be neceflary 
that ao entire fecurlty fhould be eftablifhed, both with re- 
fped to perfons and to property ; and could fuch a fecurlty 
l>e eftabliihed in a country where the tribunals are occupied 
by the lords alone ; where thefe fpecies of magiftrates re- 
ciprocally favour each other, where there can be no 
profecution againft them, or againll their creatures, from 
which either the natives or the foreigners can exped 
that the injuries they have received Ibould be redrefled ; 
and where venality pronounces the fentence in every kind 
of conteft ? We fhallafk, whether there can be any civiliza- 
tion without juftice, and whether it be poIBble to ellabUni 
jtillicc in fuch an empire ? 

‘ The towns are diftributed over an immenfe territory, 
Tliere are no roads, and thofe which might be conllruded 
would be foon fpolltd by the climate. Accordingly, de- 
folation is univerfal, when a damp winter puts a ftop to 
every communication. Let us travel over all the countries 
of the earth, and wherever we (ball find no facility of trad- 
ing from a city to a town, and from a village to a hamletj 
wc may pronounce the people to be barbarians ; arid we 
(hall only be deceived rcfptdiiig the degree of barbarifm. 
In this Hate of things, the greatelt happinefs that could 
happen to a country of an enormous extent u ould be to be 
difmembered by fame great revolution, and to be divided 
intofeveral petty fovereignties, contiguous to each other, 
where the order introduced into fome of them would be 
diffufed through the reft. If it be very difficult to govern 
properly a large civilized empire, muft it not be more fo to 
civilize a vaft and barbarous empire ? 

Toleration, it is true, fubfifis at Peterfburg, ardalmofl 
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jii an unlimited degree. Jiidaifm alone is excluded, bc- 
caufe it hath been thought that its feftators were either too 
crafty, or too deceitful in trade, to expofe to their fnares a 
people who had not experience enough to preferve them- 
fclvcs from them. This toleration in the capital would be 
a great Hep towards civilization, if in the reft of the em- 
pire the people did not remain immerfed in the moft grofs 
fuperftitions ; and if thefe fuperftitions were not fomented 
by a numerous clergy, plunged in debauchery and ignorance, 
without being the lefs revered. How can a (late be civiliz- 
ed without the interference of priefts, who are neceftarily 
prejudicial, if not ufeful? 

The high opinion that, according to tlie example of the 
Chinefe, the Ruffians have of themfelves, is another obftacle 
to reformation. They truly confider themfelves as the 
moft fenfible people upon the earth, and are confirmed in 
this abfutd vanity by thofe among them who have vifited 
the reft of Europe. Thefe travellers bring back, or feign 
to bring back, into their country, the prejudice of their 
own fuperiority, and enrich it only with the vices which 
they have acquired in the divers regions where chance 
hath conduced them. Accordingly, a foreign obferver, 
who had gone over the greateft part of the empire, ufed 
to fay, that “ the Ruffian was rotten before lie had becn-^ 

ripe.” 

We might extend ouiTelv^es more upon the difficulties 
which nature and cuftoms obftinatcly oppofe to the civiliza- 
tion of Ruffia. Let us examine the means which have 
been contrived to fucceed in it. 

Catharine hath undoubtedly been very well convinced, 
that liberty was the only fource of public happinefs : and 
)^et, hath ffie really abdicated defpotic authority ? In read- 
ing attentively her inftruftions to the deputies of the em- 
pire, apparently intrufted with the formation of the laws, 

IS any thing more found in them than the defire of altering 
denominations, and of c.eing called monarch, faftead of 
autocratrlx ? of calling her people fubjedls, inftead of 
flaves ? Will the Ruffians, blind as they are, take the name, 
inftead of the thing, for any length of time ; und will their 
charader be elevated, by this farce, to that great degree 
of energy with which it waspropofed to infpire them ? 

A fovereign, however great his genius may be, feldoni 
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makes alterations of any confequcnce by himfelF, and ftill 
more unfrequ^ntly gives them any degree of ftability. He 
flands in need of afliftance, atid Riifia can offer no other 
than that of fighting. Its foldiers arc hardy, fober, inde- 
fatigable. Slavery, which hath infpired them with a con- 
tempt of life, hath united with fuperftition, which hath ia- 
fpired them with contempt of death. They are perfuaded, 
.that, whatever crimes they may have committed, their foul 
will afeend to heaven from the field oflsattle. But military 
men, if they defend the provinces, do not civilize theiti. 
In vain do we feek for flatefmcn about the perfon of Ca- 
tharine. What fhe hath done of herfelf njay be aftonifh- 
ing ; but who can be fubiUtuted to her, when fhe fhall be 
no more ? 

This prlncefs hath founded houfes, in which young 
people of both fexes are brought up with the fentiment of 
liberty. This will undoubtedly produce a different race 
from the preferrt. But are thefe dlablifliments founded 
upon a folid bafis i Are they fuftained by themfelves, or by 
the fuccours which are inceffantly lavifiied upon them ? If 
the prefent reign hath feen the origin of them, will not the 
fucceeding reign fee them annihilated ? Are they very 
sgrceable to the great, who perceive the deflination of them ! 
Will not the climate, which difpofes of every thing, pre- 
vail at length over good principles? Will corruption fpare 
ihofe young people who are loft in the immenfity oi the 
empire, and who are affailed on all fidcs by bad morals ? 

There are a great number of academies of all kinds in 
the capital ; and if thefe be filled by foreigners, will not thefe 
eftablilhmcnts be ufclefs and ruinous, in a country where 
the learned arc not underftood, and where there is no ern- 
ployment for artifts ? In order that talents and knowledge 
might thrive, it would be neceffaiw, that, being offsprings 
of the foil, they fhould be the effeft of a fuperabundant 
population. When will this population arrive to the pro- 
per degree of incrcafe, in a country w here the flavc, to con- 
Ible himfclf for the wretchednefs of his condition, may in- 
deed produce as many children as he can, but will care very- 
lit tk about prefer ving them ? 

AH thofe who are admitted and brought up in the hof- 
pital recently eftabKfhed for foundlings, are for ever emanci- 
pated from flavery. Tlieir defeendants will not fubmit to 
the yoke again ; and as in Spain there arc old or new 
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cliriiliane, fo in Ruffia there will be ol<J and new freemen. 
But the effedl of this innovation can only be proportioned 
to its continuance : andean we reckon upon the duration of 
any cllablifhment, in a country where the fuccefiion to the 
emph'e ia not yet inviolably confirmed, and where the in- 
couftancy which is natural to an enilaved people brings oa 
frequent and fudden revolutions ? If the authors of thefe 
confpiracics do not form a body, as in Turkey, if they be 
a fet of infulated individuals, they are foon afferabled to- 
gether, by a fecret ferment and by a common hatred. 

During the lail war, a fund was created for the ufe of 
all the members of the empire, even of (laves. By this idea 
of found and deep policy, the government acquired a capital, 
of which it ftood in great need ; .and it Iheltered, as much 
as polTible, the vaifals from, the vexations of their tyrants. 

It is in the natuVe of things, that the confidence with which . 
this paper money hath been received (hould change, and 
be annulled. It dotli not belong to a ' defpot to obtain 
credit : and if fume fi ngular events have procured it to him, . 
it is a neceflary confcqqence that v fucceeding events will 
him lofe iu 

, Such are the difficulties which have appeared to us to - 
counterad the civilization of the Ruffian empire. If Ca- . 
tharkic II (hould fucceed in furmounting them, we (hail 
have made the mod magnificieut eulogium of her courage 
and her genius*^ and peinaps the bed apology^ if. (he (howld . 
make fail in this great dclign. . 

Sweden i& fituated between RdiBa' and Denmark. Let 
us examine the klilory of its conllitution, and.endcavour, if 
ppffible, to find^out the- nature of it. . 

Nations that arc poor are alanod neceflarily warlike 5 be- 
•caufe their poverty, the burthen of which they condantly 
feel, infpires tliem fooncr oc latter with a defire of freeing 
themfekes from k ; and this defire, in proctfs of time, be- 
comes the. geaeral fpirit of the nation, and the fpring of 
the government. . 

It only requires a fucccffioai of fovercigns, fortunate in 
war, to change fuddenly the government of fuch a country, , 
from the (late of a mild monarchy, to that of the mod ah- 
folute derpotifm. The monarch, proud of his triumph, . 
thinks he will be fuffered to do whatever he choofes, begins . 
to acknowledge no law.bnt hk will; and his foldicrs, whom . 
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he hath led To often to vidlory, ready to ferve him in all 
things, and agalnit all men, become, by their attachment to 
the prince, the terror of their fellow-cicizens. The people, 
on the other hand, dare not refufe the chains, when offered 
to them by him, who, to the authority of his rank, joins 
that which he holds from their admiration and gratitude. 

The yoke impofed by a monarch who has conquered 
the enemies of the flate is ^ertainly'tburthenfome ; but the 
fubjedls dare not fhake it off. It even grows heavier under 
fuGcefibrs, who have not the fame claim to the indulgence 
of the people. Whenever any confiderable reverfe of for- 
tune takes place, the defpot will be left to their mercy. 
Then the people, irritated by their long fufferings, fcldom 
fail to avail themfclves of the opportunity of recovering their 
rights. But as they have neither views nor plans, they 
quickly pafs from flavcry to anarchy. In the m'idft of this 
general confufion, one exclamation only is heard, and that 
is, liberty. But, as they know not how to fecure to 
themfclves this ineftimable benefit, the nation becomes im- 
mediately divided into various fadlions, which are guided 
by different interefls. 

If there be one among thefe fadfions that defpairs of pre- 
vailing over the others, that fadion feparates itfelf from the 
reft, nnmindful of the general good ; and being more anxi- 
ous to prejudice its rivals than to ferve its country, it fides 
with the fovercign. From that moment there are but two 
parties in the flate, dlftinguiftied by two different names, 
which, whatever they be, never mean any thing more than 
royalifls and antiroyalifts. This is the period of great com- 
motions and confpiracies. 

The neighbouring powers ihcn a6l the fame part they 
liave ever aded at all times, and in all countries, upon fimi- 
lar occafions. They foment jealoufies between the people 
and their prince ; they fuggeft to the fubjcdls every polfible 
method of debafing, degrading, and annihilating, the fo- 
vereignty ; they corrupt even thofe who are ncarefl the 
throne ; they occafion fomc form of adminiflration to be 
adopted, prejudicial both to the whole body of the nation, 
which it impoverifhes under pretence of exerting itfelf for 
their liberty, aiui injurious to the fovereign, whofe preroga- 
tive it reduces to nothing. 

The monarch then meets with as many authorities op- 
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pofed to his, as there are ranks in the ftate. His will is 
then nothing without their concurrence. AfTemblies muft 
then bc^holdea, propofals made, and affairs of the lealf im- 
portance debated. Tutors are afligned to him, as to a 
pupil in his non-age ; and thofe tutors are perfons whom 
he may always expedf to find ill intentioned towards him. 

But what is then the Hate of the nation ? The neigl> 
bouring powers have now^ by their influence, thrown every 
thing into confufion ; they have overturned the flatc, or 
feduced all the members of it by bribery or intrigues. 
There is now but one party in the kingdom, and that is the 
parry which efpoufes the intereft of the foreign powers. 
The members of the fadions arc all diflemblers. Attach- 
ment to the king is an hypociify, and averfion for mon- 
archy another. They are two different mafks to conceal 
ambition and avarice. The whole nation is now entirely 
compofed of infamous and venal men. 

It is not difficult to conceive what mufl happen after 
this. The foreign powers that had corrupted the nation 
muft be deceived in their expe6fations. They did not per- 
ceive that they carried matters too far; that, perhap?, they 
aded a part quite contrary to that which a deeper policy 
would have fuggefted ; that they were deftroying the 
power of the nation, while they meant only to reftrain that 
of the fovereign, which might one day exert itfelf with all 
its force, and meet with no rcfiftance capable of checking 
it ^ and that this unexpeded elFcd might be brought about 
in an inftant, and by one rhan. 

That inftant is come ; that man hath appeared and all 
thefe bafe creatures of adverfe powders have proftrated them- 
fclves before him. He told thefe men, who thought them- 
felves all powerful, that they were nothing. He toJd them, I 
am your mafter ; and they declared unanimoufly that he was. 
He told them, thefe are the conditions to which I would 
have you fubmit ; and they anfwered, we agree to them. 
Scarce one diflenting voice was heard among them. It is 
Impolfible for any man to know what will be the confe- 
quence of this revolution. If the king will avail himfelf of 
thefe circumftances, Sweden will never have been governed 
by a more abfolute monarch. If he be prudent ; if he un- 
derftand that an unlimited fovereign can have no fubjeds, 
becaufc he can have no perfons under him pofTcfTed of 
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property ; and that authority ean only be exerted over 
iliofe who have fome kind of property ; the nation may, 
perhaps, recover its original chara(fter. Whatever may be 
his dehgna or his incliitationa, Sweden cannot poifibly be 
more unhappy than fhe was before. 

Poland, which has none but flaves within, and there- 
fore deferves to meet with none but oppreflbrs without, Hill 
preferves, however, the lhadow and the name of liberty. 
This kingdom is, at prefent, no better than, all the Euro- 
pean were ten centuries ago, fubjed^ to a powerful 

ariftocracy, which cled^s a king, in order te make him fub- 
fervient to its will. Each nobleman, by virtue of his feudal 
tenure, which* he preferves with his fword, as his ancellors 
acquired it, holds a perfonal artd hereditary authority over 
his vaffals. The feudal government prevails there in all the 
force of its primitive inftitution. It is an empire compofed 
of as many ftates as there are lands. All the laws are fettkd. 
there, and all refolutions taken, not by the majority, but 
by the unanimity of the fuffragts. Upon falfe notions of 
right and perfedlion, it has been fuppofed that a law was 
only juft when it was adopted by unanimous coufent ; he- 
caufe it has undoubtedly been thought, that what was 
right would both be perceived and put in pradiice by all ; 
two things that are impofiiblc in a national allembly. But 
can we even aferibe fuch pure intentions to a fet of tyrants ? 
For this conftitution, which boafts the title of a republic, 
and profanes it, is only akague of petty tyrants againft the 
people. In this country, every one has the power to re* 
ftrain, and no one the power to adt. Here the will of each 
individual may be in oppofiiion to the general one 5 and 
here only ^a fool, a wicked man, and a madman, is Cure to 
prevail over a whole nation. 

In this ftate of anarchy, there is perpetual ftruggk be- 
tween the great and the monarch. The former torment 
the chief of the eftate by their avidity, their ambition, and 
their miftruft ; they irritate him againft liberty, and compel: 
him to have rccourfe to intrigue. The prince, on his part„ 
divides in ordei* to command, feduces in order to* defend 
himfelf, and oppofes artifice to artifice in order to maintain 
himfelf. The fadlions artj inflamed, difeord throws every 
thing into confufion, and the provinces are delivered up to 
fire, to fword, and to devaftation. If the confederacy 
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fliould prevail, he who fhould have governed the nation is 
expelled from the throne, or reduced to the molt ignomi- 
nious dependence. If it fhould be fubdued, the fovcreign 
reigns only over carcafes. Whatever may happen, the fate 
of the multitude experiences no fortunate revolution. Such 
of thefe unhappy people who have efcaped from famine and 
carnage continue to bear the chains with which they were 
cruflied. 

If we go over thefe vaft regions, what (hall we fee in 
them \ The regal dignity, with the title of a republic ; 
the pomp of the throne, with the inability of infuring obe- 
dience ; the extravagant love of independence, with all the 
mcannefs of flavery ; liberty, with cupidity ; laws, with 
anarchy ; the moft excefilve luxury, with the greateft indi- 
gence ; a fertile foil, with fallow lands ; a tafte for all the 
arts, without any one of them. Such arc the enormous 
contrafts Poland will exhibit. 

It will be found expofed to every danger. The weakeft 
of its enemies may enter with impunity, and without pre- 
caution, upon its territory, levy contributions, deftroy the 
towns, ravage the country places, and maffacre or carry off 
the inhabitants. Deftitute of troops, of fortredes, of artillery, 
of ammunition, of money, of generals, and totally ignorant 
of military principles, what defence could it think of mak- 
ing ? With a fufficient population, with fufficient genius 
and rcfources to appear of fomc confcquence, Poland is be- 
come the opprobrium and the fport of nations. 

If turbulent and enterpriiing neighbours had not yet 
invaded its poffoffions ; if they had been fatrslied with lay- 
ing it waftc, witii dictating to it, and with giving it kings ; 
it is becanfe they were continually miftruftful of each other, 
but particular circumftances have united them. It wasre- 
ferved for our days to fee this date torn in pieces by three 
powerful rivals, who have appropriated to thcmfelvcs tliofe 
provinces that were moft fuitable to them, while no power 
of Europe hath exerted itfcif to prevent this invafion. It 
is in the mfdft^ of the fecurity of peace, without rights, 
without pretenfions, without grievances, and without a 
fhadovv of juftice, that the revolution hath been accompljlh- 
ed by the terrible principle of force, which is, unfortunate- 
ly, the bed argument of kings. How great Poniatowfki 
would have appeared, if, when he faw the preparatives for 
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this divifion, he had prcfented himfelf in the midft of the 
diet, and there abdicating the marks of his dignity, had 
proudly faid to his nobles affembled, — It is your choice 
rliat hath railed me to the throne. If you repent of it^ 
I reiign the royal dignity. The crown whieh you have 
placed upon my head, let it devolve to any one whom 
“ you (hall think more worthy of it than me : name him, 
“ and I will withdraw. But if you perfiH in your former 
“ oaths, let us fight together to favc onr country, or let 
us perifh along with it.*' I appeal to the dividing 
powers, whether fo generous a ftep would not have faved 
Poland from ruin, and its prince from the difgrace of hav- 
ing been its laft fovereign. But fate hath determined the 
matter olherwife. May this crime of ambition turn out 
to the advantage of mankind ; and by prudently recurring 
to the found principles of good policy, may the ufurpera 
break the chains of the moU laborious part of their new 
fubjeifls 1 Thefe people, become lefs unhappy, will be 
more intelligent, more adlive, more affedionate, and morc- 
fnithful. , 

In a monarchy, the forces and wills of every individual 
arc at the difpofal of one fingle man ; in the government 
Germany, each feparate ftate conflitutes a body. This 
perhaps, the nation that refembles 'molt what it formerly 
was. The ancient Germans, divided into colonies by im* 
menfe forefts, had no occafion for a very refined Icgiflation. 
But in proportion as their defeendants have multiplied and 
come nearer each other, art has kept up in this . country 
what nature had eftablifhed, — the feparation of the people' 
and their political union. The finall ftates that compofc 
this confederate republic preferve the charader of the firfl 
families. Each particular government is not always par- 
ental, or the rulers of the nations arc not always mild and 
humane. But ft ill rcafon and liberty, which unite the 
chiefs to each other, foften the feverity of their difpofuions 
and the rigour of their authority : a prince in Germany 
cannot be a tyrant with the fame fecurity as in large 
monarchieF. 

The Germans, who are rather wariors than a w’arlike* 
people, becaufc they arc rather proficients in the art of 
war than addided to it from inclination, have been con-- 
ouered but once j and it was Charlemagne who conquered,. 
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but could not reduce them to fubjedion. They obeyed 
the man, who, by talents fuperior to the age he lived In,' 
IiadTubcJued and enlightened its barbarifm ; but they (hook 
off the yoke of his fucceffors. They preferved, however, 
the title of emperor to their chief ; but it was merely a ’ 
n^me, fince, in fad, the power refided, almofi: entirely in 
tlte barons who poffeffed the lands. The people, who in 
all countries have unfortunately always been enflaved, fpol!- 
cd, and kept in a ftatc of mifery and ignorance, each the 
tffed of the other, reaped no advantage from the le- 
gillation. This fubverted that focial equality which does 
not tend to reduce all conditions and eftates to the fame de- 
gree, but to a more general diffulion of property ; and 
upon its ruins was formed the feudal government, the clia- 
laderedic of which is anarchy. Every nobleman lived in 
a total independence, and each people under the mod ab- 
folute tyi*anny. This was the unavoidable confequence of 
a government where the crown was eledive. In thofu 
ftates where it was hereditary, the people had at Icaft a 
bulwark and a permanent refuge againft opprefQon: The 
regal authority could not extend itfelf, without alleviating 
for fome time the fate of the vaffals, by diminilhing the 
power of the nobles. 

But in Germany, where the nobles took advantage of 
each interregnum to invade and to reftrain the rights of 
the imperial power, the government could not but de- 
generate. Superior force decided every difpute between 
thofe who could appeal to the fword. Countries and 
people were only the caufes or the objeds of war between 
the proprietors. Crimes were the fupport of injuftice. 
Rapine, murder, and conflagrations, not only became fre- 
• qiicnt, but even lawful. Superllition, which bad confe- 
crated tyranny, was compelled to reftrain it. The church, 
which afforded an afylum to banditti of every kind, efta- 
bliftied a truce between them. The piotedion of faints 
was implored to efcape the fury of the nobles. The afhes 
of the dead were only fufficient to awe the ferodoufnefs of 
thefe people ; fo alarming are the terrors of the grave, even 
to men of cruel and favage difpofitions. 

When the minds of men, kept in conftant alarm, were 
difpofed to tranquillity through fear, policy, which avails 
itfelf equally of reafon and the paflions, of ignorance and 
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un^crftandingi to rule over mankind, attempted ro reform 
the government On the one hand, feveral inhabitants in 
the countries were ^franchifed ; and on the other, ex- 
emptions were granted in favour of the cities* A number 
of men in all parts were made free. The emperors, who, 
to fccufe their elei^Vion even ahu)og ignorant and ferocioue 
princes, were obliged to difeover fome abilities and fome 
virtues, prepared the way for the improvement of the le- 
giflation. 

Maximilian improved the means of happinefs which time 
and particular events had concurred to produce in his age. 
He put an end to the anarchy of the great. In France 
and Spain, they had been made fubje(fl to regal autliority ; 
in Germany, the emperors made them fubmit to the autho- 
rity of the laws. For the Csthe of the public tranquillity, 
every prince is amenable to juftice. It is true, that thefe laws 
cftablilhed among princes, who may be confidered as lions, 
do not fare the people, who may be compared to Iambs ; 
they are dill at the mercy of their rulers, who are only 
bound one towards another. But as public tranquillity 
cannot be violated, nor war commenced, without the prince 
who is the caufc of it being fubjcdl to [.the penalties of a 
tribunal that is always open, and fupported by all the 
forces of the empire, the people arc lets expofed to thofe 
fudden irruptions, and unForefeen hoftilities, which, threat- 
ening the property of the fovereigns, continually endanger- 
ed the lives and fafety of the fubjedls. 

Why fbould not Europe be one day entirely fubjedl to 
the fame form of government I Why fhould there not be 
the ban of Europe, as there is the ban of the empire ? 
Wl\y (hould not the princes compofing fuch a tribunal, the 
authority of which (hould be confented to by all, and main- 
tained unanimoully againll any one refradlory member, 
realife the beautiful vifionary fyfiem of the Abbe St. Pierre ? 
Wiiy Ihould not the complaints of the fubjeds be carried 
to this tribunal, as well as the complaints of one fovereign 
againft another ? Thea would wifdom reign upon the 
earth. 

While this perpetual peace, which hath been fo long 
wifhed for, and which is dill at fuch a didance, is expedetl, 
war, which formerly edabliihed right, is now fubjed to 
conditions that moderates its fury. The claims of huraa- 
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nity arc heard Aten In the midil of carnage. Thus. Europe is 
widcbtcdEto GcTtnany for the improvemcfit of the legillation 
tn all regularity and forms even in the revenge of 

nations j a certain equity even in the abufe of power ; mo- 
deration in the midtt of victory ; a check to the ambition 
of aH potentates ; in a word, frefli obftacles to war, and 
frefti encouragements to peace. 

This happy conftitution of the German empire has im- 
proved with the progrefs of rcafon ever fince the reign of 
Maximilian. Neverthelefs, the Germans themfclves com- 
plain, that, although they forma national body, diftingoiih- 
ed by the fame name, freaking the fame language, living 
under the fame chief, enjoying the fame privileges, and con- 
neded by the fame fnterefts, yet their empire has not the 
advantage of that tranquillity, that power and confideration, 
which it ought to have. 

The caufcs of this misfortune are obvious. The ftrll is 
tlifc obfeurity of the laws. The writings upon the^'r// pu5» 
heum of Germany are numberlefs ; and tlwc arc but few 
Germans who arc verfed in tlie conftitution of their coun- 
try. All the members of the empire now fend their repre- 
fentatlves to the national aflembly, whereas they formerly 
fat there thetr.felves. The military turn, which is become 
uuiverfal, has precluded all application to bufinefs, fup- 
preffed every generous fentknent of patriotifm, and ^11 at- 
tachment to fellow- citizens. There is not one of the princes 
who has not fettled his court too magnificiently for his in- 
come, and who does not authorife the moft flagrant op- 
preffions to fupport this ridiculous pomp. In fhort, nothing 
contributes to the decay of the empire fo much as the too 
extenfive dominion of fome of its princes. The fovcreigns, 
Secome too powerful, feparate their private intereft from 
the general good. This reciprocal difunion among the 
hates, is the rcafon that, in dangers which are common to 
all, each province is left to itfelf* It is obliged to fubmit 
to that prince, whoever he may be, whofe power is fu- 
petior ; and thus the Germanic conftitution degenerates 
infenfibly into flavery or tyranny. • 

Great Britain was but little known before the Romans 
had carried their arms there. After thefe proud conquer- 
ors had forfaken it, as well as the other provinces diftant 
from their dominion, in order to defend the centre of their 
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empire againft the barbarians, it becja^ne th<* pre}^ of the 
inhabitants of tbq Baltic fea. The natives of the country 
were maflacred ; and upon their remains* fcver^l foyjereigrH 
DCS were founded, which were in time united , into one. 
The principles by which the Anglo Saxons were guided 
have never been handed down to us ; but wc know, that, 
like all the northern nations, they had a king and a body 
of nobility, . 

\ VVilliam fubdued the fonthern part of the ifland, which 
even at that time was called England, and eftablilhed a 
feudal government in it, but very different from that which 
was feea in the reft of Europe. In other parts, govern- 
ment was nothing but, a labyrinth without an iffue, a per- 
petual anarchy, and the right of the^ftrongeft. This ter- 
rible conqueror eftabliftied it upon a more refpedable, a 
more regular, and a more permanent footing, referving to^ 
hirnfetf exclulively the right of hunting and of war, the 
power of levying taxes, the advantage of having a court 
of juftice, where civil or criminal caufes of all the orders 
of t^e ftate were ultimately adjudged by him and by:the 
great officers of his croWn, whom he appointed or difmiff' 
cd at pleafure. 

As long as the tyrant lived, the conquered people, and 
the foreigners whom he had employed to fubdue them, 
fubmitted to this harfh yoke, as it were, almoft nnanimoiif- 
ly, and without murmuring openly. Afterwards, both 
the one and the other, being accuftomed to a more mode- 
rate authority, endeavoured to recover fome of their pri- 
mitive rights. Defpotifm was fo firmly cftablifiied, as to 
render it impoffible to fubvert it, without the moft com- 
plete unanimity. Accordingly, a league was formed, iu 
which all the citizens without diftindfion, either of nolde- 
meii or of peafants, of inhabitants of towns or of the coun- 
try, united their relentments and their inttrefts. This urii- 
verfal confederacy foftened a little the deftiny of the na- 
tion under the reigns of the two firft Henrys ; but it was 
not till during that of John that it truly recovered its li- 
b€rt)i. Fortunately this turbulent, cruel, ignorant, and 
diffipated, monarch, was compelled, by force of arms, to 
grant that famous charter, which aboliffied the mod op- 
j)reflive of the feudal laws, arid fecured to the vaffals, re- 
i'pedting their lords, the fjjme rights as were confirmed 
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the lords in regard ta kings ; which put all perfons, jand 
every fpecies or property, under the protedion of peers 
and of juries, and which, even in favour of the vaflals, di- 
minifheS the oppreflion of flavtry. 

This arrangement fufpended for a fhort time the jea- 
loufy fubfifting between the barons and the princes, with- 
out extinguiihing entirely the fource of it. The wars be- 
gan again, and the people availed themfelves of the idea 
they had given of their flren^th and courage during thefe 
commotions, in order to gain admiffion into parliament 
under Edward I. Their deputies, it is true, had at fird 
no more than the rights of reprefentation in this aifembly ; 
but this fuccefs was the prelude to other advantages, and 
accordingly the commons foon determined the fiibfidies, 
and made part of the legiflation ; they even foon acquired 
,the prerogative of impeaching and- bringing to judgment 
thofe minillers who had abufed the authority they were in- 
truded with. 

The nation had gradually reduced the power of the 
chiefs to what k ought to be, when it became engaged in 
long and obilinatc wars againft France, and when the pre- 
tentions of the houfes of York and Lancader made all 
England a feene of carnage and of defolation. During thefe 
dreadful commotions the din of arms alone was heard. 
The laws were filent, and they did not even recover the 
lead part of their force when the dorms were appeafed. 
Tyranny was exerted with fo many atrocious ads, that ci- 
tizens of all ranks gave up every idea of. general liberty in 
order to attend only to their pcrfonal fafety. This cruel 
defpotifm, laded more than a century. Elizabeth herfclf, 
whofe adminiftration might, in fcycral refpeds, ferve as. a 
*model, always conduded herfclf according to principles 
entirely arbitrary. 

James I apparently recalled to the minds of the people 
thofe riglits which they feemed to have forgotten ; Icfs 
w ife than his predecelTors, who had contented themfelves 
w'ith' tacitly enjoying unlimited power, and^ as k were, 
under the veil of myftery, this prince, deceived by the 
name of n.onarcliy, encouraged in his illufion by his court* 
iers and his clergy, openly avow^^d his pretenfions with a 
degree of blind fimplicity, of w'hich'therc had been' no ex- 
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ample* ' The doctrine of pafiive obedichce, iffucd froift the 
thFotiCi and taught in the churches, diffafed univcrial 
akrm. 

J\l this period, liberty, that idol of elevated minds, 
which renders them ferocious in adavage ftatc, and haughty 
in a civilized one, liberty, which had reigned, in the breafts 
of the Englifh at a time even when they were but imper* 
fedlly acquainted with its advantages, in6amed the minds 
of all men. In the reign of this firll of the Stuarts, how- 
ever, it was only a perpetual ftruggle between the prero- 
gatives of the crown and the privileges of the citizens. Op- 
polition appeared under another afped in the reign of the 
obftinate fuccefibr of this weak defpot. Arms became the 
foie arbiter of thefe great concerns, and the nation fhewed, 
that in combating formerly for the choice of their tyrants, 
they had paved the way for deilroying them, punifhing, 
and expelling, them at another time. 

To put an end to the fpirit of revenge and miftruft, 
which would have been perpetuated between the king and 
the people as long as the Stuarts had occupied the throne, 
the Engliih chafe from a foreign race, a prince who was 
obliged to accept at laft of that focial compad of which all 
hereditary monarchs affed to be ignorant. William III 
received the crown on certain conditions, and contented 
himfelf with an authority eftablifhed upon the fame bafis 
as the rights of the people. Since a parliamentary claim 
is become the folc foundation of royalty, the convention's 
have not been infringed. 

The government is formed between abfolute nvonacthy, 
which is tyranny ; democracy, which tends to anarchy *, 
and ariftocracy, which, fluduating between one and the 
other, falls into the errors of both. The mixed government 
of the Englifh, combining the advantages of thefe three 
powers, which mutually obferve, moderate, affift, and 
check, each other, tends from its very principles to thfe 
national good. Thefe feveral fprings, by their adion and 
readion, form an cauilibriutn from which liberty arifes. 
This conftitution, of which.there is no inftance among the 
ancients, and which ought to ferve as a model to aU peo- 
ple, whofc geographical pofition will admit of it, will laft 
for along time, becaufe at its origin, which is ufually the 
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work of commotions, of manners, and of tranfient opinion?, 
it became the work of reafon and experience. 

The firft fortunate fingularity in the conftitution of 
Great Britain, is to have a king, Moft of the republican 
ftatc^ known in hillory, had formerly annual chiefs. This 
continual change of fnagiftrates proved an inexhaiiftiblc 
fource of intrigues and copfufion, and kept up a continual 
commotion in the minds of men. By creating one very 
great citizen England hath prevented the rifmg up of many. 
By this ftroke of wifdom thofc diflenfions have been pre- 
vented, which in all popular aflbeiations have induced the 
ruin of liberty, and tne real enjoyment of this firfl of blefT- 
ings before it had been loft. 

^he royal authority in England is not only for life, but 
is alfo hereditary. At firft ught, nothingj appears more 
advantageous for a nation thanj the right of choofing its 
mafters. An inexhauftible fource of talents and virtues 
feems to fpring from this brilliant prerogative. This would 
indeed be the cafe, if the crown were neceffarily to devolve 
to the citizen moft worthy to wear it. But this is a chi- 
merical idea, difproved by the experience of all people and 
of all ages. A throne hath always appeared to the eyes 
of ambition, of too great a value to be the appurtenance 
of merit alone. Thofe who afpire to it have always had 
recourfc to intrigue, to corruption, and to force. Their 
competition hath excited at every vacancy a civil war, the 
greateft of political calamities, and the perfon who hath 
obtained the preference over his competitors, hath been 
nothing more during the courfe of his reign but the tyrant 
of the people, or the flave of thofe to whom he owed his 
elevation. The Britons are therefore to be commended for 
having averted from themfelves thefe calamities, by putting 
the reins of government into the hands of a family that 
had merited and obtained their confidence. 

It was proper to fecure to the chief of the ftate a reve- 
nue fuJficient to fupport the dignity of his rank. Accord- 
ingly, at his acceftion to the throne, an annual fubfidy is 
granted to him for his own life, fit for a great king, and 
worthy of an opulent nation. But this conceflion i? not 
to be made till after a ftri<5l examination of the ftate of pub- 
lic affairs \ after the abufes which might have introduced 
themfelves in preceding reigns have been reformed, and 
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after the conftitution hath been brought back to its true 
principles. By this management England hath obtained 
an advantage which all free governn\ents had endeavoured 
to procure to themfelves, that is to fay, a periodical re- 
formation. 

To alTign to the monarch that kind of authority befl 
calculated for the good of the people, was not fo eafy a 
matter. All hillories atteft, that wherever the executive 
power hath been divided, the minds of men have always 
been agitated with endlefs hatred and jealoiilies, and that a 
fanguinary coat eft hath always tended to the ruin of the 
laws and to the eftablilhment of the ftrongeft power. This 
confideration determined the Englifh to confer on the king 
alone this fpecies'of power, which is nothing when it is 
divided ; Once there is then neither that harmony, nor that 
fecrecy, nor that difpatch, which can alone irnpart energy 
to it. 

From this great prerogative neceifarily follows tlie dil- 
pofal of the forces of the republic. The abufes of them 
would have been difficult in times when the militia were 
but fcldom afTembled, and only for a few months, and 
when therefore they had no time to lofe that attachment 
they owed to their country. But llnce all the princes of 
Europe have contracted the ruinous habit of maintaining, 
even in time of peaCe, a Handing army of mercenary troops, 
and fince the fafety of Great Britain hath required that ffic 
ffiould conform to this fatal cuHom, the danger is become 
greater, and it has been necefrai7 to increafe the precau- 
tions. The nation alone hath the povyer of alTembliug the 
troops ; (he never fettles them for more than a year, and 
the taxes ellabliffied for the payment of them have only the 
fame duration. So that if this mode of defence, which 
circumHances have induced to think necefTary, fliould 
threaten liberty, it would never be long before the troubles 
would be put an end to. 

A Hill firmer fiipport to the Englifh liberty, is the di- 
vifjon of the legiflative power. Wherever the monarch 
Cwin tdabliffi or aboliffi laws at pleafure there is no govern- 
ment ; the prince is a defpot, And the people are Haves. 
If the legiflative power be divided, a well-regulated confti- 
tut ion Will fcarce ever be corrupted, and that only for a 
flrort time. From the fear of being fufpeClcd of ignorance 
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or corruption, neither of the parties would venture to make 
dangerous propofals, and if either of them fhould, it would 
difgrace itfelf to no purpofe. In this arrangement ofthings, 
the greateft inconvenience that can happen, is that a good 
law mould be rejeded, or that it fhould not be adopted fo 
fopn as the greateil poflible good might require. The 
portion of the ligiflative power which the people have re- 
covered, is infured to them by the exclufive regulation they 
have of the taxes. Every ftate hath both cullomary and 
contingent wants. Neither the one nor the other can be 
provided for any otherwife than by taxes, and in Great 
Britain the fovereign cannot exad one. He can only ad- 
drefs himfelf to the commons, who order what they think 
moft fuitable to the national intereft, and who, after hav- 
ing regulated the taxes, have an account given to them 
of the ufe they have been put to. 

It is not the multitude who exercife thefe ineftimable 
prerogatives, which their courage and their perfeverance 
have procured to them. This order of things, which may be 
proper for feeble aflbeiations, would necelfarily have fub- 
▼erted every thing in a great Hate. Reprefentatives, chofen 
by the people themfelves, and whofe deftiny is conneded 
with theirs, relied, fpeak, and acl for them. As it was 
pofiTible, however, that, either from indolence, weaknefs, 
or corruption, thefe reprefentatives might fail in the mod 
augud and the mod important of duties, the remedy of 
this great evil hath been found in the right of eledion. 
As foon as the time of the commiflion expires, the eledors 
are afltmbled. They grant their confidence again to thofc 
who have fhewn themfelves worthy of it, and they rejed 
with difdain thofe who have betrayed it. As a difeern- 
tnent of this kind is not above the abilities of common men, 
becaufe it depends upon fads, which are ufually very fim- 
ple, thofe diforders are thus terminated which did not de« 
rive their fource from the effeds of government, but from 
the particular difpofitions of thofe who dire.ded its opera- 
tions. 

Neverthelefs, there might refult from this divifion of 
power between the king and the people a continual druggie, 
which, in proceCs of time, might have brought on either a 
republic or flavery. To prevent this incovenience, an in- 
termediate body hath been edablifhed, which mud be 
Vol VL H 
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equally a pprehen five of both thefe revolutions^ This is the 
order of the nobility, deftincd to lean to the fide which 
nught^ecome the weakeft^ and thus ever to maintain the 
equilibrium. The conftitution, indeed, hath not given 
them the fame degree of authority as to the commons ; but 
the fplendour of hereditary dignity, the privileges of a ftat 
in the houfe of peers, belonging to themfelves and without 
eledion, together with fome other prerogatives of honour, 
have been contrived to fubftitute as much as poflible to 
what they wanted in real ftrength.^ 

But if, notwithftanding fo many precautions, it fliould 
at length happen, that Tome ambitious and enterprifing 
monarch fhould wifh to reign without his parliament, or 
to compel them to agree to his arbitrary decifions, the 
only refource remaining to the nation would be refiftance. 

It was upon a fyftem of paflive obedience, of divine 
right, and of power not to be diflblved, that the regal au- 
thority was formerly fupported. Thefe abfurd and fatal 
prejudices had fubdued all Europe, when in 1688, the 
Englifh precipitated from the throne a fupcrftitious, perfe- 
cuting, and dcfpoti’c, prince. Then it was underftood, 
that the people did not belong to their chiefs ; then the 
ncccflity of an equitable government among mankind was 
inconteftibly eftablifhed ; then were the foundations of fo- 
cietics fettled ; then the legitimate right of defence, the 
laft refource of nations that are oppreffed, was incontrovert- 
ibly fixed. At this memorable period, the do6lrine of re- 
fiftance, which had till then been only one a£t of violence 
oppofed to other a6is of violence, was avowed in England 
by the law itfelf. 

But how is it poffible to render this great principle ufe- 
ful and efficient ? Will a fingle citizen, left to his owft 
ftrength, ever venture to ftrive againft the power, always 
formidable, of thofe who govern ? Will he not ncccffarily 
be cruffied by their intrigues, or by their oppreffion ? This 
would undoubtedly be the cafe, were it not for the inde- 
finite liberty of the prefs. By this fortunate expedient, 
the adions of the depofitaries of authority become public. 
Any vexations or outrages that have been committed over 
the moft obfeure individual, are foon brought to light. 
His caufe becomes the caufe of all ; and the oppreflbrs are 
puniffied, or fatisfadion is only offered for the injury, ac- 
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cording to the nature of the oifcncc, or the difpofition of 
the people. 

This dcfcriptlon of the Brltifh conftitution, made with- 
out art, muft have convinced all perfons of a proper way 
of thinking, that there hath never been a conftitution fo 
wrll regulated upon the face of the globe. We fhall be 
confirmed in this opinion, when we confider that the moft 
]rt\portant affairs have always been publicly canvafted in the 
fenate of the nation, without any real mifchlef having ever 
refulted from it. Other powers think they ftand in need 
of the veil of myftery, to cover their operations. Secrecy 
appears to them effentlal to their prefervatibn, or to their 
profperlty. They endeavour to conceal their fit nation, 
their projc6ls, and their alliances, from their enemies, from 
their rivals, and even from their friends. The quality of 
being impenetrable is the greateft pralfe they think they 
can beftow upon a ftatefman. In England, the internal, 
as well as external, proceedings of government, are all open, 
all expofed to the race of day. How noble and confident 
it is, in a nation, to admit the univerfe to its deliberations ! 
How honeft and advantageous it is, to admit all the citi- 
zens to them ! Never hath Europe been told, in a more 
energetic manner,— ‘‘ we do not fear thee/' Never hath 
it been faid, with more confidence and juftice, to any na- 
tion,—*^ try us, and fee whether we be not faithful de- 
“ pofitorles of your interefts, of your glory, and of your 

happinefs." The empire is conftituted with fufficient 
ftrength, to refift the (hocks which are infeparable from 
fuch a cuftom, and to give this advantage to neighbours 
who may not be favourably inclined. 

^ut is this government a perfect one ? Certainly not ; 
Eecaufe there is not, neither can there be, any thing per- 
fe6t ill this world. In a matter fo complicated, how is it 
polTible to forefee and to obviate every thing ? Perhaps, 
in order that the chief of the nation fhould be as dependent 
upon the will of the people, as would be fuitable to their 
fecurity, liberty, and happinefs, it would be necefiary that 
this chief fhould have no property out of his kingdom. 
Otherwife the good of one country happening to clafh 
with that of the other, the interefts of the precarious fo- 
vereignty will often be facrificed to thofe of the hereditary 
fovereignty 5 otherwife, the enemies of the Hate will have 
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two powerful means of molefting k ; fometimcs by intimi- 
dating the king of Great Britain, by threats addreffed to 
the eled^or of Hanover ; fometimes by engaging^the king 
in fatal wars, which they will prolong at picafure ; fome- 
times by compelling the cleiftor to put an end to thefe hof- 
tilities by a fhameful peace. Will the nation meanly ab.^n- 
don the king in quarrels that are foreign to them ? and if 
they (hould interfere, will it not be at their expence, ,at 
the lofs of their revenues and of their population ? Who 
knows whether the danger of the foreign fovereign will not 
render him bafe, and even treacherous, to the national fo- 
Tcreign ? In this cafe, the Britifh nation could do nothing 
better than to fay to their fovereign,-— “ either refign your 
fovereignty or your eleftorate ; abdicate the dominions 
you hold from your anccilors, if you mean to keep thofe 
you hold from us. 

A coniUtution in which the legiflative and executive 
power are feparate, bears within itlelf the feeds of perpe- 
tual conteft. It is impoflible that peace (hould reign be- 
tween two oppofite political bodies. Prerogative muft 
endeavour to extend itfelf, and prefs upon liberty, and 
we verfa. 

Whatever admiration we may have for a government, if 
it can only preferve itfelf by the fame means by which it 
had been cllablifhed ; if its future hidory mud exhibit the 
fame feenes as the pad, fuch as rebellion, civil wars, de- 
llrudlon of the people, the aflaflination or expulfion of 
kings, a date of perpetual alarms and commotions, who 
would widi for a government upon fuch conditions ? If 
peace, both within and without, be the objedi ©f admini- 
ilration, what (hall we think of an order of things that is 
incompatible with it ? 

Would it not be to be widied, that the number of repre- 
fentatives (hould be propot tioned to the value of property, 
and to the exadl ratio of patriotifm ? Is it not abfurd that 
a poor hamlet, or a wretched village, (hould depute as 
inany or more members to the affembly of the commons, as 
the mod opulent city or didri(5l ? What intered can thefe 
men take in the public felicity, which they fcarce partake 
of ? What facility will not bad miniders find in their in- 
.digence to bribe them ; and to obtain, by money, that 
majority they dand in need of, O, (hame 1 The rich man 
4 
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purchafes the (ufFrages of his conftitucnts, to obtdin the* 
honour of rcprefcnting th^m ; and the court buys the vote 
of the repreientative, in order to govern with more dcf- 
potic fway. Wbuld not a prudent nation endeavour to 
prevent both the one and other of thefe corruptions ? Is 
it ^ot fiu^prifing that this hath not been done upon the 
day, when a reprefetitative had the impudence to make his 
Cpnllituents wait in his antichamber, and afterwards fay 
to them ; I know not what you want, but I will only 
“ a(Sl *a3 I think proper ; I have bought you very dear, 

and I am refolved to fell you as dear as I can : or even 
upon that day, when the minilicr boafted of having in his 
pocket-book the rates of every man’s probity in England ? 

Is there nothing to objedi againfl the effort of thefe three 
powers, ailing perpetually one upon the other, and tend- 
ing incelTantly to an equilibrium which they will never ob-* 
tain ? This flruggle, is it not fomewhat lim-ilar to a con- 
tinual anarchy ? Doth it not endanger commotions, in 
which, from one moment to another, the blood of the ci- 
tizens rhay be fpilt, without our being able to forefee 
whether the advantage will remain on the fide of tyranny 
or on that of liberty ? And if all circumftances be well 
Weighed, would not a nation lefs independent and more 
quiet be happy ? 

Thefe defeds, and others added to them, will they not 
one day bring on the decline of the government ? This is 
a circumflance we cannot decide ; but we are convinced it 
would be a great misfortune for the nations, fince they 
all owe to it a milder deftiny than that which they before 
enjoyed. The example of a free, rich, magnanimous, and 
happy people, in the midft of Europe, hath engaged the 
•^teiition of all men. The principles from which many 
benefits have been derived, have been adopted, difeuffed, 
and prefented to the monarchs, and to their delegates ; 
who, to avoid being accufed of tyranny, have been oblig- 
ed to adopt them, with more or lefs modification. The 
sincient maxims would foon be revived, if there did not 
exift, as it were, in the midll of us, a perpetual tribunal, 
which demonftrated the depravity and abfurdity of them. 

But, if the enjoyments of luxury fhould happen totally 
to pervert the morals of the nation ; if the love of pleafurc 
fhould foften the courage of the commanders and officers 
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of the fleets and armies ; if the intoxication of tempo- 
rary fuccefles, if vain ideas of falfe grcatncfs, fhould excite 
the nation to enterprifes above their ftrength j if they 
fhould be deceived in the choice of their enemies, ' or their 
allies ; if they fliould lofe their colonies, cither by making 
them too extenfive, or by laying reftraints npon them ; if 
their love of patriotifm be not exalted to the love of huma- 
nity; they will, fooner or latter, be enflaved, and return 
to that kind of infignificancy from whence they emerged 
only through torrents of blood, and through the calami- 
ties of two ages of fanaticifm and war. They will become 
like other nations whom they defpife, and Europe will not 
be able to fhew the univerfe one nation in which fhe can 
venture to pride herfelf. Defpotifm, which always op- 
prefles moll heavily minds that are fubdued and degraded, 
will alone rife fuperier, amidft the ruin of arts, of morals, 
of reafon, and of liberty. 

The hiftory of the United provinces is replete with very. 
Angular events. Their combination arofe from defpair, 
and almoft all Europe encouraged their eftablilhment. 
They had but juft triumphed over the long and powerful, 
efforts of the court of Spain to reduce them to fubjedlion, 
when they were obliged to try their ftrength againft the 
.Britons, and difconccrted the fchemes of France. They 
afterwards gave a king to England, and deprived Spain of 
the provinces ftie pofteffed in Italy and the Low countries, 
to give them to Aultria. Since that period, Holland has 
been difgufted of fuch a fyftem of politics, as would en- 
gage her in war ; Ihe attends folely to the prefervation of 
her conftitution, but, perhaps, not with fuf&cient zeal, 
care, and integrity. 

The conftituiion of Holland, though previoufly modelled,, 
on a plan that was the refult of refle^lion, is not lefs de- 
fexSlive than thofe which have been formed by chance. 
One of its principal defedls is, that the fovereignty is too 
much divided. 

It is a miftake to fuppofe that the authority refides iw 
the ftates general fixed at the Hague. The fadl is, that 
the power of the members who compofc this affcmbly con- 
firts only in deciding upon matters of form, or police. In 
alliances, peace, war, new taxes, or any other important 
matter, each of the deputies muft receive the orders of his 
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province j which is itfelf obliged to obtain the confent of 
the cities. The confequence^of this complicated order of 
things is, that the relolutions, which would require the 
greateft •fecrecy and celerity, - are neceflarily tardy and 
public. 

It feems, that in an union contraAed between this num- 
b^ of Hates, independent of each other, and conneded 
• qnly by their common intereH, each of them ought to 
Mve had an influence proportioned to its extent, to its 
population, and to its riches : but this fortunate bafivS, 
which enlightened reafon ought to have founded, is not 
adopted by the confederate body. The province which 
bears more than half of the public expcnces hath no more 
votes than that which contributes only one hundreth part of 
them ; and in that province, a petty town, uninhabited and 
unknowR, hath legally the fame weight as this unparalleled 
city, the activity and induHry of which are a fubjedt of ai- 
tonifliment and of jealoufy to all nations. 

The unanimity of the towns and provinces, whicli is re- 
quired for all important refolutions, is not a meafure of 
more judicious policy. If the moft confiderable members 
of the republic fhould refolve to adl without the concur- 
rence of the lefs important branches, this would be a ma- 
nifeft infringement of the principles of the union ; and if 
they fhould lay a great flrefs upon obtaining their fuffrages, 
they vsdll not fucceed without much felicitation or concef- 
fions. Whichever of thefe two expedients have been 
adopted, when the parties have differed, the harmony of 
the United Hates hath ufually been diHurbed, and frequent- 
ly in a violent and permanent manner. 

The imperfedlions of fuch a conHitution did not, in all 
^probability, efcape the prince of Orange, the founder of 
this republic. If this great man permitted that they fliould 
ferve as a bafis to the government which was eHablifhing, 
it was undoubtedly in hopes that they would render the 
eledtion of a Hadtholder ncceffary, and that this fiipreme 
magiHrare would always be chofen in his family. This 
view of a profound ambition hath not always been attend- 
ed with fuccefs ; and this Hngular magiHracy, which uniced 
to the abfolute difpofal of the land and fea forces feveral 
other important prerogatives, hath been twice abolifhed. 

At thefe periods, which are remarkable in the hiHory 
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of a f!ate, unparalleled iu the annals of the Old and of 
the New World, great changes have been produced. The 
authors of the revolution have boldly divided all the autho- 
rity among themfelvee. An intolerable tyranny bath been 
everywhere eftablifhed, with more or lefs effrontery. Un- 
der pretence that the general affemblies wer^ tumultuoi^s, 
fatiguing, and dangerous, the people have no longer heeh 
called in to eleft the depofitaries of the public authorit}^ 
The hurgomafters have chofen their fheriffs^ and have feizf- 
ed upon the finances, of which they give no account, but 
to their equals or conflituents. The ienators have arrogat- 
ed to themfclves the right of completing their own body. 
Thus the magiftracy hath been confined to a few families, 
who have affumed an almoft exclufivc right of deputation 
to the ftates general. Each province and each town have 
been at the difpofal of a fmall number of citizens, who, 
dividing the rights and the fpoils of the people, have had 
the art of eluding their complaints, or* of preventing the 
efFedb of any extraordinary difeontent. The government 
is become almoft ariftocratic. Had the reformation been 
extended only to what was defedive in- the conftitution, the 
houfe^f Orange might have apprehended that they fhould 
no more be reinftated in that degree of fplendour from 
which they had fallen. A lefs difintcrefted conduft hath 
occafioned the reftoration of the ftadtholderfhip j and it 
hath been made hereditary even in the female line. 

But will this dignity become in time an inftriimerrt of 
cppreflion ? Enlightened men do not think it poflible. 
Rome, fay they, is always quoted as an example to all 
our free ftates, that have no circumftance in common with 
it. If the didator became the opprefibr of that republic, 
it was in confequcnce of its having opprefled all other nai- 
tions ; it was becaufe its power, having been originally 
founded by war, muft neceflarily be deftroyed by it ; and 
becaufe a nation compofed of foldiers could not efcape the 
dcfpotifm of a military government. However improbable 
it may appear, it is yet certain, that the Roman republic 
fubmitted to the yoke, becaufe it paid no taxes. The 
conquered people were the only tributaries to the treafiiry. 
The public revenues, therefore, neceflarily remaining the 
lame after the revolution as before, property did not ap- 
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pear to be attacked ; and the citizen thought he fhould be 
Hill free enough, while he had the difpofal of his own. 

Holland, on the contrary, will maintain its liberty, bc- 
canfe it is fubjeft to very confiderable taxes. The Dutch 
cannot preferve their country without great cxpences. 
The fenfe of their independence alone excites an induftry 
proportionable to the load of their contributions, and to 
tl^ patience ncceffary to fupport the burthen of them. If 
to the enormous expenccs of the (late it were neceffary to 
aud thofe which the pomp of a court requires ; if the prince 
were to employ in maintaining the agents of tyranny what 
ought to be bedowed on the foundations of a land obtain- 
ed, as it were, from the fea, he would loon drive the peo- 
ple to defpair. 

The inhabitant of Holland, placed upon a mountain, 
and who obferves at a diftance the fea rifing eighteen or 
twenty feet above the level of the lands, andj dalhing its 
waves againll the dikes he has railed, confiders within 
himfelf, that fooner or later this boifterous element will get 
the better of him. He difdains fo precarious a dwelling ; 
and his houfe, made either of wood or (lone at Amfterdam, 
is no longer looked upon as fuch : it is his (hip that is his 
afylum ; and by degrees he acquires an mdifference and 
manners conformable to this idea. The water is to him 
what the vicinity of volcanoes is to other people. 

If to tliefe natural caufes of the decay of a patriotic fpirit 
T\’^re joined the lofs of liberty, the Dutch would quit a 
country that caiinot be cultivated but by men who are 
free ; and thefe people, fo devoted to trade, would carry 
their fpirit of commerce, together with their riches, to 
fbme other part of the globe. Their iOands in Alia, their 
fadlories in Africa, their colonies in America, and all the 
•jJbrts in Europe, would afford them an afylum. What 
ftadtholdcr, what prince, revered by fuch a people, would 
wifh, or dare, to become their tyrant ? 

A feUfelcfs ambitious man, or a ferocious warrior, might 
poffibly attempt it. But am’ong thofe who are dellined to 
govern the nation, are fuch men rarely to be found. Every 
thing fee ms to confpire in exciting the greatell apprehen« 
(ions in the republic upon this important point. There 
arc ' fcarce any natives on-board their fleets, except a few 
officers. Their armies are compofed of, recruited, and 
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commanded by, foreigners, devoted to a chief, who, ac- 
cording to' their ideas, can never arm them againft people 
to whom they are attached by no tic. The fprtrefTes of 
the ftat^ are all governed by generals who acknowledge no 
other laws befide thofe of tlie prince. Courtiers degraded 
in their charad^ers, overwhelmed with debts, deftitute of 
virtue, and intereited in the fubverfion of the eftablifKted 
order, are perpetually raifed to the mod important polh. 
It is by favour, that a fet of commanders, devoid of fharne 
and of ability, have been placed, and are maintained, in the 
colonies ; men who, Cither from motives of gratitude or of 
cupidity, are inclined to accomplifh the flavery of thofe 
diftant regions. 

Againit fo many dangers, of what avail can be the gen- 
eral lethargy, the third of riches, the tade for luxury, 
•which begins to infinuate itfclf, the fpirit of trade, and 
the perpetual condefeenfions (hewn for an hereditary autho- 
rity ? According to every probability, the United pro- 
vinces, without cffufion of blood, and without commotion, 
mud infenfibly fall under the yoke of a monarchy. As 
the fpirit of defpotifm, or the defire of meeting with no 
oppofition to our wifhes, is inherent in the mind of every 
man in a greater or lefs degree, fome dadtholder may arife, 
and perhaps foon, who, regardlefs of the fatal confequences 
of his enterprife, will enflave the nation. It concerns the 
Dutch attentively to confider thefe obfer vat ions. 

The Roman empire was (baking on all fides, when the 
Germans entered into Gaul, under the guidance of a chief 
whom they had chofen themfelves, and to whom they 
were rather companions than fubjeds. This was not an 
army, the ambition of which was limited to the feizing of 
fome fortified places ; it was the irruption of a people in 
fcarch of a fettlement. As they attacked none but flaveV 
difTatisficd with their fate, or mafters enervated by the lux- 
uries of a long peace, they met with no very obftinate re- 
fiftancc. The conquerors appropriated to themfelves the 
lands which fuited them, and ieparated foon after, In order 
to enjoy their fortune in peace. 

The divifion was not the work of blind chance. The 
pofieflions were fettled by the general affembly, and they 
were enjoyed under its authority. They were granted at 
firft for no more than one year ; but this period was gra^ 
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dually prolonged, and was at laft extended to the life of 
the policfror. Matters were carried ftill further, when the 
fprings of government became entirely relaxed ; and under 
. the feeble defeendants of Charlemagne, hereditary peflef- 
lion wa^ almoft generally eilablifhed. This iifurpition waa 
confecrated by a folcmn convention, at the acceflion of 
fjugo Capet to the throne ; and at that period the feudal 
jB^nure, that molt deftru£live of all rights, prevailed in all 
force. 

^ France was then no more than an afTemblage of petty 
fovereignties, fituated near each other, but without having 
any coniiedlion. In this ftateof anarchy, the lords entire- 
ly independent of the apparent chief of the nation, oppreff- 
ed their fubjcils, or their Haves,- at pleafure.- If the mon- 
arch interefted himfelf in the fate of thefe unhappy people, 
they declared war agaiuft him ; and if thefe people them- 
felves fometimes ventured to appeal to the rights of man- 
kind, the coafequence was, that the chains with which 
they were crulhed became ftill more oppreffive. 

In the meanwhile, the- extindion of fome powerful 
boufeS, together with various treaties ^nd conquefts, were 
fucceffively adding to the royal domain territories of great- 
er or lefs extent. This- acquifition of feveral provinc.s 
gave to the crown a mafs of power, which imparted to it 
fome degree of energy. , A perpetual conteft between tlie 
kings and the nobles, an alternate fuperiority of the power 
of one fingle perfon, or of feveral ; fuch was the kind of 
anarchy that lafted,. almoft without interruption, till about 
the middle of the fifteenth century. 

The chara^er of . the French was then changed by a 
train of events which liad altered the form of government. 
The war which the Englilh, in conjundion with, or under 
^he direflion of,r the Normans, had ipcelTantly carried on 
againft France for two or three hundred years paft, fpread 
a general alarm, and occafioned great ravages. The tri- 
umphs of the enemy, the tyranny of the great, all con- 
fpired to make the nation wifti that the prince might be 
invefted with power fufficient to expel foreigners out of the 
kingdom, and to keep the nobles in fubjedion. While 
princes, diftinguilhed by their wifdom and bravery, w^ere 
endeavouring to accompliih this great work, a new gener- 
ation arofe. Every individual, when the generafalarra was 
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paft, thought bimfelf happy enough in the privileges his 
anceftors ha4 enjoyed. They neglcdted to trace the fource 
of the power of kings, which was derived from the na- 
tion ; and Lewis XI, having few obflacles to furmount, 
became more powerful than his predeccffors. 

Before his time, the hiflory of France prefents us with 
an account of a variety of ftates, fotnctimcs divided ar^ 
fometimes united. Since that prince’s reign> it is the hif* 
tory of a great monarchy. The power of feveral tyrants*- 
is centered in one perfon. The people are not more free 
but the conftitution is different. Peace is enjoyed with 
greater fecurity within, and war carried ou with more vi- 
gour without. 

Civil wars, which tend to make a free people become 
flaves, and to reftore liberty to a nation that is already en- 
flaved, have had no other in France than that 

humbling the great, without exalting the people. The 
minifters, who will always be the creatures of the prince^.- 
while the general fenfe of the nation has no influence itv 
affairs of government, have fold their fellow-citizens to 
their mafter ; and as the people, who were poffeffed of no**- 
thing, could not be lofers by this fervitude, the kings have 
found it the more eafy to carry their defigns into execu- 
tion, efpecially as they were always concealed under pre- 
tence of political advantage, and even of alleviating the 
burthen of the people. The jealoufy excited by a great 
inequality of conditions and fortunes, hath favoured every 
fcheme that tended to aggrandize the regal authority.. 
The princes have had the art to engage the attention of 
the people, fometimes by wars abroad, fometimes by reli- 
gious difpiUcs at home to fuffer the minds of men to be 
divided by opinions, and their hearts by different interetts 
to excite and keep up jealouiies between the feveral ranks'^ 
of the date ; to flatter alternately each party with an ap- 
pearance of favour, and to fatisfy the natural envy of the 
people by the depreffion of them all. The multitude, re- 
duced to poverty, and become the objeiSls of contempt, 
having feen all-powerful bodies brought low one after an- 
other, have at Icall loved in their monarch the enemy of 
their eneitrics. • 

The nation, though by inadvertency it has loft the pri- 
vilege of governing itfclf, has not, however, fubmitted to* 
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all the (Kitrages of dcfjjotifni. ThiV artfcs from the Iqfs of 
its liberty dot having been the effedt of a tumultuous and 
fudden revolution, but gradually br ought about in a fuccef- 
fion of fevetal ages. The national charadtet, which hath 
always influenced the jirinces as well as the courts if it were 
only by means of the women, hath eftablilhed a fort of ba- 
lance of power j and thus it is that polite mianners having 
/empered the exertion of force, and foftened the oppofition 
Mhat might be made to it, have prevented thofe fudden 
and violent commotions, from whence rcfults either mo- 
narchical tyranny or popular liberty. 

Inconfiftence, as natural to the minds of a gay and lively 
people as it is to children, hath fortunately prevailed over 
the fyftems of fomc defpotic minifters. Kings have been 
too fond of pkafure,* and too converfant with the real 
fource of it, not to be induced frequently to lay afide^the 
iron feeptre, which would have terrified the people, and 
prevented them from indulging in thofe frivolous amufe- 
ments to which they were addidled. The fpirit of intrigue, 
which hath ever prevailed among them, fince the nobles 
have been invited to court, hath occafioned continual re- 
movals of ftatefmen, and confequently fubverted all their 
proje<^l8. As the change in government has been imper- 
ceptibly brought about, the fubjeds have preferved a kind 
of dignity, which the monarch himfclf feemed to refpett, 
confidering it as the fource or confequence of his own. He 
has continued the fupreme legiflator for a longtime, with- 
out being either willing or able to abufe his whole power. 
Kept in awe by the bare idea only of the fundamental laws 
of the nation he governed, he has frequently been afraid to 
ad contrary to the principles of them. He has been Icnf- 
ible that the people had right to oppofe to him. In a word, 
'^ere has been no tyrant, even at a time when there was no 
liberty. 

Such, and ftill more arbitrary, have been the govern- 
ments of Spain and Portugal, of Naples and Piedmont^ 
and of the feveral fmall principalities of Italy. The peo- 
ple of the fouth, whether from inadivity of mind, or wcak^ 
nefs of body, feem to be born for defpotifm. The Spa- 
niards, though they are extremely proud, and the Italians, 
notwithftanding ail thepowets of genius they poffefs, have 
loll ah their rights, and every idea of liberty. Wherever 
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the monarchy is unlimited, it is impoffible to afccrtaini 
with any degree of prccifion, what the form of government 
isi fince that varies, not only with the charader of each 
fovereign, but even at every period of the fame princess 
life. Thcfc ftates have written laws and cuftoms, and fo- 
cieties that enjoy certain privileges | but when the legifla- 
tor can fubvert the laws and tribunals of juftice ; when 
authority is founded only on fiiperior ftrength, and when 
he calls upon God with a view to infpire his fubjedfs with 
fear, inftead of imitating him in order to become an objed 
of afFe(ftion ; when the original right of fociety, the an- 
alienable right of property among citizens, when national 
conventions and the engagements of the prince are in vain 
appealed to ; in a word, when the government is arbitrary, 
there is no longer any Hate ; the nation is no more than the 
landed property of one fingle individual. 

In fuch countries, no ftatefmen will ever be formed. Far^ 
from its being a duty to be acquainted with public affairsr 
it is rather criminal and dangerous to have any knowledge- 
of the adminiftration. The favour of the court, the choice 
of the prince, fupply the place of talents. Talents, it is. 
true, have their ufe j and are fometimes of ufc to ferve the- 
defigns of others, but never to command. In thefe coun- 
tries, the people fubmit to the government their fuperiors 
impofe, provided only they are indulged in their natural 
indolence. There is only one fyftem of legiflation in thefe 
delightful regions of Europe that merits our attention, 
which is the republic of Venice. Three great phenomena 
make this Hate remarkable ; thefe are, its firll foundation, 
its power at the time of the crufades, and its prefent form 
of adminiftration. 

A great, magnificent, and rich, city, impregnable,, 
though without walls or fortifications, rules over feventyv* 
two iflands. They are not rocks and mountains raifed by 
time in the midft of a vaft fea, but rather a plain, parcelled 
out and cut into channels by the ftagnations of a fmall gulf, 
upon the flope of a low land. Thefe iflands, feparated by- 
canals, are at prefent joined by bridges. They have been 
formed by the ravages of the fea, and the ravages of war 
have occafioned them to be peopled towards the middle of 
the fifth century. The inhabitants of Italy, flying from 
Attila, fought an afylum on the fea. 
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The Venetian Lagunes at firft neither maiie a part of the 
fame city, nor of the fame republic. United by one gen- 
eral commercial intereft, or rather by the neceffity oi de- 
fending ihemfelves, they were, however, divided into as 
many fcparate governments as iflands, each fubjedl to its 
refpedive tribune. 

, From the plurality of chiefs contentions arofe, and the 
/public good was confequently facrificed. Thefe people, 

‘ therefore, in order to conftitute one body, chofe 0 prince, 
who, under the title of duke or doge, enjoyed for a con- 
fiderabie lime all the rights of fovereignty, of which he 
only now retains the figns. Thefd doges were cledled by 
the people till 1 173 : at that period the nobles arrogated 
to themfclves the exclufive privilege of appointing the chief 
of the republic ; they felzed upon the authority, and 
formed an ariftocracy. 

Thofe political writers who have given the preference to 
this kind of government, have faid, with fome ihow of rca- 
fon, that all focietics, in whatever way they may have been 
formed, have been governed in this manner. If in demo- 
cratic dates the people were to fettle their adminiftration 
themfelves, they would necelTarily fall into extravagancies ; 
and they are therefore obliged, for their own prefervation, 
to fubmit to a fenate, more or lefs numerous. If in mo- 
narchies kings pretended to fee every thing with their own 
eyes, and to do every thing themfelves, nothing would cither 
be feen or done ^ and it hath therefore been necefiary to have 
recourfe to councils, to preferve empires from a ftagnation, 
more fatal, perhaps, than a date of adion ill conduced. 
Every thing, therefore, may be traced to the authority of 
many, and of a fmall number ; every thing ia conduced 
according to the principles of aridocracy. 

But in the monarchical form of government, command 
is not fettled in one clafs of citizens, and obedience in the 
red ; the rt)ad to honours and to employments is open to 
every one who hath the neceflary talents tq obtain them ; 
the nobles are not every thing, and the people nothing. 
Subditute aridocracy to this form of government, and we 
(hall find nothing but flavery and defpotifm. 

Venice, in its origin, tempered as much as 
defers of this odious and umud government, 
branches of power were didributed and balanced with re- 
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markable accuracy. Prudent and feVete laws were enabled, 
fo fupprcfs and ftrike awS into the ambition of the nobles. 
The great reigned without difturbance, and with a kind of 
equality, at the liars fliine in the firmament amidll the 
filence of the night. They were obliged outwardly to 
conform to the culloms of the feveral orders of the repub- 
lic, in order that the dillindlion between patriciana and 
plebeians might become Icfs odious. The hope even of Ihar-'^ 
ing, inprocefsof time, the rights of fovereignty^ was ex- 
tended to thofe who from rank were excluded from it, if 
by their ferviccs and their induftry they Ihould one day ac* 
quire confideration and riches. 

This was the only regular form of government then ^x- 
illlng in Europe. Such an advantage raifed the Venetians 
to great opulence, enabled them to keep armies in their 
pay, and imparted to them that knowledge which made 
them a political people, before any of the reil were. They 
reigned over the feas ; they had a manifeft preponderance- 
in the continent ; they formed or dilTipatedleagues, accord- 
ing as it fuited their intereft. 

When the commerce of the republic was ruined by th^ 
difeovery of the New World, and of the palTage to India 
by the Cape of Good Hope, it was deprived of every ad- 
vantage which had given it grandeur, ftrength, and cour- 
age. To thofe illufions, which in fome mcafure confole 
the fubjeds for the lofs of their liberty, were fubllituted 
the fedudion of voluptuoufnefs, plcafures, and effeminacy. 
The great grew corrupt as well as the people, the women 
as well as the men, the priefts as well as the laymen, and 
licentioufnefs knew no bounds. Venice became the coun- 
try upon the earth where there were fewer faditious' vices 
and virtues. 

In proportion aS the minds, the difpofitions, and the^ 
power, of man became enervated within, it was a neceffary 
confcquence that lefs vigour and lefs exertion Ihould Hiew 
itfelf without. * Accordingly the republic fell into the moll 
pufillanimous circumfpedion. They alTumed and added 
Hill more to the national charadcr of Italy, which is jea- 
loufy and miftrull. With one half of the treafures and 
care which it hath coll them to maintain that neutrality 
they have oblervcd for two centuries pall, they would per-* 
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haps have freed themfelved for ^vcr from the dangers to 
which their very precautions have expofed them. 

The republic doth not appear to be in a ftate of Iran* 
quillity, •notwithftandmg all the cares that have been taken 
for its fecurity. Its anicietjris manifellcd by the principles 
of , its gQvernment, which become conilancly more feverc 
by the extreme horror of every thing that is in the lead 
Elevated ; by the avcrfion which it (hews for reafon, the 
ufe of which it confiders as a crime ; by the myfterious and 
dark veils with which it conceals its operations ; by the 
precaution which it condantly takes to place foreign com- 
manders at the head of its feeble troops, and to appoint 
infpeftors over them ; by the forbidding, indifcrimlnatcly» 
all thofc who arc its fubjedls to go and inure ihemldves 
to war in the field of battle ; by its infonticrs ; by all the 
refinements of infidious policy ; anti by various other means 
which difcover continual apprehenfions and alarms. It feems 
to place its chief confidence in an inquifitor, who is contP- 
nually prying about amongft individuals, with the axe 
raifed over the head of any one who (hall venture to difturb 
public order by his adlions or by his difeourfes. 

Every thing, however, is not cenfurablc in Venice, 
The import which fuppliee the treafury with 25,000,000 
of llvres [1,041,666^ 13s. 4d.3 hath neither increafed nor 
diminifiied fince the year 1707. Every method is taken to 
conceal from the citizens the idea of their flavery, and to 
make them eafy and cheerful. The form of worihip is re- 
plete with ceremonies. There are no great feftivals without 
public fpedacles and mufic. One may fay and do what 
one choofes at Venice, if one docs not fpeak in public 
either of politics or of religion. A chrifiian orator 
peaching before the chiefs of the republic, imagined that 
he ought to begin his difeourfe with an eulogium of the 
government ; immediately a fatellite was difpatched to take 
him out of his pulpit ; and being the next day fummoned 
to appear before the tribunal of the ftate inquifitors, he 
was told, what need have we of your encomiums ? be 
more cautious.^' They were well aware that an admi- 
niftration is foon cenfured in every place where it is allowed 
to be extolled. The ftate inquifitors do not retain their 
fun^lions longer than eighteen months. They arc chofen 
from among the mod moderate perfons, and the Icaft aft 
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of injufticc is followed by their depolition. They addrcfs 
all men in the familiar mode of the fecond perfon, and 
would even adopt it in fpeakin^to the doge. Any perfon 
who is fummoned before them is obliged to appear without 
delay. A fccretary of ftate was not excufed by alleging 
the neceflity of finifhing his difpatchcs. It is true that 
the doors are fhut while caufes are trying ; but thefe caiifet^ 
of alarm to foreigners are the real protedion of the people, " 
and the couiiterpoife to the tyranny of the ariftocratic body. 
About fix years ago it was deliberated in council whe- 
ther this formidable tribunal (hould not be abolifhed ; and 
immediately the mod wealthy citizens were preparing to 
withdraw themfelves ; and a neighbouring king foretold 
that Venice would not exiil ten years longer after tlie fup- 
preflion of this magidracy. Accordingly, were it not for. 
the terror with which it infpires the citizens, they would be 
iriceffantly expofed to vexations from a number of patricians 
who languidi in indigence. After fome violent conteds, 
the inquifition was confirmed by a majority of votes, and 
the four perfons who had moved the debate were punifhed 
only by afligning to them honourable employments, which 
kept them at a didance from the republic. 

During the carnival, monks and prieds go to the public 
dlverfions in mafks. It is well known, that a degraded ec- 
clefiadic can have no influence. A patrician, who is be- 
come either monk or pried, is no more than a common ci- 
tizen. The horror of executions is kept up by the unfre- 
quency of them. The people are perfuaded that the de- 
vils are flying about the gibbet to feize upon the fouls of 
the perfons executed. A capuchin friar once thought of 
faying, that “ of a hundred drowned perfons no one would 
** be faVecl, and that of a hundred perfons executed on the 
“ gallows no one would be damned.^’ As it was of con- 
feqaence to the Venetians that one fliould not fear being 
drowned, but that one fhould fear being hanged, the 
preacher had orders to teach the contrary, notwithdanding 
the authority of St. AulHn. 

If the naval forces of the Venetians are commanded by 
a patrician alone, it is only finc^ the celebrated Morofini, 
admiral of their fleet at the expedition of the Pelpponnefus, 
told them, that it had been in his power to darve them, 
if the land forces can only be commanded by a foreign gen* 
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cral, it is from the juft apprchenfion, that a citizen might 
take advantage of the ancdion of the foldiers to become 
the tyrant of his country. 

Tner©» a multitude of maglftrates placed at the head of 
different affairs, which muft accelerate the difpatch of 
them. The doge may folicit and obtain favours, but he 
^nnot grant any. There are prefervers of the laws, to 
•^hom the new regulations propofed by the fenate to the 
council are referred. They examine them and make their 
reports to the council, who decide accordingly. The coun- 
cil therefore reprefents the republic, the fenate. the legifla- 
tive body fubordinate to the council, and the ftate inqaifi- 
tor is a kind of tribune to prote£f the people. 

An inquifitor is not, in my opinion, a very tremendous 
perfon, fince it is poffible to punifh him when he becomes 
infolent. There is no fuch thing to be found in France as 
a fheriff^s officer who would venture to deliver a fummons 
to a magiftrate of a fuperior order. At Venice a legal 
proceeding may be carried on againft either a patrician or 
an inquifitor. Their goods may be fold, their perfons 
feized, and tliey may be thrown into prifon. 

The Venetian miniftry have obfeure agents in all the 
courts, by whom they are informed of the chara<^er of the 
men in favour, and the means of feducing them : they fup- 
port themfelves by their cunning. There is another repub- 
lic which derives its ftrength, and.fnpports itfelf, by its 
form and its courage, and that is Switzerland. 

The Switzers, known in antiquity by the name of Hel- 
vetians, were, as the Gauls and the Britons, only to be 
fubdued by Caefar, who was the greateft of the Romans, 
if he had been more attached to his country. They were 
.y^ited to Germany, as a Roman province, under the reign 
of Honorius. Revolutions, which are frequent and eafily 
accomplifhed in fuch a country as the Alps, divided co- 
lonies, that were feparated by large lakes or great mount- 
ains, into feveral baronies. The mofl confiderable of thefe, 
occupied by the houfe of Auftria, in procefs of time feiz- 
ed upon all the reft, Conqueft introduced flavery, oppref- 
iioa*excited the people to revolt, and thus liberty arofc 
from an unbounded exertion of tyranny. 

There are now thirteen cantons of robuft peafants, who 
defend almoft all the kings of Europe, and fear none 5 whe 
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Sre better acquainted with their real intefeftrthafi any other 
nation ; and who conftitute the moll fenfible people in all 
modern political Hates. Thcfe thirteen cantons compofc 
among themfelves, not a republic as the feven provinces of 
Holland, nor a hmple confederacy as the Germanic body, 
but rather a league, a natural affociation of fo many inde- 
piendent republics. Each canton has its refpecflive fovet^^ 
eignty, its alliances, and its treaties, feparate. The gen-' 
eral diet cannot make laws or regulations for either 6f 
them. 

The three moll ancient cantons are immediately con- 
ne6led with each of the others. It is from this union of 
convenience, not of conftitution, that if one of the thirteen 
cantons were attacked, all the reft would march to its af- 
fiftance. But there is no common alliance bett^’cen the 
w'hole body and each particular canton. Thus the branches 
of a tree are united among themfelves, without having an 
immediate connc<?tIon with the common trunk. 

The union of the Switzers was, however, indiflblublc 
till the beginning of the i6th century ; when religion, 
which ought to be the bond of peace and charity, difunited 
them. The reformation caufed a feparation of the Helve- 
tic body, and the Hate was divided by the church* All 
public affairs are tranfaded in the feparate and particular 
diets of the catholic and proteftant parties. The general 
diets are affembled only to preferve the appearance of union* 
Notwithflanding this fource of difeord, Switzerland has 
enjoyed peace much more than any (late in Europe. 

Under the AuHrian government, oppreflion and the ralf- 
ing of troops impeded population. After the revolution, 
there was too great an increafe of the number of people in 
proportion to the barrennefs of the land. I’he Helvetia- • 
body could not be enlarged without endangering its fafety, 
unlefs it made fome excurfions abroad. The inhabitants of 
thefe mountains, as the torrents that pour down from them, 
were to fpread themfelves in the plains that border upon 
the Alps. Thcfe people would have dcflroyed each other, 
had they remained fequeftered among themfelves. But ig- 
norance of the arts, the want of materials for manufadures, 
and the deficiency of money, prevented the importation of 
foreign merchandize, and excluded them from the means of 
procuring the comforts of life, and of encouraging induf- 
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try. They drew even from their increafe of numbers, a 
method of fubfifting and acquiring riches, a fource and an 
objeA of trade. 

The ^uke of Millan, maftcr of a rich country open on 
every fide to invafion, and not eafily defended, was in want 
of foldiers. The Switzers, who were his moll powerful 
.neighbours, muft neceflarily become his enemies, if they 
' were not his alliei, or rather his prote 6 lors. A kind of 
traffic was therefore fet on foot between thefe people and 
the Milanefe, in which men were bartered for riches. The 
nation engaged troops fucceffively in the fervice of France, 
of the emperor, of the pope, of the duke of Savoy, and all 
the potentates of Italy. They fold their blood to the moll 
dlllant powers, and to the nations mod in enmity with each 
other ; to Holland, to Spain, and to Portugal ; as if thefe 
mountains were nothing more than a repofitory of arms 
and foldiers, open to every one who wanted to purchafe 
the means of carrying on war. 

Each canton treats with that power which offers the 
moft advantageous terms. The fubjedls of the country 
are at liberty to engage in a war at a diftance, with an al- 
lied nation. The Hollander is, by the conftitution of his 
country, a citizen of the world ; tne Switzer, by the fame 
circumdance, a deftroyer of Europe. The profits of Hol- 
land are in proportion to the degree of cultivation, and the 
confumption of merchandize ; the profperity of Switzer- 
land increafes in proportion to the number of battles that 
are fought, and the daughter that attends them. 

It is by war, that calamity infeparable from mankind, 
whether in a date of civilization or not, that the republics 
of the Helvetic body are obliged to live and fubfid. It is 
•'tiy this that they preferve a number of inhabitants within 
their country proportioned to the extent and fertility of 
their lands, without forcing any of the fprings of govern- 
ment, or redraining the inclinations of any individual. It 
is by the traffic of troops with the powers at war with 
each other, that Switzerland has not been under the necef- 
fity of making fudden emigrations, which are the caufe of 
invafions, and of attempting conqueds, which would have 
occafioned the lofs of its liberty, as it caufed the fubverfion 
of all the republics of Greece, 

- A3 far as human forefight can penetrate into futurityi 
;the date of thefe people mud be more permanent than that 
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of all Other nations, if differences in their form of worfhip 
do not become fatal to them. From the top of their bar- 
ren mountains, they behold, groaning under the oppref- 
fion of tyranny, whole nations which nature hath placed, 
in more plentiful countries, while they enjoy in peace the 
fruits of their labour, of their frugality, of their moder- 
ation, and of all the virtues that attend upon liberty. If 
it were poffible that habit could blunt their fenfibility for fo 
mild a deftiny, it would be inceffantly revived in them by 
that multitude of travellers who refort there to enjoy the 
fight of that felicity which is not to be feen elfewhere. 
Undoubtedly, the love of riches hath fomewhat altered 
that amiable fimplicity of manners, in fuch of the cantons 
where the arts and commerce have made any confiderable^ 
progrefs ; but the features of their primitive charafter are 
not entirely effaced, and they ftili retain a kind of happinefs 
unknown to other men. Can it be apprehended that a na^ 
tion may grow tired of fuch an exiftence ? 

The weight of taxes cannot alter the advantages of this 
deftiny. Thefe fcourges of the human race are unknown 
in moft of the cantons, and in the reft they amount to lit- 
tle or nothing. In fome places only, a dangerous abufe 
hath been introduced. Adminiftrators, known under the 
title of bailiffs, take upon themfelves to impofe in their 
own jurifdidtion arbitrary fines, which they make ufe of 
for their own private benefit. This extravagance of the 
feudal laws cannot laft, and every veftige will foon be loft 
of fo odious a cuftom, which in procefs of time would af- 
fedl the public felicity. 

The nation will never be difturbed by its propenfities, 
which naturally lead it to order, tranquillity, and harmony. 
If any turbulent or dangerous charaders are to be found 
there, who may be fond of fadlions and tumults, they mix in 
foreign wars to endeavour to gratify this reftlefs difpohtion. 

It is not poffible that the kveral cantons fhould attempt 
reciprocally to fubdue each other. Thofe in which demo- 
cracy is eftablifhed arc too feeble to concei ve fo unreafon- 
able a projed j and in the others, the patricians and ple- 
beians will never unite their wifhes and their exertions for an 
aggrandizement, the confcqucBccs of which might become 
fatal to one of the orders. 

The tranquillity of the Helvetic body is ftili lefs in dan- 
ger from their neighbours than from their citizens. As in 
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the difputes between crowned heads, the Swifs obferve a 
very impartial neutrality, and as they never become gua- 
rantees of any engagement, they are not known to have 
any enemies. If any power fhould think it had a caufe of 
complaint againft them, it would ilifle its refentment from 
the well-grounded apprehenfion of mifearrying in its pro- 
/jeds of revenge againft a country entirely mflitary, and 
' which reckons as many foldiers as men. If even it were 
certain of conquering them, they would never be attacked, 
becaufe the blinded and mod violent policy doth not ex- 
terminate a people to take poffelfion of nothing but rocks. 
Such are the motives which induce us to baieve in the 
dability of the republic of Switzerland. 

It now remains that we fpeak of the ccclefiadical go- 
vernment. If the foundation of chridianity prefents us 
with a feene that adonidies the mind, the hidory of the re- 
volutions in the government of the church is not lefs fur- 
prifing. What an enormous difference is there between 
St. Peter, a poor fifherman, on the borders of the lake of 
Genezareth, and fervant of the fervants of God ; and fome 
of his proud fucceffors, their brows girt with the triple 
crown, maders of Rome, and of a great part of Italy, and 
and calling themfelves the kings of the kings of the earth i 
Let us trace things up to their origin ; and let us take a 
rapid view of the fplendour and of the corruption of the 
church. Let us fee what its government is become in the 
fpace of eighteen centuries ; and let prefent and future 
fovereigns learn what they are to cxpe6l from the pried- 
hood, the foie principle of which is to render the authority 
of the magidrates fubordinate to the divine authority, of 
which it is the depofitary. 

* * In an obfeure village of Judea, and in the houfe of a 
poor carpenter, there arofe a man of audere morals. His 
candour was difguded with the hypocrify of the prieds of 
his time. He had difeovered the vanity of legal ceremonies, 
and the vice of expiations ; at thirty years of age this vir- 
tuous perfon quitted his employment, and began to preach 
his opinions. The multitude, from the villages and coun- 
try places, flocked around him, lidened to him, and fol- 
lowed him. He affociated to himfelf a fmall number of 
difciples, ignorant and weak men, taken from the lowed 
conditions of life. He wandered for fome time about the 
capital, and at length ventured to appear there. One of 
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diTci'ples betrayed him, and the other denied him. He 
taken up, accufed of blafphemy, and crucified between 
two thieves. After hia death his difciples appeared in the 
public places, and in the great cities, at Antioch, ""at Alex- 
andria, and at Rome. They announced, both to barbar- 
ous and civilized people, at Athens and at Corinth, the re- 
furre(5lion of their Mailer ; and the belief of their dodrine, 
which feemed fo contrary to reafon, was univcrfall/ 
adopted. In all parts corrupt men embraced a fy Rem of 
morality, audere in its principles and unfociable in its coun- 
cils. Perfecution arofe ; and the preachers, together with 
their converts, were imprifoned, fcourged, and put to death. 
The more blood is fpilt, the more doth the feft extend it- 
felf. In lefs than three centuries, the temples of idolatry 
are fubverted or abandoned ; and notwithftanding the hat- 
red, herefies, fchifms, and fanguinary quarrels, which have 
torn chridianity iTiice its origin, even down to our latter 
times ; yet there are fcarcc any altars remaining, except 
fucli as are ralfed to the man of God, who died upon a crofs. 

It was no difficult matter to demonftrate to the pagans 
the abfurdlty of their worlhip ; and in all general^ as well 
as particular, difputes, if we can prove that our adv^rfary is 
in the wrong, he immediately concludes that we ajfe in the 
right. Providence, which tends to the accomplHhment of 
its defigns by all forts of means, intended that this mode of 
reafpning Ihould lead men into the way of falvation. The 
founder of chrillianity did not arrogate to himfelf any autho- 
rity, either over the partners of his miffion, or over his 
followers, or over his fellow-citizens. He remedied the 
authority of Ceefar. When he faved the life of an adult- 
erous woman, he took care not to attack the law which 
condemned her to death. He referred two brothers, wHo 
were at variance concerning the divilion of an inheritance, 
to the civil tribunal. When perfecuted, he fuffered perfe- 
cution. In the midft of intolerant perfons, he recommend- 
ed toleration. “ You (hall not,” faid he to his difciples, 
command fire to come down from heaven upon the head 
of the unbeliever ; you (hall lhake off the very dull from 
«« your feet, and you lhall retire faftened to a crofs, his 
head crowned with thorns, his fide pierced with a fpear, he 
laid to God; “ Father, forgive them, for they know not 
what they do.” To inftrudl and baptize the nations, 
was the obje(5l of the miffion of the apolUes ; to employ 
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iperfuafion and not violence ; to go about In the fame mani>. 
ner God had fent his Son,— fuch were the means employed 
for the purpofe. Pricfthood hath in no time conformed it- 
felf to fiTch maxima ; and yet religion hath not been the 
lefs profperous. 

In proportion as the new doctrine gained ground, a 
kind of hierarchy was inftituted among its mlnifters, coii- 
fifting of blihops, priefts, acolytes, and facrlftans, or por- 
ters. The objedt of the admin ill rat ion itfdf, included doc- 
trine, difcfpline, and morals. To confer facred orders, wa» 
the firll adl of the jurlfdidlion of the church. To fei per- 
fbns free, or to bind them, and to appoint a Ipiritual and 
voluntary expiation for offences, was the fecond. To ex- 
communicate the rebellious Tinner, or the heretic, was the 
third ; and the fourth, which is common to every alToci- 
ation, was to inftkuto rules of difcipline. Thefe rules, at 
firft kept fecret, and which were chiefly on the adminiflra- 
tion of the facraments, were made public i alfemblies ot 
councils were holden. The bilhops were the reprefenta* 
lives of the apollles ; the reft of the clergy were fubordi- 
nate to them. Nothing was decided witliout the concur- 
rence of the faithful ; fo that this was a true democracy. 
Civil matters were referred to the arbitration of the bilhops. 
The chriftians were blamed for having law-fuits ; and ftill 
more for expofing themfelves to be brought before the ma 
giftratea. It is probable that property was in common 
and that the blfhop difpofed of it at pleafure. 

Hitherto every thing was condudled without the inter, 
ference of the fecular power. But under Aurelian, the 
chriftians applied to the emperor for juft ice agaiuft Paul ol 
Samofata. Conftantine banilhed Arias, and condemnec! 
•his writings to the flames ; Theodofius perfecuted Nefto- 
rius ; and thefe innovations fixed the period of the fecond 
ftate of ccclefiaftical jurifdI<!ftion ; when it had now devi- 
ated from its primitive fimplicity, and was become a mix- 
ture of fpiritual power and coercive authority. The faith- 
ful, already extremely numerous, in the fecond century, 
were diftributed in different churches fubje.61 to the fame 
udminiftration. Among thefe churches, there were fomc 
more or Icfs confiderable j feeular authority interfered in 
the eletSlion of hlftiops, and the confufion between thefe 
two powers increafed. There were fome poor and fome rich 
FdK VL I 
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among them, and this was the firft origin of the ambition 
of the clergy. There were indigent believers among them 
all ; and the hifhops became the difpenfers of the alms : 
and this is the moil ancient fource of the corrupti6n of the 
church. 

What a rapid progrefs hath ecclefiaftical authority made 
fincc the end of the third century ! Proceedings arc carri- 
ed on before the bifhops ; and they become the arbiters in 
civil matters. The judicial fentence of the biihop admits 
of no appeal ; and the execution of it is referred to the 
magiftrates. The trial of a prieft cannot be carried out of 
the province. A diftin£lion arifes between civil and eccle- 
haftical crimes, and this gives birth to the privilege of the 
clergy. The appeal to the fovercign is allowed, if it (hould 
happen that the fentence of the bilhop Ihould be invalidat- 
ed at the tribunal of the magiftrates. Long before thefe 
conceflions, the biftiops had obtained the infpcdlion over 
the police and the morals ; they took cognizance of pro- 
ftitutions, foundlings, guardianfhips, lunatics, and minors ; 
they vifited the priTons; they folicited the enlargement of 
the prifoners ; they denounced the negligent judges to the 
fovereign ; they interfered with the difpofal of the public 
money, with the conftrudion and repairing of the great 
roads, and other edifices. Thus it is, that, under pre- 
tence of aflilling each other, the two authorities were 
blended, and paved the way for the diflenfions which were 
one day to arife between them. Such was in the ftrft cen- 
turies, in the profperous days of the church, the third ftate 
of its government, half riW, half ecckjiajlicaly to which, 
at prefent, we fcarccly know what name to give. Was it 
from the wcaknefs of the emperors, from their fear, from 
intrigue, or from fandlity of manners, that the chiefs of 
chriftianity conciliated to themfelves fo many important 
prerogatives? At that time religious terror had peopled 
the deferls with anchorets, more than feventy-fix thouland 
of whom were reckoned : this was a nurfery of deacons, 
priefts, and bifhops^ 

Conftaotine transferred the feat of empire to Byzantium. 
Rome was no more its capital. The barbariaits, who 
had taken it more than once, and Ravaged it, were con- 
'verted. It was the fate of chriftianity, which had con- 
quered the gods of the Capitol, to fubduc the deftroyers of 
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the throne of the Cacfars ; but in changing their religion, 
thefc chiefs of hordes did not change their manners. 
What ftrange kind of chritlians were Clovis and his fuccef- 
fors ! exclaims the author of the hiftory of the church, 
i^otwithftanding the analogy between the ecclefiaftical and 
the feudal government, it would be an illufion to make one 
the model of the other. Literature was no longer culti- 
vated ; and the priells employed the little knowledge they 
had preferyed, in forging titles, and in fabricating legends. 
The harmony between the two powers was dilturbed. The 
origin and the riches of the bifhops, attached the Romans, 
who neither had, nor could have, any thing but contempt 
and averfion for their new matters ; fome of whom were 
pagans, others heretics, and all of them ferocious. No 
man ever doubted of the donation of Conttantine ; and that 
of Pepin was confirmed by Charlemagne. The grandeur 
of the bifhops of Rome increafed under Lewis the debo- 
nair, and under Otho. They arrogated that fovereignty 
which their bcnefadlors had referved for thcmfelves. Like 
other potentates they founded their claim upon preferip- 
tion. The church was already infetted with pernicious 
maxims ; and the opinion, that the bifhop of Rome might 
depofe kings, was univerfally adopted. Different caufes 
afterwards concurred in eftablifhing the fupremacy of this 
fee over the rett. The prince of the apoftles had been the 
firft bifhop of Rome. Rome was the centre of union be- 
tween all the other churches, the indigence of which fhc 
relieved. She had been the capital of the world ; and tlic 
chriftians were not fo numerous anywhere elfe. The title 
of pope was a title common to all bifhops, over whom the 
bifliop of Rome did not obtain the fuperiority till the end 
•of the eleventh century. At that time ecclefiaftical go- 
vernment tended not only to monarchy ^ but had even ad- 
vanced towards umverfal monarchy. 

Towards the end of the eighth century, the famous de- 
cretals of Ifidorus of Seville appeared. The pope announ- 
ced himfelf to be infallible. He withdrew himfelf from his 
former fubmiflion to the councils. He held in his hand 
two fwords ; one the emblem of his fpiritual, the other or 
his temporal, power. Difeipline was no more. The priefts 
were the Haves of the pope, and kings were his vaffals. He 
required tributes from them ; he abolifhed the ancient 
4 . I 3 
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judges, and appointed new ones. He created primates* 
The ckrgy were exempted from all civil junTdidfion ; and 
Gratian the monk, by his decree, completed the mifehief 
occalioned by the decretal^ The clergy employv:d them- 
felves in augmenting their income by every pojpTible mode. 
The poffefTion of their eftates was declared immutable and 
facred. Men were terrified with temporal as well as fpirit- 
ual threats. Tithes were exadded. A traffic was made of 
relics; and pilgrimages were encouraged. This completed 
the dedru<5fion of morality, and the laid ftroke was thus 
given to the difeipline of tlie church. A criminal life was 
expiated by a wandering one. ^Events were conftrued into 
the judgments of God ; and decifions by water, by fire, 
or by the deftiny of the faints, were adopted. The folly 
of judiciary aftrology was added to fuperftitious opinions. 
Such was the Hate of the weltern church ; an abfolute def- 
fotlfm, with all its atrocious charaders. 

'rheeaftern church experienced alfo its calamities. The 
Grecian empire had been difmembered by the Arabian 
muffulmen, by modern Scythians, by Ure Bulgarians, and 
by the Ruffians. Thefe laft were not amended by being 
waffied with the waters of Baptilm. Mohammedifm depriv- 
ed chriftianity of part of iu followers, and threw the red 
into flavcry. In the wed, ,the barbarians, convei'ted to 
chrillianity, had carried thtir manners along with them into 
the cliurch. In the ead, -the Greeks had become deprav- 
ed by their commercial intercourfe with a race of men per- 
fedfly fimilar. NevertheleCs, literature feemed to revive un- 
der the learned and vicious Phoiius. While the clergy of 
the ead were driving againd ignorance, our clergy in the 
wed became hunters and warriors, and were pofiefled of 
lorddiips fiibje6l to military fervice, Bifiiops and monks 
marched under dandards, maflacred, and wece mafiacred. 
The privileges of their domains had engaged them in pub- 
lic affairs. They wanderjed about with the ambulatory 
courts ; they affifted at tlie national affemblies, which were 
become parliaments or councils ; and this was theperiodof 
entire confufion between the two powers. Then it was that 
the bilhops pretended openly to be the judges of fovereigns; 
that Vamba was compelled to do pennance, iuveded with a 
monk’s habit, and depofed ; that the right of reigning was 
cocteded to Lewis the debonair; that the popes inter- 
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fbred in the quarrels between nations, not as mediators, but 
as defpots ; that Adrian II forbade Charles the bald to in- 
vade the, dates of his nephew Clotaire ; and that Gregory 
TX wrote to St. Lewis in thefe terms : ‘‘We have con- 
demned Frederick II, wIk) called himldf emperor, and' 
have depofed him ; and we have elected in his (lead Count 
“ Robert, your brother.'^ 

. But if the clergy encroached upon the rights of the tem-’ 
poral power, the lay lords appointed and ihflalled priefts* 
without the participation of the bilhops ; regular benefices' 
were given to feculars, and the convents were pillaged* 
Neither incontinence nor fimony excited any lhame. Bilhop*. 
rics were fold; abbeys purchafed ; priefts had either a 
wife or a concubine ; the public temples were forfaken ; 
and this diforder brought on the abufe and contempt 
of cenfures, which were poured forth againfi: kings, and 
againft their fubjeifls ; and torrents of blood were fhed in 
ail countries. The church and the empire were then in a 
ftate of anarchy. Pilgrimages were preludes to the crufades, 
or the expiation for crimes and affaffinations. Ecclefi al- 
lies of all orders, believers of all ranks, inlifted thcmfelves. 
Perfons loaded with debts were difpenfed from paying, 
them ; malefaftors efcaped the purfuit of the laws ; cor- 
rupt monks broke through the relhaints of their folifude ; 
difrolute hulbands forfook their wiveSr' Courtezans exer- 
clfed their infamous trade at the foot of the fepulchre of 
thcir'god, and near to the tent of" their fovcrcign. But it 
was impoflible to carry ftnthis expedition, and the fucceed- 
ing ones, without funds. An impoft was levied, and this 
gave rife to the claims of the pope upon all the eftates of 
the church ; to the inftitution of a multitude of military 
orders ; to the alternative given to the vanquiflied, of flave- 
ry, or pf embracing chriilianity, of death, or of baptifm; and 
to confole the reader for fo many calamities, this circum- 
fiance occafioned the incrcafe of navigation and commerce, 
which inriched Venice, Genoa, Pifa, and Florence; the 
decline of the feudal government, by the difordcr in the 
fortunes of the noblemen, and the habit of the fea, which, 
perhaps, paved tlJe way from afar for the difeovery of the 
New World. But I have not the courage to purfue any 
further the account of the diforders, and of the exorbitant 
mcrcafe, of papal authority. Under Innocent III there 
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was na more than one tribunal in the world, and that was 
at Rome ; there was but one maftcr, and he was at Rome, 
from whence he reigned over Europe by his legates. The 
ceclefiaftical hierarchy extended itfelf one ftep further, by 
the creation of cardinals. Nothing was now wanting to 
the defpot but janizaries, whom he acquired by creating a 
multitude of monallic orders. Rome, formerly the mif- 
trefs of the world by arms, became fo by opinion. But 
why did the popes, who were all-powerful over the minds 
of men, forget to maintain the terrors of their fpiritual thun- 
dcr, by direding it only againft ambitious or unjuft fove- 
reigns ? Who knows whether this kind of tribunal, fo much 
wifticd for, to which crowned heads might be fummoned, 
would not have exifted to this day in Rome ; and whether 
the threats of one common father, fupported by general fu- 
perftition, might not have put an end tocverymilitaryconteft? 

The gapal militia, compofed of monks, who were labo- 
rious and aiiftere in their origin, became corrupted. The 
biftiops, tired out with the enterprifes of the legates, of the 
fecular magiftrates, and of the monks, over their jurifdic- 
tion, encroached, on their parts, upon the fecular jurifdic- 
tion, with a degree of boldnefs of which it is difficult to 
form an idea. If the clergy could have determined to eredt 
gibbets, perhaps we fhould at prefent be under a govern- 
ment entirely facerdotal. It is the maxim, that “ the church 
abhors the cflFufion of blood,’' which has preferved us 
from it. There were fchools in France and in Italy ; and 
thofe at Paris were famous towards the eleventh century. 
The number of colleges was increafed ; and, neverthelefs, 
this ftatc of the church, which we have deferibed without 
malice or exaggeration, was continued in all chriftian coun- 
tries, from the ninth to the fourteenth century, an interval ' 
of four or five hundred years. The emperors have loft Ita- 
ly, and the popes have acquired a great temporal power. 
No one hath yet raifed himfclf againft their fpiritual pow- 
er. The interefts of this fovereign arc embraced by all the 
Italians. The dignity of epifcopacy is eclipfed by that of 
cardinal, and the fecular clergy were always ruled by the 
regular clergy, Venice alone hath knd*vvn and defended 
Hs rights. The irruption of the Moors in Spain hath 
thrown chriftianity there into an abjedf ftate, from which 
it hath fcarce emerged for tbefe two laft centuries ; and 
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even down to our days, the inquifition difplays it under the 
mod hideous afpecd 'the inquifition, a terrible tribunal, 
a tribunal infuUing to the fpirit of Jefus Chrid ; a tribunal, 
which cdight to be deteded by fovereigns, by bifhops, by 
magiftrates, and by fubjeefs : by fovereigns, whom it ven- 
tures to threaten, and whom it hath fometimes cruelly per- 
fecuted ; by bifhops, whofe jurifdidion it annihilates *, by 
the magidrates, whofe legitimate authority it ufurps ; by 
the fubjedls, whom it keeps in continual terror, whom it re- 
duces to filence, and condemns to dupidity, from the dan- 
ger that attends their requiring indrudlion, their reading, 
their writing, and their fpeaking ; a tribunal which hath 
only owed its inditution, and which only owes its continu- 
ance in thofe regions where it is dill maintained, to a fa- 
crilegious policy, jealous of perpetuating prejudices and 
prerogatives, which could, not liave been difeuffed, without 
being difpelled. 

Before the fchiTm of Henry VIII, England was fubjefl 
to the pope, even in temporal concerns. London fhook 
off the yoke of Rome but this reformation was Icfs the 
cffedl of reafon than of paflion. Germany hath been a 
continual fcenc of violence on both fides ; and fince the time 
of Luther, the catholics and fchifmatics have fliewn them- 
fclvcs equally enthudafts in that country, the former f(.r 
papal tyranny, the latter for independence. Chrldianity 
vyas edablifhed in Poland, with all the claims of papal au- 
thority. In France the temporal power was conlidered as 
fubordinate to the fplritual power. According to the fen- 
timent of the favourers of the Tramontane opinions, this 
kingdom, as well as all the kingdoms of the earth, was 
fiibjedf to the church of Rome ; its princes might be ex- 
communicated, and its fubjedls freed from the oath of alle- 
giance. But the papal coloflus was fhaken ; and even fince 
the fourteenth century it approached the indant of itsdown- 
fal. Then literature was revived ; the ancient languages 
were cultivated ; the hrd Hebrew grammar was printed ; 
and the royal college was founded. Towards the middle of 
the fifteenth century, the art of printing was invented. A 
multitude of writings of all kinds were drawn out of the 
dud of monadic libraries, to be dlffufed among the people. 
'I’he vulgar tongue was improved, and tranHations wefe 
made. The fovereign, and individuals, colle6led great lib- 
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Yariea. The decrees of the councils, the fathers', and the 
holy feriptures, were read.. The canon law was attended 
to, and the hiflory of the church was inveftigated. The 
fpirit of criticifm arofc, and the apocryphal books were 
dete<fled ; while infpired writings were rellored to their ori- 
ginal purity. The eyes of the fovereigns and of the clergy 
were opened and they were enlightened by religious dif- 
putes. The origin of immunities, exemptions, and privi- 
leges, was traced ; and the futility of them was demonhrat- 
ed. Ancient times were fearchetl thto, and their difcipline 
compared to modern cuftoms.. The hierarchy of the 
church refumed its influence, and the two powers withdrew 
into their rcfpe(^^ive limits. The decifions of the church 
icfumed their efficacy ; and if papal tyranny hath not beern 
extinguiflied in France, it is at lead confined within very 
narrow bounds. In i68i, the clergy of that kingdom de- 
cided, that temporal power was independent of fpiritual 
power, and that the pope was fubje6t to the canons of the 
church. If the miffion of the pried be of divine right ; if 
it belonged to him to fet men free, and to incjpfe them ici 
bonds ; can he not excommunicate the impenitent finner, 
or the heretic, whether he be a fovereign or a private man ? 
According to our principles, this is a power that cannot be 
denied to him ; but prudent n::r. perCvivcu, in rnic violent 
proceeding, fuch milchievous confequences, that they have 
declared it was fcarcc ever to be referred to. Doth ex- 
communication involve the depofition of the fovereign, and 
difengage the fubjeCls from their oath of allegiance i It 
would be high-treafon to fuppofe it. Hence we fee, that 
the ecclefiadical government, at lead, in France, hath paff- 
cd on, from the tyranny of anarchy, to a kind of mode- 
“ rate arjdocracy/^ / 

But if 1 might be allowed to explain myfelf npon a mat- 
ter fo important, I fliould venture to diy, that neither in 
England, nor in the countries of Germany, of the United 
provinces, and of the north, the true principles have been 
tVaced. Had they been better known, how much blood 
and how many troubles would they have fpared, the blooel 
of pagans, heretics, and chridians, lince the fird origin of 
natural forTns of w^orfliip to the prefent day ; and how much 
would they fpare inTuturc, if the rulers of the earth were 
prudent and ftcady enough to conform to them I 
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It appears to me, that the {late is aot made for re- 
ligion, lilt religion for the ftate : this is the firft prin** 
ciple. 

The general interefl is the univerfal rule that ought tO’ 
prevail In' a ftate : this is the fecond principle. 

The people, or the fovereign authority, depofitary of 
theirs, have alone the right to judge of dre conformity of 
any inftitution whatever with the general- intcrefb ; this is 
the third principle, 

Thefe three prindpli^s'appcar to me inconteftably evident 
and the propofitions that follow arc no more than corollaries 
deduced from diem. 

It therefore belongs to this authority^ and to this autho - 
rity alone, to examine the tenets and the difciplinc of re- 
ligion : the tenets, in order to afeertain, whether, being 
contrary to common fenfe, they will not expofe the public 
tranc^uillity to commotions, fo much the more dangerous, ^ 
as the ideas of future happinefs will be complicated with 
zeal for the glory .of God, and with fubmiflion to truths, 
which will be conlidcred as revealed ; the difcipline, to ob- 
ferve whether it doth not clafh with the prevailing man- 
ners, extinguifh the fpirit of patriotifm, damp the ardour of 
courage, occafion an a^werfion for induftry, for marriage, 
and for public aftairs whether it be not injurious terpopu* 
lation, and to the focral ftate ; wlietlier it doth not iiifpire 
fanaticifm, and a fpirit of intoleration ; whether it dath^ 
not foW the feeds of divifton between the relations of the 
fame family, between famines of the fame city, between the 
cities of the fame kingdom, and between the feveral king- 
doms of the earth ; whether it doth not diminifh the rc^ 
fpctft due to the fovereign and themagiftrates ; and whethc# 
it doth not inculcate maxims fo auftere as to occafion me- 
lancholy,- OT praflice* which lead on to extravagance. 

This authority, and this authority alone, can therefore 
proferibe the eftabliftied mode of vvorflifp, adopt a new 
one, or even aWlifh every form of worfhip, if it fhould 
find it convenient. The general foim of government 
being always fetl^d at the lifft minute of its adoption, 
bow is it poftibfe that religion fhould give the law by its 
antiquity? 

The ftateiihath the fapremacy in every thing. The dif- 
tindion between a temporal and a fpirituaf power 
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palpable abfurdity ; and there neither can, nor ought to 
be> any more than one foie, and Tingle, jurifdi£lion, where- 
ever it belongs, to public utility alone, to order, or to de- 
fend. 

For every offence whatever there Ihould be but one tri- 
bunal ; for every guilty perfon but one prifon ; for every 
illegal adlion but one law. Every contrary claim is inju- 
rious to the equality of the citizens ; every poffclTion is an 
ufurpation of the claimant, at the expence of the common 
intereft. ^ 

There fhould be no other councils than the affcmbljr 
of the minifters of the fovercign. When the admini- 
ftrators are affembled, the church is affembled. When 
the ftate has pronounced, the church has nothing more to 
fay. 

There fhould be no other canons, except the edidla 
of the princes, and the decrees of the courts of judi- 
cature. 

What is a common offence, and a privileged offence^ 
where there is but one law, and one public matter, be- 
tween the citizens ? 

Immunities, and other cxclufive privileges, are fo many 
afts of injulUce, cxcrclfed againtl the other ranks of focicty 
that are deprived of them. 

A bifhop, a prieft, or a member of the clerical body, 
may quit his country, if he choofes it ; but then be is 
nothing. It belongs to the ftate to watch over his con- 
dudi, to appoint and to remove him. 

If we underftand by a benefice, any thing more than the 
lalary every citizen ought to reap from his labour, this is 
an abufc which requires a fpeedy reformation. The man 
who doth nothing hath no right to eat. 

And wherefore fhould not the prieft acquire, enrich 
kimfelf, enjoy, fell, buy, and make his will, as an- 
jother citizen ? 

Let him be ebaftc, docile, humble, and even indigent ; 
let him not be fond of women, let him be of a meek difpo- 
Tition, and let him prefer bread and water to all the con- 
teniencies of life ^ but let him be forbidden to bind himfelf 
to thefe obfcrvances by vows. The vow of chaftity is re^ 
pugnant to nature and injurious to population the vow of 
poverty ift only that of a toolifh or of an idle man the. vow 
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of obedience to any other than to the ruling power, and tq 
the law, is that of a Have or of a rebel. 

If there exiilcd, therefore, in any dlftrid of a country,^ 
fixty th^ufand citizens bound by fuch vows, what could 
the fovereign do better, than, to repair to the fpot, with a 
fufficicnt number of fatellites armed with whips, and to fay 
to them, go forth,, ye lazy wTctches, go forth ; go to the 
fields, to agriculture,, to the manufadures, to the mi- 
litia ^ • 

Charity is the comrrfbn duty of all thofe whofe property 
exceeds tlieir abfolute wants. 

The relief of old men, and of indigent and old perfons, is 
the duty of the date they have ferved. 

Let there be no other apoftles but the Icgiflator and the 
magillrates.. 

Let there be no facred writings, exept thofe which they 
fhall acknowledge as fuch. 

Let there be no divine right but the good of the 
republic. 

I could extend thefe coufcquences to many other objeds^ 
but I Hop here, protefting, that if in what 1 have faid there 
Ihould be any thing contrary to the good order of a w^elU 
regulated fociety, and to the felicity of the citizens, I r^- 
trad ; although Lean fcarce perfuade myfelf that the na!- 
tions can become enlightened, and not be fenlible one day of 
the truth of my principles. As for the red, I forewarn my 
readers that I have fpoken only of the external forms or 
religion. With refped to internal religion, man is only 
accountable for it to God. It is a fecret between man and 
him, who hath taken him out of nothing and can plungp 
him into it again. 

If we now take a review of what has been faid, we fhall 
find that all the governments of Europe are comprehended 
under fomc of the forms we have been deferibing, and are 
differently modelled according to the local fituation, the de- 
gree of population, the extent of territory, the influence of 
opinions and occupations, and the external connedions and 
vicillitudes of events that ad upon the fydem of the body 
politic, as the impreflion of furrounding, fluids docs upon, 
natural bodies. 

We are not to imagine, as it is often afferted, that alL. 
governments nearly reTcmblc each other, and that the only/ 
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difftrence between them confift^ in the chara6ler of thofe 
who govern. This maxim may, perhaps, be true in abfo- 
lute governments, among fueh nations as have no principles- 
of liberty. Thefe take the turn the prince gives them ; 
they are haughty, proud, and courageous, under a monarch 
who is adtive and iond-of glory ; indolent and ftupid under 
a fuperftitious king ; full of hopes and fears under a young 
prince; of vreaknefs and cotroption under fin old dtfpot:. 
or rather alternately confident and weak, under the-feveral 
jniniders who arc raifed by intrigue. In fiich (Vates, go- 
vernment affumes thd charadler of the adminillration ; but 
in free ftates it is jiiit the reverfe. 

Whatever may be fard of the nature and fprii.gs of the 
different fyilems of government to which men are fubjed, 
the art of legifiation being that which ought tobetliemoft 
perfed, is alfo the moil proper to employ men of the firft 
genius. The fclcnce of government does not contain ab- 
llraded truth?, or rather it has not one Tingle principle 
which doe.s not extend to all the branches of adminillraiion. 

The ftate is a very complicated machine, which cannot 
be wound up or Tet in motion without a thorough know- 
ledge of all its component parts. If any one of the parts 
lie too much (Irakened or rekxed*,' the whole muft be in 
difordcr. Every projed that may br beneficial to a certain 
number of citizens, or in critical times, may become fatal 
to the wliok nation, and prejudicialfora long continuance. 
If we dekroy or change the nature of any great body, 
thofe convuUive motioiw, which are called ftrokes of (late,, 
will' diftnrb the whole nation, which may, perhaps, feel the 
efFeds of them for ages to come. All innovations ought 
to be brought about infenfibly ; they fliould arife from ne- 
ccfiity, be the refolt, asit were, of the public clamour, or at 
Icaft agree with the general wifties. To abolifh old cuftoms, 
or to introduce new ones on a fudden, tends only to in- 
creafe that which is bad, and to prevent the effed of that 
which is good. To ad without confulting the will of the 
generality, without colleding, as it were, the majority of 
votes in the public opinion, is to allienate the hearts and 
minds of men, ^nd to bring every thing into diferedit, even 
what is honed and good. 

It would be a defirable thing in Europe, that the fove- 
reigna, convinced of the ncceffity of improving the fcience 
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of government, (houkl imitate a tiuftom eftabliftied in China#. 
In this empire, the miniders arc diftinguiflied into two* 
clafles, the thinker t and the ftgntrs* While the latter^ 
are cmp’loyed in the arrangement and difpatch of public 
affairs, the firft attend only to the forming of projeds, or 
to the examination of fuch as are prefented to them. Ac- 
cording to. the admirers of the Chinefe government, this is 
the fource of all thofe judicious regulations, which eftabhfh 
in thofe regions the mw enlightened fyftems of legiflation, 
together with the moft prudent adminiilration. All Afia 
is fubje<ft to a defpotic government ; but in Turkey and 
Perfia, it is a defpotifm of opinion by means of religion j in 
China, it is the defpotifm the laws by the inflirence of 
rcafon. Among the mohammedane, they believe in the di- 
vine authority of the prince ; among the Chinefe, they be- 
♦ievT in natural authority, founded upon the law of reafon. 
But in thefe empires it is convidion that influences the 
will, 

, In the happy Rate of policy and knowledge to which 
Europe hath attained, it is plain that this conviftion of the 
mind, wiiich produces a free, eafy, and general, obedience, 
can proceed from nothing but a certain evidence of the uti- 
lity of the laws. If the governments will not pay think* 
ersf wlio may, perhaps, become fufpicious or corrupt as 
foon as they are mercenary, let them, at lead, allow men of 
fuperior udderflandinga to w^ch in fome meafure over the 
public good. Every writer of genius is born a magiflrate 
of his country ; and he ought to enlighten it as much as it 
is in his power. His abilities give him a right to do it. 
Whether he be an obfeure or a diflinguilhed citizen, what- 
ever be his rank or birth, his mind, which is always noble, 
derives its claims from his talents. His tribunal is the whole 
nation his judge is the public, not the defpot who does 
not hear him, nor the rainiiler who will not attend to him. 

All thefe truths have, doubtlefs their boundaries ; but it 
is always more dangerous to fupprefs the freedom of 
thought, than to leave it to its bent or impetuolky, Rea- 
fon and truth triumph over thofe daring and violent minds, 
which arc roufed only by reilraint, and irritated only by 
perfccution. Kings and rntnifters, love your people, love 
mankind, and ye will be happy. Ye will then have no rea- 
fon to fear men of free fentiments or unfatisfied minds, nor 
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the revolt of bad men. The revolt of the heart is mucb^ 
more dangerous ; for virtue, when foured, and roufed into 
indignation, is guilty of the mod atrocious ads. Cato and- 
Brutus were both virtuous ; they were reduced to iJne alter- 
native of choohng between two great enormities, fuicidc^ 
or the death of Caefar. 

Remember that the intcrefta of government and thofe of 
the nation are the fame. Whoever attempts to feparatc 
them, is unacquainted with their true nature, and will only 
injure them. 

Authority divides this great intereft, when the wills of 
individuals are fubftituted to the eftablifhed order. The 
laws, and thofe alone, ought to have the fway. This uni* 
verfal rule is not a yoke for the citizens, but a power which 
proteds them, and- a watchfulnefs which infures their tran- 
quillity. They think themfelvcs free ; and this opiniont 
which conftitiites their happinefs, determines their fubmif. 
fion. If the arbitrary caprices of a turbulent and enter* 
priGng adminiftrator (hould fubvert this fortunate fyftcm,^ 
the people, who from habit, prejudice, or felf-love, are gen- 
erally inclined to confider the government under which- 
they live aa the bed of all poffible governments, are deprive 
cd of this illuGon, to which nothing can be fubftituted. 

Authority divides this great intereft, when it obftinately 
perfeveres in any error into which it hath fallen." Let it 
not be blinded by a foolifh pride, and it will perceive that 
thofe changes, which bring it back to what is true and 
good, far from weakening its fprings, will ftrengthen them. 
To be undeceived with refped to a dangerous miftake, is 
not to contradid one’s felf ; it is not to difplay to the peo- 
ple the inconftaney of government ; it is to demonftrate to 
them its wifdom and its uprightnefs. If their refped were 
to diminifti, it would be for tnat power \yhich would never 
know its miftakes, or would always juftify them, and not 
for thofe who would avow and corred them. 

Authority divides this great intereft, when it facrifices 
the tranquillity, eafe, and bloody of the people, to the ter- 
rible and tranfient brilliancy of warlike exploits. It is in 
vain that that we endeavour to juftify thefe deftrudivc pro>- 
penfities by ftatues and by inferiptions. Thefe monuments 
of arrogance and flattery will one day be deftroyed by time 
or overthrown by hatred. The memory of that prince.only 
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will be rcfpc^Vcd, who ihall have preferred peace, which 
muft have infured happioefs to his fubje£fs, to vi<Slorie8 
which would have been only for hirafelf ; who (hall have 
confider^ the empire as his family ; who ftiall have made 
BO other ufe of his power, than for the advantage of thofe 
who had intruded him with it. His name and his charac- 
ter will be univerfally cherifhed. Fathers will inform pof- 
terity of the happinefs which* they enjoyed. Their child- 
ren will repeat it to their defeendants ; and this, delightful 
remembrance will be preferved from one age to another, 
and will be perpetuated in each family, and to the remoteft 
centuries. 

Authority divides this great intereft, when the perfoa 
in whofe hands the reins of governnnent have been placed, 
by birth or eledion, fulfers them to be guided at pleafure 
by blind chance j when he prefers a mean repofe to the dig- 
nity and the importance of the fund^ions with which he is 
intruded. His inadion is criminal and infamous. The in- 
dulgence with which his faults might have been treated^ 
will be judly denied to his indolence. This feverity will be 
the more lawful, as his charader will have determined him 
to choofe for fubditutes the fird ambitious men who may 
offer, and thefe almod neceflarily men of no capacity. If 
even he had the Angular good fortune of making a good 
choice, he would dill be unpardonable, bccaufe it is not 
allowable to irapofe our duties upon others. He will die 
without having lived. His name will be forgotten, or, if 
remembered, it will only be as the names of thofe fluggard 
kings, the years of whofe reign hidory. hath with reafoa 
difdained to count. 

Authority divides this great intered, when the pods 
which determine the public tranquillity are intruded to vile 
or corrupt men of intrigue ; when favour diall obtain the 
rewards due to ferviccs ; when the powerful fprings, which 
infure the giandeur and the duration of empires, aVe de« 
droyed. All emulation is extind. The enlightened and 
laborious citizens cither conceal thcmfelves, or retire. The 
wicked and the audacious drew themfelves infolently, and 
profper. Every thing is direded. mi determined by prci- 
fumption, by intered, and by the mod difordinate padions, 
Judicc is diCregarded, virtue is degraded, and propriety, 
which might in fomc mcafurc be a fubditute to it, is con- 
hdered as an old prejudice, or a ridiculous cudom. 
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GCrtiragemcnt within and opprobrium without, thcfe arc all 
that remain to a nation formerly powerful and reCpcded. 

There may fometimes be people diflatrsded under a good 
government ; but where there are many that are thihappy^ 
without any kind of public profperity, then^ it ia that t^. 
government is vicious in its nature; 

Mankind are juft as w« would have them to be ; it is the: 
mode of government which gives them a good or an evil 

ftate ought to* have one objedionly in wew ; and thatr 
is, public felicity. Every ftatc has a particular manner of 
promoting this end ; which may be confidered as its fpirit, 
its princi^e, to which every tiling elfe is fubordinate. 

A nation can have no induftry for the arts, nor courage 
for war, vvithout a conftdencc in, and an attachment to, the 
government. But when the principle of fear hath broken 
every other fpring of the foul, a nation then becomes of no 
confequence, the prince is expofed to a thoufand enter- 
prifes from without, and^a thoufand dangers from within, 
Defpifed by his neighbours, and abhorred by his fnbjecls> 
he muft be in perpetual fear for the fafety of his kingdom, 
as well as for that of his own life. It is a happinefs for a* 
nation that commerce, arts, and' fciences, fhould flourifo 
within It. It is even a happinefs for tJhofe who govern, 
when they are not inclined to exert aAs of tyranny. Up- 
right minds ate very eaiiiy led but none ha^vc a greater 
averfion for violence and llavcry. JLet good noonarchs be 
bkffed with enlightened people, and let tyrants have none 
but brutes to reign over. 

Military power is both the caufe and the deftruflfon of 
defpptifm ; which in its infemt ftate may be compared to a 
lion that conceals his talons in order to let them grow. In 
its full vigour, it may be considered as a madman who tears 
his body to pieces with his arms:; In its advanced age, it 
is like Saturn, who, after having devoured his children, if 
fliamefully mutilated by his own race. 

Government may be divided into legiflatiom and policy. 
Legiflation relates to die internal management of the ftate,.. 
and policy to the external dhre^on of it.r 

Polity^ Savagb nations, which arc addlAed to 

hunting, have rather a policy than a legif- 
latioQ, Governed among themklves by manuert and ex- 
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ample, the only conventions or laws they have are betweea 
one nation and another* - Treaties of peace or alliance con. 
llittite their only code of legiflation. 

Such were nearly the Cocieties of ancient times. Separat- 
ed by deferts, without any communication of trade or voy- 
ages, they had only a prefent and immediate intereil to 
fettle. All their negociationa confided in putting an end 
to a war by fixing the boundaries of a date. As it was 
necefiary toperfuade a nation, and not bribe a court by the 
midrefies or favourites of a prince, eloquent men were em- 
ployed for this purpofe ; and the names of orator and am- 
baffador were fynonymous. 

In the middle ages, when every thing, even judice itfelf». 
was decided by force ; when the Gothic government di- 
vided by feparate intereds all thofe petty dates»which owed 
their exidence to its conditution ; negociations had but 
little influence over a wild and reclufe people^ who knew no 
right but that of wg.r, no treaties but for ti*uces or ran Toms. 

During this long period of ignorance and baibarifm, 
policy was entirely confined to tlie court of Rome. It had 
arifen from the artifices w^hich had founded the papal go- 
vernment. As the pontiffs, by the laws of their religion 
and tlie fydem of the hierarchy, intiuenced a very numer- 
ous clergy., whofe prefcJytes extended perpetually in ail 
the ebridian dates, the correfporrdence kept up with the 
bifhops, edablifhed early at Rome a centre of communica. 
tion for all the different churches or nations. All rights 
were fubordinate to a religion which excrcifed an abfolute 
authority over the mind of every individual ; it had a fharc 
in almod every, tranfa^lion, either as the motive or the 
means ; and the popes, by the Italian agents they had 
placed in all the prelacies of the chiidian date, were con- 
dantly informed of every commotion, and availed tbem- 
felves of every event. They had the highell intered in 
this ; that of attaining univerfal monarchy. The barbar- 
ifm of the times in which this prGje<il was conceived, docs 
not leffen its greatnefs and fublimity. How daring was 
the attempt, to fubdue, without troops, nations that were 
always in arms ! What art to make even tire weaknefs of 
the clergy refpe^flable and facred ! What fl<ill to agitate, 
to fhake, thrones one after the other, in order to keep 
them all in fubjeeftion ! So deep, fo extenfive, a dcfign could 
•^nly be carried into execution by being concealed j and 
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therefore was inconfiftent with a hereditary monarchy ; in 
which the paflions of kings, and the intrigues of miniftcrs, 
are the caufe of fo much inftability in affairs. This pro- 
ject, and the general rule of condu£iit requires, ^ould not 
be formed but in an ele6tive government, in which the chief 
is always chofen from a body animated with the fame fpirit, 
and guided by the fame maxims; in which an arlftocratic 
court rather governs the prince, than fuffers itfelf to be 
governed by him. 

While Italian policy was engaged in examining all the 
Hates of Europe, and availing itfelf of every opportunity 
to aggrandize and confirm the power of the church, each 
fovereign faw with indifference the revolutions that were tak- 
ing place without. Mod of them were too much engaged 
in eflablifhing their authority in their own dominions, in 
dlfputing the branches of power with the fcveral bodies 
which were in poffeflion of them, or which were. Aiiving 
againfl tlie natural bent that monarchy has to defpotifm : 
they were not fufficiently mafters of their own inheritance, 
to interfere in the difputes of their neighbours. 

The fifteenth century changed the order of things. 
When the princes had colleded their forces, they were in- 
clined to bring them to adlion, and try their refpedive 
ftrength. Till that time, the nations had only carried on 
war with each other upon their feveral frontiers. The 
feafon of the campaign was loll in affembling troops, which 
every baron always raifed very flowly. There were then 
only flclrmifhes between fmall parties, not any regular battles 
between different armies. When a prince, either by alliances 
or inheritance, had acquired poffeffions in different dates, the 
interefls were confounded, and contentions arofc among the 
people. It was neceffary to fend regular troops in the pay of 
the monarch, to defend at a diilance territories that did not 
belong to the date. The crown of England no longer held 
provinces in the mldfl of France ; but that of Spain acquired 
fome rights in Germany, and that of France laid feme 
. claims in Italy. From that lime all Europe was in a per- 
petual alternate date of war and riegociation. 

The ambition, talents, and rivalHiip, of Charles V and 
Francis I gave rife to the prefent fydem of modern politics. 
Before thefe two kings, France and Spain had difputed the 
kingdom of Naples, in the name of the houfes of Arragon 
and Anjou. Their diffentions had excited a ferenept 
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throughout all Italy, and the republic of Venice was the 
chief caufe pf that inteftine commotion that was excited 
againft twp foreign powers. The Germans took a part 
in tliefe difturbances, either as auxiliaries, or as being in- 
tereded in them. The emperor and the pope were con- 
cerned in them with almoft all Chriftendom. But Francis I 
and Charles V engaged in their fate, the views, the anxiety, 
the deftiny, of all Europe. All the powers feemed to be 
divided between two rival houfes, in order to weaken al- 
ternately the mod powerful. Fortune favoured the talents, 
the force, and the artifice, of Charles V. More ambitious 
and lefs voluptuous than Francis I, his charader turned 
the fcale, and Europe for a time inclined to his fide, but did 
not continue always to favour the fame intereft. 

Philip II, who had all the fpirit of intrigue, but not the 
military virtues of his father, inherited his projeds and am- 
bitious views, and found the times favourable to his ag- 
grandizement. Jle exhaufted his kingdom of men and 
(hips, and even of money, though he was in poffelfion of 
the mines of the New World ; and left behind him a more 
extenfive monarchy, but Spain itfelf in a much weaker 
date than It had been under bis father. 

His fon imagined he diould again make all Europe de- 
pendent, by an alliance with that branch of his houfe which 
reigned in Germany. Philip II had through negligence 
rehnquifhed this political idea : Philip III refumed it. But 
in other refpeds he followed the erroneous, narrow, fuper- 
ditious, and pedantic, principles of his predeceflbr. With- 
in the date, there was much formality, but no order and 
no economy. The church was perpetually encroaching 
upon the date. The inquifitlon, that horrid monder, 
vvhich conceals its head in the heavens and its feet in the 
infernal regions, druck at the root of population, which 
at the fame time fuffered confiderably from war and the 
colonies. In the external operations of the fiate, there 
were dill the fame ambitious views, and lefs llcilful meafures. 
Rafli and precipitate in his enterprifes, flow and obdinate 
in the execution of them, Philip III had all thofe defedla 
which are prejudicial to each other, and occafion every pro- 
jedl to mifearry. He dedroyed the fmall degree of life and 
vigour the monarchy yet retained. Richelieu availed him- 
felf of tlic weaknefs of Spain, and the foibles of the king 
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whom he ruled over, to fill that period with his intrigues, 
and caufe his nanne to defeend to pofterity. Germany and 
Spain were in fome manner connected- to each other hy 
the houfe of Auftria : to this league, he oppofed that of 
France with Sweden, to counteract the cfFedof theformer. 
This fyftem would naturally have taken place in his times, 
if it had not been the work of his genius. Guftavus Adol- 
phus by his conquefts enflavcd all the north. All Europe 
concurred in lowering the pride of the houfe of Aullria ; 
and the peace of the Pyrenees turned the fcale againff Spain 
in favour of France. 

Charles V had been accufed of aiming at univerfar 
monarchy ; and Lewis X^IV was taxed wirfi the fame am- 
bition. But neither of them ever conceived fo high and fa* 
rafh a proje6tr They were both of them paffionately de- 
firous of extending their empire, by the aggrandizement of 
their families. This ambition is equally natirrad to princes of 
common abilities, who are born without any talents, as it is 
to monarchs of fuperior underftanding, who have no virtues 
or moral qualifications. But neither Charles V nor Lewis • 
XIV had that kind of fplnt of rcfolutlon, th^t impulfe 
of the foul, to brave every thing, which conffitutes heroic 
conquerors ; they bore no rcfcmblance in any-partTcular to 
Alexander. Neverthelds nfcful alarms were taken and 
fpread abroad. 8uch alarms cannot be too foon conceived, 
nor too foon diffufed, when there arife any powers that are 
formidable to their neighbours. It is chiefiy among na- 
tions, and with refpeifl to kings, that fear produces fafety. 

When Lewis XIV began to refle6I on his own fituation, 
perhaps he might be furprifed at feeing himfelf more power- 
ful than he thought he was. His greatnefs was partly 
owing to the little harmony that fubfifted between the 
forces and the defigns of his enemies, Europe had, in- 
deed, felt the necemty of a general union, but had not dif- 
covered the means of forming it. In treating with this 
monarch, proud of fuccefs, and vain from the applaufe he 
had received, it was thought a confiderable advantage if 
every thing was not given up. In a word, the infultt of 
France, which incrcafed with her vidlories ; the natural 
turn of her intrigues to fpread diffenfion everywhere, in 
order to reign alone ; her contemptTor the faith of treaties ; 
the haughty and authoritaiive tone ihe ufurped, turned the 
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genial envy fhe had excited into dctellation, and raifed 
univerfal alarms. Even thofe princes, who had feen with- 
out umbrage, or favoured the increafe of her power, felt tlief 
neceffity*^ repairing this error in politics^ and of com-* 
hiniug and railing among themfelves a body of forces fu- 
perior to thofe of France, in order to prevent her lyran- 
nifing over the nationa. 

Leagues were, therefore, formed, which were for a long 
time incffedual. One mao alone was found capable to 
animate and condudf them. Warmed wkh that public 
fpirit, which only great and virtuous fouls can pofTefs, it 
was a prince, though born in a republic, who, for the gen- 
eral caufe of Europe was indamed with that love of li- 
berty, fo natural to upright minds. He turned his ambi- 
tion towards the greateft pbjedl, and moft worthy of the 
time in w'hich he lived. His own interefl never warped 
him from that of the public. With a courage peculiar to 
himfclf he knew how to defy thofe very misfortunes which 
he fbrefaw ; depending lefa for fucceffe upon his military 
abilities, than, waiting for a favourable tuni of affairs, from 
his patience and political adfivity. ‘ Such was the fituation 
of affairs when the fuccclEon to the throne of Spain fet all 
Europe in flames. 

Since the empire of the Perfians and that of the Romans, 
ambition had never been tempted by fo rich a fpoil. The 
prince, who might have united this crown to his own,^ 
would naturally have arifeii to that univerfal monarchy, the 
idea of which raifed a general alarm. It was therefore ne- 
ceffary to prevent this empire from becoming the poffefiion 
of a power already formidable, and to keep the balance 
equal between the houfes of Auftria and Bourbon, which 
had the only hereditary right to the throne. 

Men well verfed in the knowledge of the manners and 
affairs of Spain, have afferted, if wo may believe Boling- 
broke, that had it not been for the hoftilities, which were 
then excited by England and Holland, we fliould have 
feen Philip V as good a Spaniard as his predeceffors, and 
that the French rainiftry would then have had no influence 
over the Spanilh adminiflration ; but that the war raifed 
againft the Spaniards for the fake of giving them a ruler, 
obliged them to have recourfe to the fleets and armies of a 
ft ate that was alone capable of aflifting them, in fixing upon 
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fuch a king as they wanted. This juft idea, the 'rcftilt of 
deep refledion, has been confirmed by the experience of 
halt a Century. The turn of the Spaniards has never been 
able to coincide with the tafte of the French. Spain, from 
the charader of her inhabitants, feems rather to belong to 
Africa than to Europe. 

The train of events, however, anfwcrcd to the general 
wlfhes. The armies and the councils of the quadruple al- 
liance gained an equal fuperiority over the common enemy. 
Inftead of thofe languid and unfortunate campaigns which 
had tried the patience of the prince of Orange, but not 
difeouraged him, all the operations of the confederates were 
fuccefsful. France, in her turn, humbled and defeated on 
every fide, was upon the brink of ruin, when fhe was re- 
llorcd by the death of the emperor. 

It was then perceived, that if the archduke Charles, 
crowned with the imperial diadem, and fucceeding to all 
the dominions of the houfe of Auftria, ftiould join Spain 
and the Weft- Indies to this vaft inheritance, he would be 
in pofTeffion of that fame exorbitant power which the houfe 
of Bourbon had been deprived of by the war. But the 
enemies of France ftill perfifted in their defign of dethron- 
ing Philip V, without thinking of the perfon that was to 
fiicceed him ; while true politicians, notwithftanding their 
triumphs, grew tired of a war, the very fuccefs of which 
always became an evil, when it could no longer do any 
good. 

This difference of opinions raifed diffenfions among the 
allies, which prevented them from reaping all thofe advan- 
tages from the peace of Utrecht they might rcafonably 
have expelled from their fuccefs. The beft means that 
could be devifed to prote<5lthe provinces of the allies, were 
to lay open the frontiers of France. Lewis XIV had em- 
ployed forty years in fortifying them, and his neighbours 
had fuffered him quietly to raife thefc bulwarks which kept 
them in continual awe. It was ncceffary to demolifli them : 
for every ftrong power that puts itfelf in a pofturc of de- 
fence, intends to form an attack. Philip remained upon 
the throne of Spain ; and the fortifications were left ftand- 
ing in Flanders, and on the bofders of the Rhine. 

Since this period, no opportunity hath offered to re£lify 
the miftake committed at the peace of Utrecht. France 
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hath always maintained its fuperiority on the continent ; 
but chance hath often diminiihed its influence. The fcales 
of the political balance will ne'Tr be perfe^lly even, nor 
accurate enough to determine the degrees of power with 
€xa£l precifion. Perhaps, even this balance of power may 
be nothing more than a chimera. It can be only fixed by 
treaties, and thefe have no validity, when they arc only 
made between abfolute monarchs, and not between nations. 
Thefe ads muft be permanent when made by the people 
themfelves, becaufe the objed of them, is their peace and 
fafety, which are their grtateft advantages : but a defpot 
always facrificcs his fubjeds to his anxiety, and his engage- 
ments to his ambition. 

But it is not war alone that determines the fuperiority 
of nations, as it hath been hitherto imagined ; fince during 
the laft half century commerce hath had a much greater in- 
fluence in it. While the powers of the continent divided 
Europe into unequal portions, which policy, by means of 
leagues, treaties, and alliances, always preferved in a cer- 
tain equilibrium, a maritime people formed as it were a 
new fyftem, and by their induftry made the land fubjed tc 
the fea ; as nature herfelf has done by her laws. They 
formed, or brought to perfedion, that extenfive commerce, 
which is founded on an excellent fyftem of agriculture, 
flouriftiing manufadures, and the richeft pofieflions of the 
four quarters of the world. This is the kind of univerfal 
monarchy that Europe ought to wreft from England, in 
reftoring to each maritime ftate that freedom and that 
power it hath a right to have upon the element that fur- 
rounds it. This is a fyftem of public good founded upon 
natural equity, and in this cafe juftice is the voice of gen- 
eral intereft. The people cannot be too much w^arned to 
refume all their powers, and to employ the refources of- 
fered them by the climate and the foil they inhabit, to ac- 
quire that national and diftind independence in w'hich they 
were born. 

If all Europe were fufficiently enlightened, and each na- 
tion were acquainted with its rights and its real advantages, 
neither the continent nor the ocean would mutually give 
laws to each other ; but a reciprocal influence would be 
eftablifticd between the continental and maritime people, a 
balance of induftry and power, which would induce a 
mutual intercourfe for the general benefit. Each nation 
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would fow and reap upon its proper element. The fevcral 
dates would enjoy the fame liberty of CKportation and im- 
portation that Ihould fubfift between the provinces of the 
fame empire. ' 

There is a great error that prevails in modern politics, 
which is, that every date (hould endeavour to weaken its 
enemies as much as poflible- But no nation can feek the 
ruin of another date, without ^ving the way for, '&nd 
hailening, its own llavcry. There are certain moments in 
which fortune at once throws into the way of people a 
great incrcafcof power ; butfuch fudden elevations are not 
lading. It is fometimes better to fupport rivals, than to 
opprefs them. Sparta refufed to enflave Athena, and Rome 
repented of having deftroyed Carthage. 

Thefc noble and generous fentiments would prevent 
policy from the neceffity of committing many crimes and 
aflerting many falfehoods ; policy, which for thefe two or 
three centuries pad hath had more important and more 
various objeds to attend to. The influence of policy was 
formerly much limited, it feldom extended beyond the 
frontiers of the feveral nations. Its fphere hath been 
fingularly enlarged in proportion as the nations moft didant 
from each other have formed connc<dions among iherafelves. 
It hath particularly received an immenfe increafe Itnce the 
time, when by difeoveries, either fortunate or unfortunate, 
all the parts of the univerfe have been rendered fubordinatc 
to thofe which we inhabit. 

As the operations of policy were multiplied in propor- 
tion to the extent which it acquired, every power thought 
it necefiary for their intereds to fix agents in foreign courts, 
who had formerly been employed there but for a very fhort 
time. The habit of treating inceffantly gave birth to 
maxims unknown before that period. Delay-sand artifices 
were fubftituted to the franknefs and celerity of tranfient 
negociations. The powers founded and dudied each otha*, 
and reciprocal attempts were made to tire out or to furprife 
all paitics. Secrets which had been found impenetrable 
were purchafed with gold, and bribery completed what in- 
trigue had begun. 

It appeared nccelTary to fumiih a continual fupply of 
matter to quiet that fpirit of anxiety with which the nfiinds 
of all the ambaffadoais had been imprdTcd. Policy, like 
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that infidious infc^ that weaves Its web m darknefs^ hatk 
ilretchcd forth its net in the midft of Europe, and faftened. 
it, as it were, to every court. One fingle thread cannot 
be touched without drawing air the reft. The moft petty 
fovereign hath fome fecrct intereft in the treaties betweeiv 
the greater powers. Two petty princes of Germany can- 
not exchange a fief, or a domain, without being thwarted 
or fecondeiby the courts of Vienna, Verfailles, or Lon- 
don. Negociations muft be carried on in all the cabinets 
for years together for every the moft trifling change in the 
diipofition of the land. The blood of the people is the 
only thing that is not bargained for. War is determined 
upon in a day or two ; the fettling of peace is protraded 
during fevcrai years. The flowncls in negociations, which 
proceeds from the nature of affairs, is alfo increafed by the 
the charader of the negociators. 

Thefe are generally ignorant perfons, who are treating 
with fome men of knowl^ge and abilities. The chancellor 
Oxenlliern ordered his fon to prepare himfclf to go to Weft- 
phalia, where the troubles of the empire were to be pacified. 
‘‘ But,^’ faid the young man, ‘‘ I have not attended to 
“ any previous ftudies neceffary for this important com- 
I will prepare you for it,’^ replied the father. 
A fortnight after, Oxenlliern, who had not fpoken upon 
the fubjed to his fon, faid to him, “ My fon, you muft fet 
out to-morrow,” “ But, fir, you had promifed to in- 
ftrud me, and you have not done it.” Go, neverthc- 
“ lefs,” replied the experienced minifter, fhrugging up his 
Ihoulders, ‘‘ aijd you will fee by what kind of men the 
“ world is governed.” There are, perhaps, two or three 
wife and judicious councils in Europe, The reft are in 
the pofleifton of intriguing men, vaifed to the management 
of affairs by the paflions and fhameful pleafures of a prince 
and his miftreffes. A man is advanced to a (hare in the 
adminiftration, without any knowledge of the fubjed ; he 
adopts the firft fyftem that is offered to his caprice, purfues 
it without underftanding it, and, with a degree of obftinacy 
proportionate to his ignorance, he changes the whole plan 
^)f his predeceffors, in order to introduce his own fyftem of 
adminiftration, which he will never be able to iupport. 
Richlieu's firft declaration, when he became minifter, was, 
^ the council hath altered its plan.” This faying, which 
Vol VL K 
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was once found to be a good one, in the mouth of one 
Tingle man, has, perhaps, been repeated, or thought of, by 
every one of Richelieu’s fucceffors. All men engaged in 
public affairs have the vanity not only to proportion the 
parade of their expcnce, of their manner, and of tlieir air, 
to the importance of their office, but even to raife the opi- 
nion they have of their own under ftanding, in proportion 
to the influence of their authority. 

When a nation is great and powerful, what fliould its 
governors be. The court and the people will anfwer this 
queftion, but in a very different manner. The minifters 
fee nothing in their office but the extent of their rights; 
the people the extent only of their duties. The ideas of the 
latter arc juft ; for the duties and rights arifing from each 
mode of government ought to be regulated by the wants 
and dcfires of each nation. But this principle of the law 
of nature is not applicable to the focial ftate. As focieties, 
whatever be their origin, are almoft all of them fubjedl to 
the authority of one angle man, political mcafures are de- 
pendent on the charadfer of the prince. 

• If the king be a weak and irrefolute man, his govern- 
ment will change as his minifters, and his politics will vary 
with his government* He will alternately have minifters 
that are ignorant or enlightened, fteady or fickle, deceit- 
ful or finecre, havlh or humane, inclined to war or peace ; 
fuch, in a word, as the variety of intrigues will produce 
Such a ftate will have no regular fyftem of politics ; 
and all other governments will not be able to^maintain 
any permanent defigns and meafures with it. The fyftem 
of politics muft then vary with the day, or the moment ; 
that is, with the humour of the prince. Under a weak and 
unfteady reign, none but temporary interefts ought to pre- 
vail, and canne(flloiis fubordinate to the inftability of the 
miniftry. 

The reciprocal jealoufy prevailing between the depofi- 
taries of the royal authority is another caufe of this infta- 
bility. One man, againft the teftimony of his confcicnce 
and of his knowledge, counteradls, from a motive of mean 
jealoufy, a ufeful meafure, the honour of which would be- 
long to his rival. The next day the fame infamous part is 
adopted by the latter. The fovereign alternately grants 
what he had refufed, or refufes what he had granted. The 
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negociator wllleafily perceive which of his minifters he has 
leall confulted, but it is impofijble for him to forefee what 
his laft rcfolution will be. In this embarraffment to whom 
Ihall we have rccourfe ? To bribery and to the women, if 
he be fent into a country governed by a man. To bribery 
and to the men, if he be lent into a country governed by 
a woman. He muft lay^afide the charadler of the am- 
baffador or of the envoy, in order to affume that of the 
corrupter, the only one by which he can fucceed. It is 
gold which he muft fubftitute to the moft profound policy. 
But if by fome chance, of which perhaps there is fcarce 
any example, gold ftiould fail of its effed, the only refource 
he has remaining is to folicit to be recalled. 

But the fate of nations and political interefts are very 
different in republican governments. As the authority 
there refides iri the colledlive body of the people, there are 
certain principles and fome public interefts attended to in 
every negociation. In this cafe, the permanency of a fyftem 
is not to be confined to the duration of the miniftry, or to 
the life of one Tingle man. The general fpirit that exifts 
and perpetuates itUlf in the nation is the only rule of every 
negociation. Not but that a powerful citizen, or aft eloquent 
demagogue, may fometimes lead a popular government 
into a political miftake ; but this is eafily recovered^ Faults, 
in thefe inftances, may be confidered equally with fucceffes 
as leffons of inftrqdftion. Great events, and not men, pro- 
duce remarkable periods iiijthe hiftory of republics. It is 
in vain to attempt to furprife a free people by artifice or 
intrigues, into a treaty of peace or alliance. Their max- 
im^ will always make them return to their lafting interefts, 
and all engagements will give w^ay to the fupreme law. In 
thefe governments, it is the fafety of the people that does 
every thing, while in others it is the will of the ruler. 

This contrail of political principles has rendered every 
popular government fufpicious or odious to all abfolutc 
monarchs. They have dreaded the influence of a republi- 
can fpirit upon their own fubjedls, the weight of whofe 
chains they are every day increafing. A kind of fecret 
confplracy may therefore be perceived between all mon- 
archies, to deftroy, or infenfibly to fap, the foundations 
of all free ftates. But liberty wjj,lari(e from the midft of 
onprelTion. It already ej^ifts in.'f^ry breaft j public writ- 
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ings will contribute to inftil it into the minds of all enlight- 
ened men, and tyranny into the hearts of the people. All 
men will, at length, be fenfible, and this period is at no 
great diitance, that liberty is the firft gift of Heaven, as 
it is the firft fourcc of virtue. The iniiruments of defpo- 
tifm will become its deftroyers ; and the enemies of human- 
ity, thofe who fcem armed at prefent merely to oppofc 
it, will exert themfelvcs in its defence. 

War. In this place I was intending to fpeak 

of war, or that rage which, being kind- 
led by injufticc, ambition, and revenge, affcmblcs, under 
two adverfe commanders, a multitude of armed men, im- 
pels them againft cack other, drenches the earth with their 
blood, ftrewsit with dead bodies, and prepares nourifhmcnt 
for the animals that come after them, but who are lefs fero- 
cious than they. 

But I have fuddenly poftponed my intention, by afking 
of myfelf what peace is, and whether it exifta anywhere ? 
Upon the fpot where I now am, in the centre of my own 
city, a multitude of interefts oppofite to mine confine me, 
and I repel them. If I pafs the limits of that fpacc w’hicli 
1 call my own country, I am coniidcred with an anxious 
eye ; I aifl accofted, and afked, who 1 am, from whence 
I came, and where I am going ? At length I obtain a bed, 
and am preparing to take fome reft, when a fudden clam- 
our compels me to depart. If I remain, I am proferibed ; 
and the next day the houfe which had given me refuge (hall 
be fet on fire, and thofe who have treated me as a fellow- 
citizen (hall be murdered by aflaflins who fpeak my ovfn 
language. Should curiofity, or a thirft of knowledge, in- 
duce me to vifit another country ; if I take fome pains to 
examine it, I am immediately fufpeded, and a fpy is com- 
miffioned to watch me. Should I have the misfortune to 
wOrfhip God in my own way, which happens not to be 
that of the country I am vifiting, I am furrounded by 
priefts and executioners. I then make my efcape, exclaim- 
ing, with grief : — peace, then, that blefiing fo earneftly 
wifhed for, cxifts not in a|>y place. 

The good man, however, hath his dteams ; and I will 
acknowledge, that being witnefs to the progrefs of know- 
ledge, which hath (hakea fo marry prejudices, and intro- 
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duced fo much foftnefs in our manners, I have thought 
that it was impoffible the infernal art of war fliould be per- 
.petuated, but that it would fink into oblivion. The peo* 
pie who have brought it to perfeftion will become accurfed ; 
and the moment when thefe formidable inftruments of death 
fhall be generally demolifhed cannot be far dillant. The 
univerfe will at length execrate thofe odious conquerors, 
who have rather chofen to be the terror of their neigh- 
bours than the fathers of their fubje^ls, and to invade pro- 
vinces rather than to gain the affedlions of men ; who have 
chofen that the cries of grief fliould be the only hymn ac- 
companying their vidlones ; who have raifed up melan- 
choly monuments, deftined to immortalize their rage and 
their vanity, in the countries which they had fpoilcd, in 
the cities they had reduced to aflies, and over the carcafes 
which their {words had heaped on each other ; conquerors, 
who have had no other wifh than that the hiftory of their 
reign fliould contain only the remembrance of the calami- 
ties they had occafioned. Mankind will no longer be de- 
ceived refpcAing the obje^fs of their admiratioik Th^y 
will no longer, .with abjedl infatuation, proflrate them- 
felvcs before thofe who trampled them under their feet. 
Calamities will he confidered in their proper light ; and 
the no^lumal labours and talents of great artiils will 
no longer be proftituted to the commemoration of brilliant 
crimes. Princes themfelves will partake of the wifdom of 
their The voice of philofophy will revive in their 
minds lenliments which have long lain dormant, and will 
infpire them with horror, and a contempt for fanguinary 
glory. They will be confirmed in thefe ideas by the mi- 
nifters of religion ; who, availing themfelves of the facred 
privilege of their fundfions, will drag them before the tri- 
bunal of the Great Judge, where they will be obliged to 
anfwer for the thoufands of unfortunate perfons facrificed 
to their hatred or caprice. If it were refolved in the de- 
crees of Heaven, that fovereigns fhould perfevere in their 
frenzy, thofe numberlefs hordes of aflaflins who arc kept 
in pay would throw away their arms. Filled with a juft 
horror for their deteftable employment, and with profound 
indignation againfl the cruel abufe which was made of their 
ftrength and of their courage, they would leave their, ex- 
travagant defpots to fettle their quarrels themfelves. 
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But this illufion did not lad long. I was foon perfuad- 
ed that the difputes between kings would never end, any 
more than their pafTions, and that they could onty de- 
cided by the fword. I thought that it would be impofii- 
ble ever to difguft of the horrors of war a people, who, 
notwithflanding all forts of cruelties and devallations were 
committed around them without ferupleand without remorfe, 
uponThe feene of difeord, dill found, while fitting quiet- 
ly by their fire-fide, that there were not Ceges, battles, or 
cataftrophes, enough to fatisfy their curiofity and amufe 
their vacant hours. I thought, that there was nothing 
either reafonable or humane to be expedted from a fet of 
fubaltern butchers, who, far from giving themfelves up to 
defpair, from tearing their hair, from detetting themfelves, 
and from fhedding rivers of tears at the fight of a vaft 
plain filled with fcattered members, were, on the contrary, 
able to go over it with an air of triumph, bathing their 
feet in the blood of their friends and of their enemies, 
walking over their carcafes, and mixing fongs of mirth 
with the plaintive accents of expiring men. It feemed to 
me, as if I heard the fpeech of one of ihofe tygers, who, 
blending flattery with ferocioufaefs, faid to a monarch, 
feized with a confiernation at the fight of a field of battle 
covered with torn limbs and dead bodies, fcarcely cold, — 
Sir, it is not us, but tbofe who are too happy and thus 
prevented the tears from falling from the eyes of a young 
prince ; tears, wdiich he ought rather to have prompted 
him to Hied, by faying to him,—- behold, and confider 
“ the effe^ls of thy ambition, of ahy folly, of thy rage, 
and of ours ; and feel the drops of blood trickling doWn 
thy cheeks, which fall from the laurels with which vve 
have crowned thee.’* Thefe diftrefllng rtficifkions plung- 
ed me into melancholy ; fo that it was iometime before I 
could refume the thread of my ideas, and go on with my 
fuhje<S. 

War has exified at all limes and in all countries ; but the 
art of v/ar is only to be found in certain ages of the world, 
and among certam people. The Greeks inftituteri it, and 
r.onquerc(l all the j)owers of Afia. The Romans impror- 
cd it, and fubdued the world. Thefe two nations, worthy 
to command all others, as their genius and virtue were 
tiic caufts of their j)rofpenty, owed this fuperiority 
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to their infantry, in which every fingle man exerts his whole 
llrength. The Grecian phalanx and the Roman legions 
v;ere everywhere vi£larious. 

When indolence had introduced a fiipcrior number of 
cavalry into the armies of tire ancients, Rome loft fome of 
its glory and fuccefs. Notwithftanding the exa£l difci- 
pline of its troops, it could no longer refiirthofe barbar- 
ous nations that fought on foot* 

Thefe men, however, little better than favages, who, 
with arms only, and thofe powers nature had taught them 
the ufe of, had fubdued the moft extenfive and the moll 
civilized empire of the univerfc, foon changed their infant- 
ry into cavalry. This was properly called the line of bat- 
tle, or the army. All the nobility, who were the foie 
poiTefTors of lands and of privileges, thofe ufual attendants 
of vi£lory, chofe to ride on horfeback ; while the enflaved 
multitude were left on foot, almoft without arms, and 
w^re fcarce holden in any degree of eftimation. 

In times when the gentleman was diftinguifhed by his 
horfe j when the man himfelf was of little confequence, 
and every idea of imjportance was attached to the knight ; 
when wars confifted in fmall incurfions, and campaigns laft- 
ed but a day 5 when fuccefs depended upon the quicknefs 
of marches ; then the fate of armies was determined by ca- 
valry* During the thirteenth and fourteenth centuriee, 
there were fcarce any other troops in Europe. The dei^-- 
terity and llrength of men was no longer mewn in wrdjt* 
ling, at the ceftus, in the cxercife of arms, and of all thft 
mufcles of the body ; but in tournaments, in managing a 
horfe, and in throwing the lance at full fpecd. This fpe^* 
cies of war, better calculated for wandering Tartars, than 
for fixed ^nd fedentary focietics, was one of the defe(fl8 of 
the feudal government. A race of conquerors, whofe rights 
were to be determined by their fwords, whofe merit and 
glory were in their arms, whofe foie occupation was hunt- 
ing, could fcarce avoid riding on horfeback, with all that 
parade and fpirit of authority which mull necelTarily arife 
from a rude and uncultivated underftanding. But what 
could troops of heavy-armed cavalry avail in the attack and 
defence of caftles and towns, fortified by walls or by fur- 
rounding waters ? 

K 4 
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To this imperfedion of the military art, muft be afcrib* 
fd the duration of war for feveral ages, without intermif- 
iion, between France and England. War continued in- 
ceflantly for want of a fufficient number of men. Whole 
months were required to collcft, to arm, to bring into the 
field troops, that were only to continue there a few weeks. 
Kings could not aflemble more than a certain number of 
vafMs, and thofe at ftated times. The lords had only a 
right to call under their banners fome of their tenants, up- 
on ftipulated terms. The time that ought to have been 
employed in carr^’ing on war was loll in forms and regula- 
tions, in the fame manner as courts of juftice confume 
-thole eftates they are to determine. At length the French, 
tired with being conftantly obliged to repulfe the Englifli, 
like the horfe that implored the afflftance of ;man againft 
the ftag, fuffered the yoke and burthen to be impofed up- 
on them, which they bear to this day. Kings raifed and 
maintained at their own expence a eonftant body of troops. 
Charles VH, after having expelled the Englilh by the af» 
fiftance of mercenary troops, when he difbanded hia army, 
kept nine thoufand horfe and fixteen thoufand infantry. 

This was the otigin bf the abafement of the nobility and 
the elevation of monarchy, of the political liberty of the 
•nation without, and its ciWl flavery within. The people 
were delivered from feudal llyranny, only to fall, fome time 
-or other, under the dcfpotifm of kings. So much docs 
•human nature fee m born for Have ry ! It became necefiary 
to raife a fund for the payment of an army ; and the taxes 
were arbitrary, and unlimited as the number of foldiers 
-who were diftributed in the different parts of the kingdom, 
under a pretence of guarding the frontiers againft the ene- 
my ; but, in reality to reftrain and opprefs the fubje^l. 
The officers, commanders, and .governors, were tools of 
government always armed againft the nation itfclf. They, 
as well as their foldiers, no longer confidered themfclvcs as 
citizens of the ftatc, folely devoted to the defence of the 
property and rights of the people. They acknowledged 
no longer any perfon in the kingdom except the king, in 
whofe name they were ready to maffacre their fathers and 
brothers. In Ihort, the body of troops raifed by the nation 
was nothing more than a royal army. 
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The ilifcoTery of gunpowder, which required confid^r- 
able eicpence and great preparation, forges, magazineSy 
and arfcnals, made arms more than ever dependent on 
kings, and determined the advantage that infantry hath 
over cavalry. The latter prefented the flank of the man 
and horfe to the former. A horfeman difmounted was 
either loft or good for nothing ; and a horfe without a 
leader occafioned confuflon and diforder among the ranks. 
The havoc which the artillery and fire-arms made in fquad- 
rons, w'as more difficult to repair than it was in battalions. 
In a word, men could be bought and difciplined at a lefs 
cxpence than horfes ; and this made it ealy for kings to 
procure foldiers. 

Thus the innovation of Charles VII, fatal to his fub- 
jeds, at lead in futurity, became from his example pre- 
judicial to the liberty of all the people of Europe. Every 
nation was obliged to keep itfelf upon the defence againfl: 
a nation always in arms. The right fyftcm of politics, if 
there were any politics at a time when arts, literature, and 
commerce, had not yet opened a communication among 
people, ffiould have been, for the princes to have jointly 
attacked that particular power that had put itfelf into a 
ftate of continual war. But inftead of compelling it to 
fubmit to peace, they took tip aims themfclves. Thb 
contagion fpread itfelf the quicker, as it appeared the lolc 
remedy agamft the danger of an invafion, the only gua- 
rantee of the fecurity of the nations. 

There was, however, a general w^ant of the knowledge nc- 
ceflary to difeipline a body of infantry, the importance of 
which began to be perceivedi The manner of fighting 
which the Switzers had employed againft lire Burgundians, 
had rendered them as celebrated as formidable. With 
heavy fwords and long halberds, they had always overcome 
the horfes and men of the feudal army. As their ranks 
were impenetrable, and as they marched in ciofe columns, 
they overthrew all that attacked and all that oppofed them. 
Every pow^r was then defirons of procuring fomc Swifs 
foldiers. BUt the Switzers, fenfible of the need there was 
of their afiiftance, and fetting the purchafe of it at too 
high a rate, it became neceflary to refolve not to employ 
them, and to form in all parts a national infantry, in or^er- 
not to depeikd upoa thefe auxiliary troops. 
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The Germans firft adopted a difeiplirK thab re<^.Mred 
only ftrength of body and fuhordination. As their coun- 
try abounded in men and horfes, they almoft rivalled the 
reputation of the Swifa infantry, without lofm^ tlie ad- 
vantage of their own cavalry. 

The French, more lively, adopted, with greater diffi- 
culty, and more flowly, a kind of military fyftem that laid 
a reftraint upon all their motions, and feemed rather to re- 
quire perfeVerance than impetuofity. But the tafte for 
imitation and novelty prevailed among this light people 
over that vanity which is fond of its own coftome. 

The Spaniards, notwiihllanding the pride they have 
been reproached with, improved the military art of the 
Switzers, by bringing to greater perfe<flion the difeipline 
of that warlike people. They formed an infantry which 
became alternately the terror and admiration of Europe. 

In proportion as the infantry increafed, the cuftom and 
fervice ot the feudal militia ceafed in all parts, and war 
became more general. The conftitution of each nation had 
for ages paft fcarce allowed the different people to wage 
war and maffacre one another beyond the barriers of their 
own ftates. War was carried on upon the frontiers only 
between the neighbouring powers. When France and 
Spain bad carried their arms to the moll remote extremi- 
ties of Italy, it was no longer poffiblc to call together the 
ban and the arriere ban of the nations, becaufe it was notin 
fa6l the people who made war againft each other, but the 
kings with their troops, for the honour of themfelvcs or 
their families, without any regard to the good of their fub- 
je£l”s. Not that the princes did not endeavour to intereft 
the national pride of the people in their quarrels ; but this 
was done merely to weaken, or totally to fubdue that fpi- 
rlt of independence, which was Hill Hruggling among 
fomc fees of men, againft that abfoiute authority which the 
princes had gradually alTumed. 

All Europe was in commotion. The Germans marched 
into Italy, the Italians into Germany, the French into 
both thefe countries. The Turks befieged Naples and 
Nice, and the Spaniards were at the fame time difperfed in 
Africa, in Hungary, in Italy, in Germany, in France, 
and in the Low countries. All thefe people, inured and 
praflifed in arms, acquired great /kill in the art of fight- 
ing and deftroying each other with infallible regularity and 
pvecifion. 
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It wa« reKgion that caufcd the Germans to contend with 
the Germans, the French with the French, but which 
more particularly excited Flanders , againft Spain, It was 
on the fens of Holland that all the rage of a bigoted and 
defpotic'king fell, of a fuperftitious and fanguinary prince, 
of the two Philips, and of the duke of Alva. It was in 
the Low countries that a republic arofe from the perfecu- 
tion of tyranny and the flames of the inquifition. When 
freedom had broken her chains, and found an afylurtt in the 
ocean, fhe raifed her bulwarks upon the continent. The 
Dutch firft invented the art of fortifying places ; fo much 
do genius and invention belong to free minds. Their ex- 
ample was generally followed. Extenfive dates had only 
occaiion to fortify their frontiers. Germany and Italy, di- 
vided among a number of princes, were crowded with 
llrong citadels from one end to the other. When we tra- 
vel through thefe countries, we meet every evening with 
gates fhut and draw-bridges at the entrance of the towns. 

While NafTau, who had taken up arms to fecure the in- 
dependence of his country, was renewing the fcience of 
fortification, the palTion^for glory llimulated Guflavus, 
Adolphus to invedigate, according to the maxims of the 
ancients, the. principles of the military fcience of the field, 
which were almod -entirely lod. He had the honour t ) dif- 
cover, to apply, and to diffufe them ; but, if the mod ex- 
perienced judges may be credited, he did not introduce 
into thofe principles the modifications w'hich the diff^ence 
of men’s minds, of coniUtutions, and of arms, would have 
required. The perfons trained up under him, great cap- 
tains as they were, could not venture to be more bold or 
more enlightened than himfelf; and this timid circumfpec- 
tion prevented the alterations and improvements which 
might have been made. Cohorn and Vauban alone in- 
dru6led Europe in the art of defending, but efpecially in 
that of attacking places. It happened, by one of thofe 
contradi£l:ions which are fometimes oblcrved among nations, 
as well as among individuals, that the French, notwith- 
ftanding their ardent and impetuous difpofiiionv appeared . 
more expert in fieges than any other nation ; and that tliey ^ 
feemed to acquire at the foot of the walls that patience and 
cooliiefs, . in which they are moft commonly deficient in all » 
other military operafions, 
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The king of Pruffia appeared, and with him a new or- 
der of things was introduced. Without faifering himfelf 
to be fwayed by the authority of thofe who had gone be- 
fore him, this prince created a fyftcm of tadlics almoft en- 
tirely new. He demonftrated, that troops, howeVer nu- 
merous, might be difeipUned and manoeuvered ; that the 
motions of the greateft armies were not fubje^ to calcula- 
tions more compicated and left certain than thofe of the 
moft feeble Tcorps ; and that the fame fprings by which one 
battalion was put in motion, when properly managed, and 
put together by a great commander, might fet a hundred 
thoufand men in motion. His genius fuggefted to him many 
fcicntific details, of which no man had previoufly entertain- 
ed the lead idea ; and by giving, in a manner, the advan- 
tage to the legs over the arms, he introduced into his evo- 
lutions, and into his marches, a celerity, which is become 
neceffary, and almoft dccifive, fincc armies have been un- 
fortunately fo much multiplied, and fince they have been 
obliged to occupy a very extenfivc front. 

This prince, who, fince Alexander, hath not bad lus 
ec^ual in hiftory, for extent and variety of talents ; who. 
Without having been himfelf formed by Greeks, hath been 
able to form Lacedemonians ; this monarch, in a word, 
who hath deferved beyond all others that his name fhould 
he recorded in his age, and who will have the glory, iince 
it is one, of having carried the art of war to a degree of 
perfedion, from v^ich, fortunately, it cannot but dege- 
nerate,— Frederick hath feen all Europe adopt his inftitu- 
t ions with enthufiafm. In imitation of the Roman people, 
who, by inftrudling thcmfelves at the fchool of their ene- 
mies, learnt the art of i:efifting,of vanquifhing, and of enflav- 
ing, them, the modem nations have endeavoured to follow 
the example of a neighbour, formidable by his military 
capacity, and who might become dangerous by his fuccefs. 
But have they accomplifhed their defign ? Some external 
parts of his difciplinc have undoubtedly been imitated ; 
but let us be allowed to doubt whether his great principles 
have been perfe6lly' underftood, thoroughly inveftigated, 
and properly combined. 

But even if this fublimc and terrible dodlrine were become 
common among the powers, would it be equally ufeful to 
tliem all ? The Pruflians never lofe fight of it one moment. 
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They are ignorafrt of the intrigues of courts, the luxuries 
of citiesi and the idlenefs of a country life. Their colours 
^\re their roofs, warlike fongs their amufements, the recital 
x>f their firft exploits their converfation, and frefh laurels 
their onlj' hope. Eternally under arms, eternally in excr* 
cife, they have perpetually before them the image, and al- 
molt the reality, of a prudent and obftinatc war, whether 
they be collected together in camps, or difperfed in garri- 
fons. 

Military men of all countries, draw the contrail between 
this defeription and that of your education, of your laws, 
and of your manners, and compare yourfelves to fuch men, 
if you can. I will allow that the found of the trumpet may 
roufe you from your lethargy, from balls, from public 
amufements ; and that, from the arms of your miftreffes, 
you may ruih with cagemefs into danger. But will a 
tranfient ardour fupply the place of that vigilance, of that 
aflivity, of that application, and of that forefight, which can 
alone determine the operations of a war or of a campaign f 
Will a body, enervated by effeminate habits, refill the hor- 
rors of famine, the rigour of feafons, and the diverfity of 
climates ? Will a mind, ruled by the tafte for pleaiure, 
bend itfelf to regular, profound, and ferious, reflediong ? 
a heart replete with various and frivolous objefts, will not 
one of them be found which may be incompatible with 
courage ? On the borders of the Po, of the ^ine, and of 
the Danube, in the midft of thofc deftrudions and ravages 
which always attend upon his Heps, will not the French- 
man, covered with dull, his ftrength exbaufied, and defti- 
tute of every thing, turn his fonrowful eyes towards the 
fmiling borders of the Loire or of the Seine ? Will he not 
ligh after thofc ingenious diverfions, thofe tender con- 
nedions, thofe charming focieties, and after thofc volup- 
tuous delights, of every kind which he hath left there, and 
which await him at his return ? Imbued whh the abfurd 
and unfortunate prejudice, that war, which is a profeffion 
for other nations, is only a rank or condition of life to him, 
will he not quit the camp as foon as he fhall think he can 
do it without expofing his reputation too openly ? If ex- 
ample, or circumftances, do not allow him to follow his 
inclination, will he not exhauft in a few months the in- 
come of ten years, to change a foraging party into a party 
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of pleafurc, or to difplay his luxury at the head of the 
trenches ? The diflike of his duties, aud his indifference for 
public affairs, will they not expofc him to the ridicule of 
an enemy, who may have different principles and a differ- 
ent rule of condud ! * 

It is not to the king of Pruffia, but to Lewis XIV, that 
we muff attribute that prodigious number of troops, which 
prefents us with the idea of war, even in the midft of peace. 
By keeping always numerous armies on foot, that proud mo- 
narch obliged his neighbours, or his enemies, to exert efforts 
nearly fimilar. I’he contagion fpread itfelf even among the 
princes who were too weak to raife difturbanccs, and too 
poor to keep them up. They fold the blood of their legions 
to the greater powers ; and the number of foldiers was gra- 
dually raifed in Europe to two millions. 

The barbarous ages are fpoken of with horror ; and yet 
war was then only a period of violence and of commotions, 
but at prefent it is almoft a natural ftate. Moll govern- 
ments are either military, or become fo ; even the improve- 
ment in our difeipline is a proof of it. The fecurity we en- 
joy in our fields, the tranquillity that prevails in our cities, 
whether troops are palling through, or are quartered in 
them } the police which reigns around the camps, and in 
garrifoned towns, proclaim indeed that arms are under 
lome kind of controul, but at the fame time indicate that 
every thing is fubjeft to their power. 

Fortunately, the hoffilities of our days do not refemble 
thofc of former tim^. At thofc diftant periods, the con- 
quered provinces were laid waftc, the towns fubdued 
were reduced to afhes, the vanquilhed citizens were ekher 
put to death, or reduced to fervitude. At prefent, war is 
much lefs cruel. When the battle is at an end, no more 
atrocious a 61 s are committed ; the prifoners are taken care 
of ; the cities arc no more deftroyed, nor the countries ra- 
vaged. The contributions exacted from a fubdued people 
fcarce amount to as much as they paid for taxes before 
their misfortunes ; and when they are refiored by peace to 
their former mailers, no alteration appears in‘ their fituation. 
When treaties infure their fubmiffion to the conqueror, 
they enjoy the fame advantages as all the other fubjeds, 
and fometimes even feveral very important prerogatives. 
Accordingly, the nations, even thofe wdiich are the leafl 
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enlightened}, fhew very little concern for thefb diflcnfiotis 
between princes ; they confider thofe quarrels as difputes 
between one government and another j and they would be- 
hold thefe events with total indifference, were they not 
obligC(f to pay the mercenaries employed to fupport the 
ambition, the turbulence, or the caprices, of a tyrannical 
mafter. 

Thefe mercenaries are very ill paid. They eoft the na- 
tion four or five times lefs than the mcaneft mechanic. 
They receive no more than what is abfolutely neceffary to 
keep them from flarving. Notwithftanding this, the troops, 
the generals, the fortified places, the artillery, and the in- 
'ftrumenta of war, have been multiplied to fuch a degree, 
that the mamtenance of them hath driven the people to 
defpair. In order to provide for thefe expences, it hath 
been neceffary to overbuj^then all the claffes of focicty, 
which, preffing one upon another, muff crufh the loweff 
and the moft ufcful of them, that of the hufbandman. The 
increafe of taxes, and the difficulty of colleding them, dc- 
ttroy, through want or diftrefs, thofe very families which are 
the parents and nurferies of the armie^. 

If an univerfal oppi^effion be the firll inconvenience arif- 
ing from the increafe of foldiers, their idlenefs is a fccond. 
Let them be inceffantly employed,' but not to ejtcefs, as 
foon as the din of war fhall i>o longer be heard, and their 
morals will be lefs diffolutc, lefs contagious; the flrength 
neceffary to bear the fatigues of their profeffion will always 
be preferved, and their health will feldombe affe£led ; they 
will no more be confumed by hunger, tedium, or afflidion ; 
defertions and quarrels will no more be common among 
them, and they may ftill be ufeful to fociety after the lime 
of their fervice (hall he expired. For a moderate increafe 
of their pay, they will cheerfully make the roads over 
which they are to march ; they will level the mountains 
they, are to climb up ; they will fortify the towns they are 
to defend ; they will dig the canals from whence they are 
to derive their fubfiftence ; they will improve the ports in 
which they are to embark ; they will deliver the people 
from the moll cruel and the moft ignominious of all vexa- 
tions, the labours of vaffalage. After having expiated, by 
ufeful labours, the misfortune of being devoted, by their 
condition, to diffolute the earth, and to maffacre the inha- 
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bitants, they will pfirhaps ceafe to be dcteftedj they 
perhaps one day atuin the honour pf being confidered in 
the light of citi2cn8. 

The ‘Ronnans were acquainted with the fe truths, and had 
made them the bafis of their condud. How is it come to 
pafs that we, who were formerly the Jlaves, and who are 
become at prefent the difciples, of thefe mailers of the 
world, have deviated fo much from this important objeft of 
their principles ? It is becaufc Europe hath believed, and 
doth dill believe, that men who are deftined to handle arms, 
and to gather laurels, would be degraded by ufing inllru- 
ments which are only in the hands of the lowed clafs of the 
people. How long will this abfurd prejudice, formed in 
barbarous times, fubfift i How long Iball we ftiil remain 
in the twelfth century ? 

A third inconyenicnce arifing from the incrcaCe of fob 
diers, is a decreafe of courage- Few men are born fit for 
war. If we except Lacedaemon and Rome, where wo* 
men who were citizens, and free, brought forth foldiers ; 
where children were lulled to deep by, and awakened with, 
the found of trumpets and fongs of war ; where education 
rendered men unnatural, and made them beings of a dif- 
ferent fpecies ; all other nations have only had a few brave 
men among them. And, indeed, the lefs troops are raifed, 
the better will they be- In the earlier ages of our anceft- 
ors, who were lefs civilized, but llronger than we are, 
armies were much lefs numerous than ours, but engage- 
ments were more decifive. It was necefiary to be a noble 
or a rich man to ferve in the army, which was looked upon 
both as an honour and a privilege. None but volunteers 
entered into the fervice. All their engagements ended with 
the campaign ; and any man who difliked the art of war 
was at liberty to withdraw. Befides, there was then more 
of that ardour, and of that pride of fentiment, which con- 
ftitutes true courage. At prefent, what glory is there in 
ferving under abfolute commanders, who judge of men by 
their nze, eftimate them by their pay, inlift them by force 
or by ftratagem, and keep or difcharge them without their 
confent, as they have taken thenfi ? What honour is there 
in afpiring to the command of armies under the baneful 
influence of courts, where every thing is given or taken 
away without reafoo 5 where men without meiit arc raifed^ 
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and others, though innocent, are degraded by mere ca*- 
price ; where the department of war is intrulted to a fa- 
Tourite, who hath not diftinguiihcd himfelf upon any oc- 
cafion, and to whom the art of war is unknown both in 
theory and praiflice ; where a favourite millrefs marks with 
patclies, upon a map fpread out upon her toilet, the route 
which the army is to take ; or where it is ncceflary to fend 
to folicit permiffion at court before a battle can be given ; 
a fatal delay, during which time the enemy may haye 
changed his pofition, and the moment of vi6lory be loft ; 
where a general, without the confent of the prince, hath 
fometimes been commanded, under pain of difgracc, to 
fuffer himfelf to be beaten ; where jealoufy, hatred, and a 
variety of other motives equally detcftable, frliftrate the 
hopes of a fortunate campaign ; where, either through 
negligence or inability, camps are fuffered to want provi- 
fions, forage, or ammunition ; where the perfon who is to 
obey, to march, or to Hop, to execute the motions con- 
certed, betrays his commander, and fets difciplinc at de- 
fiance, without endangering his life ? Accordingly, except 
in rifing empires, or in the inftant of a crifis, the greater 
number there arc of foldiera in the ftate, the more is the 
nation weakened ; and in proportion as a Hate is enfeebled, 
the number of its foldiers is incrcafed. 

A fourth inconvenience is, that the increafe of foldiers 
•tends to (defpotifm, A number of troops, towns well for- 
tified, magazines and arfenals, may prevent invafions ; but 
while they preferve a people from the irruptions of a con- 
queror, they do not fccure them from the encroachments 
of a defpotic prince. Such a number of foldiers fetve 
only to keep thofe who are already Haves in chains. The 
tyrant then prevails, and makes every thing conform to his 
will, as every thing is fubfervient to his power. By the 
force of arms alone, he fets the opinions of md^^at-tle- 
fiance, and controuls their will. By the afliftance of fol- 
diers he levies taxes ; and by thefc he raifes foldiers. He 
imagines that his authority is Hiewn and excrcifcd, by de- 
Hroying what he hath formed ; but hfs exertions are vain 
and fruitlefs. He is perpetually renewing his forces, with- 
out being ever able to recover the national Hrcngth. In vain 
do his foldiers keep his people in continual war ; if his fub- 
jeds tremble at his troops, his troops in return w'lll fly from 
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the enemy. But in ihefe circiimftances, the Ibfsof a battle 
is that of a kingdom. The minds of all men being alien- 
ated, they voluntarily fubmit to a foreign yoke^ becaufe, 
tinder the dominion of a conqueror, liope is Hill left ; while, 
under that of a defpot, nothing remains but fear. When 
the progrefs of the military government hath introduced 
defpotifm, then the nation exifts no more. The foldiery 
foon becomes Infolent and detelled.' Barrennefs, occafioned 
Hy wretehednefe and debauchery, is the caufe of the extinc- 
tion of families. A fpirit of difeord and hatred prevails 
among all orders of men, who are either corrupted or dif- 
graced. Societies betray, fell, and plunder, each other, 
and give themfelves up, one after another, to tlic fcourges 
of the tyrant, who plunders, opprefles, deftroys, and an- 
nihilates, them all. Such is the end of that art of war, 
which paves the way for a military government. Let us 
now confider what influence the navy has. 

The'ancients have tranfmitted to us almofl all thofe arts 
that have been revived with the reftoration of letters ; but 
we have furpafled them in the military management of the 
navy. Tyre and Sidon, Carthage and Rome, fcarce knew 
any fea but the Mediterranean j to fail through which it 
was only neceflary to have rafts^ galleys, and men to row 
them. Sea engagements might then be bloody ; but it re- 
quired no great fkill to conftrudl and equip the fleets. To 
pafs from Europe into Africa, it was only neceflary to be 
fupplied with boats, which may be called flat-bottomed ones, 
which tranfmitted Carthaginians or Romans, the only peo- 
ple almofl who were engaged in fea fights. Commerce 
was, fortunately, a greater object of attention to the 
Athenians, and tlic republics of Afia, than viftories at 
fea. 

After thefe famous nations had abandoned both the land 
and the fea to plunderers and to pirates, the navy remained, 
during twelve centuries, equally negledled with all the 
other arts. Thofe fwarms of barbarians, who over-ran and 
totally deltroycd Rome in its declining ftate, canrte from the 
Baltic upon rafts or canoes, to ravage and plunder our fea- 
coafls, without going far from the continent. Thefe were 
not voyages, biu defeents upon the coaft, that were conti- 
nually renewed. The Danes and Normans were not 
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armed for a cruize, and fcarccknew how to fight but upon 
land. 

At length, cliance or the Chinefe fupplied the Eoto- 
peans with the compafs, and this was the caufe of the dif- 
covery of America. The needle, which taught failors to 
know how far they were diftant from the north, or how 
hear they approached to it, emboldened tlicm to attempt 
longer voyages, and to lofe hght of land for whole montns, 
together. Geometry and allronomy taught them how to 
compute the ptdgrefs of the conftcllatlons, to determine the 
■longitude by them, and to judge pretty nearly how far they 
were advancing to the eafl and weft. Even at that time, the 
height and the diftance of vcftcls from the coaft might al- 
ways have been known. Though the knowledge of the 
longitude be much more inaccurate than that of the lati- 
tude, yet they both foon occafioned fuch improvement to 
be made in navigation, as to give rife to the art of carrying 
on war by fea. The firft clTay, however, of this art was 
made between galleys that were in pofTeffion of the Medi- 
terranean. The moft celebrated engagement of the mo- 
dern navy was that of Lepanto, which was fought two 
centuries ago, between two Hundred and five chriftians, and 
two hundred aud fixty Turkilh galleys. This prodigious 
armament w'as entirely conftrudfed in Italy; a country 
from which almofl every invention of art has been derived, 
though n6t preferved in it. But at that time, its trade, its 
population, were double what they are at prefent. Befides, 
thofe galleys were neither fo long nor fo large as thofe of 
our times, as we may judge from fome of the old carcafes 
that are ftill preferved in the arfenal of Venice. The num- 
ber of rowers amounted to one hundred and fifty, and the 
troops did not exceed fourfeore men in one galley. At 
prefent, Venice hath more beautiful galleys, and lefs in- 
fluence, upoiTthat fea which the doge marries, and which 
other powers fi'equent and trade upon. 

Galleys, indeed, wtre proper for criminals ; but ftronger 
veflels were required for foldicrs. The art of conftrudfing 
fhips improved' with that of navigation. Philip II, king of 
all Spain, and of the Eaft and Weft Indies, empFoyed all 
the docks of Spain and Portugal, of Naples and Sicily, 
which he then pofTelTcd, in conllrn<5fing fhips of an extra- 
ordinary fize and ftrength ; and his fleet auumed the title 
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of the Invincible armada. It confifled of one hundred and 
thirty Ihips, near one hundred of which were the largcft 
that had yet been feen on the ocean. Twenty fmall fliips 
followed this fleet, and failed or fought under its protection. 
The pride of the Spaniards, in the fix teen th century, hath 
dwelt very much upon, and exaggerated, the pompous de- 
fcription of this formidable armament. But a circumflance 
which diffufed terror and admiration two centuries ago, 
tvould now ferve only to excite laughter. The largeft of 
thofe fhipa would be no more than a third rate in our fquad- 
rons. They were fo heavily armed, and fo ill managed, 
that they could fcarce move, or fail near the wind, nor 
board another vcflel, nor could the fhip be properly worked 
in temped UOU8 weather. The failors were as awkward at 
the fhips were heavy, and the pilots alraoft as ignorant /IJli 
the failors. 

The Engllfh, who were already acquainted with the 
wcaknefs and little fklll of their enemies at fea, cxmcluded 
that inexperience would occafion their defeat. They care- 
fully avoided boarding thefe unwieldy machines, ajid burned 
a part of them. Some of thefe enormous galleons were 
taken, others ditibled. A ftorm arofe, in which moil of 
the (hips loft their anchors, and were abandoned by their 
crews to the fury of the waves, and caft away, fome upon 
the weftern coafts of Scotland, others upon the coafts of 
Ireland. Scarce one half of this invincible fleet was able 
to return to Spain, where the damages it had fuffered, 
joined to the terror of the failors, fpread a general con- 
fternation, from which Spain has never recovered* The Spa- 
niards were for ever depreffed by the lofs of an armament 
that had coft three years preparation, and upoa which all 
the forces and revenues of the kingdom had been almoft 
exhaufted. 

The deftruCIion of the Spani/h navy occafioned the do- 
minion of the fea to pafs into the hands of the Dutch. 
The pride of their former tyrants could not be more fig- 
nally punifhed than by the profperity of a people, forced 
by opprcflion to break the yoke of regal authority. When 
this republic began to emerge from its fens, the reft of 
Europe was embroiled in civil warsbyithcfpirit of fanaticifm, 
Perfecution drove men into Holland from all other ftates* 
The iaquifition, which the houfe of Auftria wilhed to ex- 
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tend over all parts of its dominions 5 the perfecution which 
Henry II railed in France ; the emiffaries of Rome, who 
were fupported in England by Mary ; every thing in a word, 
concurred t,o people Holland with an immenfe number of 
refugees. This country had neither lands nor harveft for 
their fubfiftcnce. They were obliged to feek it by fea 
throughout the whole univerfe. Almoft all the commerce 
of Europe was engroffed by Liibon, Cadiz, .and Antwerp, 
under one fovercign, whofie power and ambition rendered 
him a general objcA of hatred and envy. The new repub- 
licans having cfc^ed his tyranny, and being excited by rc- 
fentment and neceflity, became pirates, and formed a navy 
at the expence of the Spaniards and Portuguefe, whom 
they held in utter averfion. France and England, who, in, 
the progrefs of this riling republic, only perceived the hu- 
miliation of the houfe or Auftrla, aflifted Holland in pre- 
ferving the conqueft and fpoils fhe had made, the value of 
which flic was yet unacquainted with. Thus the Dutch 
fecured to themfelvcs eftablilhments wherever they chofc to 
dire6l their forces ; fixed themfelves in thefe acquifitions be- 
fore the jealoufy of other nations could be excited, and im- 
perceptibly made themfelves mafters of all commerce by 
their indullry, and of all the feas by the ftrength of their 
fquadrons. 

The domeftic troubles in England were for a while fa- 
vourable to this profperity, which had been fo filently ac- 
quired in remote countries. But at length Cromwell excit- 
ed in his country an emulation for commerce, fo natural to 
the inhabitant^ of an iftand. To lhare the empire of the 
, feas with the Englilh, was, in fadl, to give it up to them ; 
and the Dutch were determined to maintain it. Inftcad of 
forming an alliance with Enjgland, they courageoufly 
folvcd upon war. They carried it on for a long time with 
unequal force ; and this perfeverance againft misfortune pre- 
ferved to them, at leaft, an honourable rivalfhip. Superio- 
rity in the conftru6lion and form of the fhips often gave 
the vi^ory to their enemies ; but the vanquimed never met 
with any decifive Ioffes, 

, In the meanwhile, thefe long and dreadful combats had 
exhaufted, or at leaft diminifhed, the ftrength of the two 
nations, when Lewis XiV, willing to avail himfelf of their 
mutual weaknefs, al^ircd to the empire of the fca. Wheat 
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this prince firft afTumed th^ reins of government, he Cound 
only eight or nine vefTels in his harbours, and thofe very 
much decayed ; neither were they (hips of the firft or fe- 
cond rate. Richelieu had perceived the neceflityof raifing 
a pier before Rochelle, but not of forming a navy' ; the idea 
of which muft, however, have been conceived by Henry IV 
and his friend Sully. But it was referved to the moft bril- 
liant age of the French nation to give birth to every im- 
provement at once. Lewis, who conceived, at leaft, all the 
ideas of grandeur he did not himfelf fuggeft, infpired his 
fubjeds with the fame paflion which prevailed in him. Five 
ports were opened to the military navy. Docks and arfe- 
nals, equally convenient and magnificent, were conftruded. 
The art of (hip building, ftill very imperfed everywhere, 
was eftablifticd upon more certain principles, A fet of na- 
val regulations, much fuperior to thofe of the other nations, 
and which they have fince adopted, obtained the fandion 
of the laws. Seamen emerged from the midftof the ocean, 
as it were, already formed. In lefs than twenty years the 
harbours of the kingdom reckoned one hundred (hips of the 
line. 

The French navy firft exerted its power againft the peo- 
ple of Barbary, who were beaten. It afterwards obtained 
fome advantages over the Spaniards. It then engaged the 
fleets of England and Holland, fometimes feparately and 
fometimes combined, and generally obtained the honour 
and advantage of the vidory. The lirft memorable defeat 
the French navy experienced was in 1692, when with forty 
(hips they attacked ninety Englifh and Dutch (hips oppofice 
La Hogue, in order to give the Englifli a king they rejed- 
cd, and who was not himfelf very defirous of the title. The 
moft numerous fleet obtained the vidory. James the fe- 
cond felt an involuntary p]eafuvc at the triumph of the peo- 
ple who expelled him ; as if at this mftajU the blind, love of 
his country had prevailed within him, over his ambition for 
the throne. Since that day the naval powers of France 
have been upon the decline, and it was impoflible that they 
fhould not be. 

, Lewis .XIV, accuftomed to carry on his enterprifes with 
more haughtinefs than method, more ambitious of appear- , 
ing pow^erful than of being really fo, hud begun by cpm- . 
pleting the higher parts of his military navy before he had 
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fettled its foundation. The only folid bafis whiph could 
have been given to it would have been an extenfive com- 
mercial navy, carried on with activity ; and there was not 
even the fbadow of fuch a thing exiiling in the kingdom. 
The trade* with the Eaft-Indies was Hill in its infancy. 
The Dutch had appropriated to themfelves the fmall quan- 
tity of commodities which the American iflands then pro- 
duced* The French had not yet thought of giving to the 
great fifherics that degree of extenfion of which they were 
Ipfceptible. There were no French velFcls admitted in the 
northern harbours, and the foutbern very feldom favv any. 
The Hate had even given up its coafting trade to foreigners. 
Was it not therefore unavoidable, that this colofTus fhouM 
be overturned, and the illufion diflipated upon tlie firft re- 
markable check which this proud difplay of power fhoiild 
receive. 

From that period England acquired a fuperiority, which 
hath raifed her to the greateft profperity. A people, who 
are at prefent the moft ccnfiderable power at fea, eafily 
perfuade themfelves that they have always holden that em- 
pire. Sometimes they trace their maritim® power to the 
era of Julius C'jefar j fometimes they aflert that they have 
ruled over the ocean, at lead, fince the ninth century. 
Perhaps, fome day or other, the Coriican#, who are at 
prefent a nation of little confequence, when they arc be- 
come a maritime people, will record in their annals that 
they have always ruled over the Mediterranean. Such is 
the vanity of man, which mull endeavour to aggrandize 
itfelf in pad as well as future ages. Truth alone, which 
cxifts before all nations, and fiu vives tfiem all, informs us, 
that there liath been no navy in Fhirope from the chrlilian 
era till the i6th century. I'he Engliflt themfelves had no 
need of it, while they remained in pofTclIion of Normandy 
and of the coalls of France. 

When Henry Vlil was deHrous of C(}uipping a fleet, he 
was obliged to hire veflels from Hamburg, Lubeck, and 
Dantzic ; hut efpccially from Genoa and Venice, in which 
Hates it was only known how to build and condudl a fleet ; 
which fupplied failors and admirals *, and which gave to 
Europe a Columbus, an Americas, a Cabot, and a Vc- 
rezani ; thofe wonderful men, who by their difeoveries 
have added fo much to the extent of the globe. Elizabeth 
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was in want of a naval force agarnft Spain, and permitted 
her fubje^^s to fit out (hips to a6l againii the enemies of the 
ftate. This permifiion formed Tailors for the fervice. The 
queen herfelf went to fee a (hip that had been ofound the 
world ; on board of which (he embraced Drake, at the 
time (he knighted him. She left forty-two men of war to 
her fiicoefTors. James and Charles the Firft added fomc 
(hips to the naval forces they had received from the throne ; 
but the commanders of this navy were chofen from the no- 
bility, who, latisfied with this mark of diftin^lion, left the 
labours to the pilots ; fo that the art of navigation received 
no improvements. 

There were few noblemen in the party that dethroned 
the Stuarts. Ships of the line were at that time given to 
captains of inferior birth, but of uncommon (kill in navi- 
gation. They improved, and rendered the Englifli navy 
uluftrious. 

When Charles II re-afeended the throne, the kingdom 
was pofTeffed of fix-and- fifty (hips. The navy increafed 
under his reign to the nunnber of eighty-three, fifty-eight 
of which were* (hips of the line. Neverthelcfs, towards 
the latter days of this prince, it began to decline again. 
But his brother, James II, reftored it to its former lullre, 
and raifed it evto to a greater degree of fplendour. Being 
hinEtfclf high-admiral before he came to the throne, he had 
invented the art of regulating the manoeuvres of the fleet, 
by the fignals of the flag. Happy, if he had better un- 
dctllood the art of governing a free people ! When the 
prince of Orange, his fon-in-law, became pofTeffed his 
crown, the Englifli navy confided of one hundred and 
fixty-three vcffcls of all fizes, armed with feven thoufand 
pieces of cannon, and equipped with forty-two thoufand 
men. This force was doubled during the war that was 
carried on for the Spanifh fucceffion. It hath fince fo con- 
fiderably increafed, that the Englilh think they are able 
alone to balance, by their maritime forces, the navy of the 
whole univerfe. England is now at fca what Rome for- 
merly was upon land, when (he began to decline. 

The Englifli natiort confiders its navy as the bulwark of 
its fafety, and the fource of its riches. On this they found 
all their hopes in times of peace as well as war. They 
therefore raife a fleet more willingly, and with greater ex- 
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pedition than a battalion. They fyare no expence, and 
exert every political art to acquire feanuMi. 

The foundations of this pou'cr, were' laid in the middle 
of the laft’century by the famous act of navigation, which 
fecured to the Englifh all the produdions of their vail em- 
pire, and which promifed them a great (have in thofe of 
other regiorip. This law feemed to advife all people to 
think only of themfclve^. This lefTon, however, hath been 
of no ufe hitherto ; and no government hath mad^it the 
rule of their conduct. It is poflible that the eyes of men 
may foon be opened ; but Great Britain will however have 
enjoyed, during the fpace of more than a century, the 
fruits of its forciight ; and will perhaps liave acquired, dur- 
ing that long interval, fufficlent llrcngth to perpetuate her 
advantages. It may readily he fuppofed that llie is inclined 
to employ all poflible means to prevent the explofion of 
that mine which time is gradually and flowly diggiog un- 
der the foundation of her fortune, and to declare war 
againil the lirll people who fliall attempt to blow.it up.- 
Her formidable lleets impatiently expecl the fignal of hof- 
tilities. Tteir acliyity and their vigilance are redoubled, 
lince it hath been decided that the prizes wxuc to belong 
entirely to the officers and the crews of the vidorious fhip, 
ffnee the (late hath granted a gratuity of one hundred and 
thirty-two livres ten fols [5I. 10s. 5d.] to every perfon who 
ffionld board, take, or fink, any of the enemy (hips. 
This allurement of gain will be increafed, if it be ncceflary, 
by otlier rewards. Will the nations which are fo habitually 
divided by their Interefts and by their jealoufies confent to* 
gether to fupprefs this boldnefs ; and if one of them fhould 
lindertake it feparately, will it fucceed in this terrible con- 

ffia ? 

The navy is a new fpecies of power, which hath given 
the univerfe in fome meafure to Europe. This part of the 
globe, though fo limited, hath acquired by its fquadrons 
an abfolute empire over the reft, which are much more ex- 
tenfive. It hath feized upon thofe regions that were fuit- 
able to ft, and hath placed under its dependence the inha- 
bitants and produ^lions of *all countries. A fuperiority fo 
advantageous will laft for ever, unlefs fome event, which it 
is impoftible to forefec, ' fticmld difguft our defeendanta of 
an element in which fhipwrecks are fo frequent. As long 
FoL VL L 
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as they (hall have any flecta rcmaiaing, they will pave the 
way for revolutions, they will draw along with them the 
delxinies of nations, and they will be the levers of the 
' world. 

But it is not only to the extremities of the world, or in 
barbarous regions, that (hips have carried terror, and dic- 
tated laws. Their influence hath been fenfibly felt even 
in the midft of ourfelves, and hath difturbed the ancient 
fyftcnfs of things. A new kind of equilibrium hath been 
formed, and the balance of power hath been transferred 
from the continent to the maritime nations. In propor- 
tion as the nature of their forces brought them nearer to 
all countries bordering upon the ocean and its feveral gulfs, 
fo they have had it in their power to do good or milchief 
to the greater number of ftates ; confequently they mull 
hav'e had more allies, more confideration, and more in- 
fluence. Thefe advantages have been evident to the go- 
vernments which, by their fituation, were at hand to fhare 
them ; and there is fcarcc any one which hath not exerted 
greater or Icfs efforts to fuccced in it. 

Since nature hath decided that men mull be in perpetual 
agitation upon our planet, that they Ihould continually 
dillurb it with their inquietude, it is a fortunate circum- 
ftance for modern time?, that the forces of the fea Ihould 
make a diverfion from thofe of the land. A power which 
hath coafts to proted will not eafily encroach upon the 
territories of its neighbours. It would require immenfe 
preparation?, innumerable troops, arfcnals of all kinds, 
and a double fupply of means and of refources to execute 
its projeil of conqueft. Since Europe hath employed its 
forces on the fea, it enjoys greater fecurity than before. 
Its wars are perhaps as frequent and as bloody, but it is 
lefs ravaged and lefs weakened by them. The operations 
arc carried on with greater harmony and with more regu- 
lar plans ; and there are lefs of thofe great effeds which 
derange all fyilems. There are greater efforts, and lefs 
ihocks. All the paffions arc turned towards one certain 
general good, one grand political aim, towards a happy 
employment of all the natural and moral powers, which is 
commerce. 

The importance to which the navy has arifen will lead, 
in proctfs of time, every thing which has a greater or lefs 
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diftant affinity to it, to the degree of perfedion it is fuf# 
ceptible of : till the middle of the lad century an uncertain 
routine was followed in the conftrudion of fhips. One 
knows no)<vhat ihe fea requires^ was ftill a common prove'rbi 
At this period geometry carried its attention to this art, 
which was becoming every day more interefting, and ap-* 
plied to it fome of its principles. Since that, its attention 
has been more ferioufly eng^ed, and always with fuccefs. 
Matters, however, are dill far from being brought to de- 
monftration ; for there is ftill great variety :n the dimen- 
ftona adopted in the different docks. 

In proportion as the navy became a fcience, it became 
a neceffary objed of ftudy to thofe who engaged in thi^ 
profeffion. They were made to urrderftand, though very 
flowly, that thofe commanders who had general ideas, 
founded upon mathematical rules, would have a great fu- 
periority over officers, who, having nothing but habit to 
lead them, could only judge of the things they had to do 
from their analogy to thofe which they had already feen. 
Schools were opened on all fides, where young men were 
inftruded in naval tadics, and in other knowledge of equal 
importance. 

This was fomething, but it was not all. In a profcffiou 
where the difpofition of the fea and of the currents, the mo- 
tion of the fhips, the ftrength and variety of the winds, 
the frequent accidents from fire, the ordinary breaking of 
the fails and ropes, and many other circumftances, infinite- 
ly multiply the plans ; where, in the midft of the noife of 
cannon, and of the greateft dangers, one mutt inttantly 
take a refolution .which (hall determine at once either vic- 
tory or defeat ; where the evolutions mutt be fo rapid, that 
they feem rather to be the effed of fcniiment than the re- 
fult of refledion ; in fuch a profeffion, the mott learned 
theory cannot be fufficient. Deprived of that certain and 
fpeedy effed of fight which pradice, and that the mott 
conttant, can only give, it would lofc in refledion the time 
for adion. Experience mutt therefore complete the Tea- 
man, whofe education hath been begun b^ the ftudy of the 
exad fciences. In procefs. of time, this union of theory 
with pradice mutt prevail in every place where there are na- 
vigators, but nowhere more fpcedily than in an ifland, be- 
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caufe arts are fooner broi^ht to pcrfedion, wherever they 
are of indifpenfable necemty. 

For the fame reafon, in an illand there will ]be better 
failors, and more of them ; but will they be treated with 
that juftice and humanity which is due to them ? Let us 
fuppofe that one of them, who hath fortunately efcaped 
from the devouring lieats of the line, from the horrdr of 
ftorms, and from the intemperature of climates, returns 
from a voyage of feveral years, and from the extremities 
of the globe. His wife expefts him with impatience ; his 
children are anxious to fee a father whofe name hath been 
repeated to them a multitude of times ; he himfelf fboths 
his anxiety by the pleafing hope that he {hall foon fee again 
what is mod dear to him in the world, and anticipates by 
his wlfhes the delightful moment when his heart will be 
comforted in the tender embraces of his family. All at 
once, at the approach of the fhore, within fight of his 
country, he is forcibly taken out of the fhip in which he 
had braved the fury of the waves in order to enrich his fel- 
low-citizens, and is put, by a fet of infamous fatcllites, on- 
board of a fleet, where thirty or forty thoufand of his 
brave companions, are to (hare his misfortunes, till the end 
of hoftilities. In vain do their tears flow, in vain do they 
appeal to the laws ; their defliny is irrevocably fixed, 
'rhis is a feeble image of the atrocioufnefs of the Englifh 
mode of preffing. 

In our abfolute governments anotlier mode is adopted; 
perhaps, in fadf, as cruel, though apparently more mo- 
derate. The failor is there inlifted, and for life. He is 
employed or dlfbanded at pleafurc ; his pay is regulated by 
caprice, which alfo fixes the period when he fhall receive 
it. Both in time of peace, as in time of war, he hath 
never any will of his own, but is always under the rod of 
a fubaltern defpot, moll commonly unjufl, cruel, and in- 
ierefl.ed. The greateft difference I can obferve between 
tbefe two modes is, that the former is only a temporary 
Icrvitude, the latter is a flavery which hath no end. 

Neverthelefs, we fliall find fome apologiils, and perhaps 
fome admirers, of thefe inhuman cullorns. It will be faid, 
that, in a Hate of fociety, the wills of individuals muff al- 
ways be fubje^l to the general will ; and that their conve- 
nience muff always be facrificed to the public good. Such 
hath been the pradlice of all nations and of all ages. It is 
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upon this bafis alone that all inftitutions, ill or well planned, 
have been founded. They never will deviate from this cen- 
tral point, without haftening the inevitable period of their *■ 
ruin. • ^ 

Undoifbtedly the republic muft be ferved, and that by 
the citizens : but, is it not juft that every one fhould con- 
tribute to this fervice, acccording to his means ? In order 
to preferve to the poffeftbr of millions, often unjuft, the 
entire enjoyment of his fortune and of his delights, muft the 
unfortunate failor be obliged to facrifice two thirds of his 
falary, the wants of his family, and the moft valuable of 
his property, his liberty ? Would not the country be 
ferved with more zeal, with more vigour and underftand- 
ing, by men who ftiould voluntarily devote to it all the na- 
.|ural and moral powers they have acquired, or exercifed, 
lipon all the feas, than by flaves, who are neceflarily and 
inceflantly employed in attending to the breaking of their 
chains ? Improperly will the adminiftrators of empires al- 
lege, in juftification of their atrocious condu6I, that thefe 
navigators would refufe to employ their hands, and exert 
their courage in engagements, if they were not dragged 
to them againft their inclinations. Every circumftance con- 
firms that their moll favourite objed would be to follow 
their profeftions ; and it is demonftrated, that even if tliey 
had any diflike to it, {till their neceflities, which are ever 
renewed, would compel them to attend to it. 

But wherefore fhould we not declare, that governments 
are as well convinced as thofc who cenfure them, of the in- 
juftice they commit towards Ahcir failor s ? but they choofe 
rather to eredl tyranny into a principle, than to own thap 
it is impoffible for them to be juft. In the prefent ftate of 
things, all of them, and more efpecially fome, have raifed 
their naval forces beyond what their circumftances would 
allow. Their pride hath not yet fuffered them to detcer;d 
from that exaggerated grandeur with which they had in- 
toxicated both themfelvcs and their neighbours. The time 
will come, however, and it cannot be very diftar^t, when it 
will be neceffary to proportion armaments to the refourccs 
of an exhaufted treafury. This will be a fortunate epocha 
for Europe, if it fhould follow fo bright an example. 
That part of the world which pofteftes at prefent three 
hundred and ninety-two ftiips of the line, and four times 

L 3 
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tirties that number of /hips of war of an inferior order, witt 
derive great advantages from this revolution. The ocean 
%vlll then be ploughed with fewer fleets, and thofe will 
confift of a lefs number of (hips. The mercantile nawf 
will be enriched from the military navy ; and commerce will 
acquire a greater degree of extenfion throughout the whole 
irniverfe. , 

Commerce* Commerce produces nothing of itfelf ; 

for it is not of a plaftic nature. Its bufi- 
nefs confifts in exchanges. By its operations, a town, a 
province, a nation, a part of the globe, are difencumbered 
of what is ufelefs to them, and receive what they are in 
want of. It is perpetually engaged in fupplying the re- 
fpeAive wants of men. Its knowledge, its funds, and 
labours, arc all devoted to this honourable and neceffary 
office. Its influence could not exill without the arts and 
without cultivation : but thefe would be very infignificant 
without its influence. By pervading the earth, by eroding 
the feas, by raifing the obftacles which oppofes ihcmfclvci 
to the jntercourfe of nations, by extending the fphere of 
wants and the third of enjoyments, it multiplies labour, it*" 
encourages indudryj and becomes, in fome meafure, tht 
moving principle of the world. 

The Phoenicians were the firft merchants of whom hif- 
tory hath preferved the remembrance. Situated on the 
borders of the fea, on the confines of Afia and Africa, to 
receive and difpenfe all the riches of the ancient world, 
they founded their colonies, and built their cities, with no 
other view but that of commerce. At Tyre, they were 
the mailers of the Mediterranean ; at Carthage, they laid 
the foundations of a republic that traded, by the ocean, 
upon the richeft of the European coafts. 

The Greeks fucceeded the Phoenicians, as the Romans 
did the Carthaginians and the Greeks : they held the do- 
minion of the fea as well as of the land ; but they carried 
on no other kind of commerce, except that of conveying 
into Italy, for their own ufe, all the riches of Africa, 
Afia, and the conquered woild. When Rome had invad- 
ed the whole world, and had loll all her acquifitions, com- 
merce returned, as it were, to its original fource towards 
the call. There it Was cftabliflied, while the barbarians 
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overran Europe. The empire was divided ; the din of 
arms, and the art of war, remained in the weft ; Italy, 
however, preferved its communication with the Levant, 
where alj the treafures of India were circulated. 

I'he crtifadcs exhaufted in Afia all the rage of zeal and 
ambition, of war and fanaticifm, with which the Eiiropeana 
were poffcfled ; but they were the caufeof introducing into 
Europe a taile for Afiatic luxury, and redeemed, by giv^ 
ing rife to fomc degree of traffic and induftry, the blood 
and the lives they had coft. Three centuries, taken up in 
wars and voyages to the eaft, gave to the rcftlefs fpirit of 
Eurt^pe a recruit it ftood in need of, that it might notperifti 
by a kind of internal confumption : they prepared the way 
for that exertion of genius and adivity, which ftnee arof*^, 
and displayed itfelf in the conqueft and trade of the ^Eaft 
Indies, and of America. 

The Portuguefe attempted, by degrees, and wdth cir- 
cumfpe<ffion, to double the African coaft. It was not till 
after fourfeore years of labours and of war, and after hav- 
ing made themfelves mafters of all the weftern coaft of that 
vaft region, that they ventured to double the Cape of Good 
^ope. The honour of clearing this formidable barrier was 
referved to Vafeo de Gama, in 1497, who at length reach- 
ed the coaft of Malabar, where all the treafures of the moft 
fertile countries of Afia were to be circulated. This was 
the feene on which tlie Portuguefe difplayed all their con- 
queftfl. 

While this nation made itfelf mafter of the articles of 
trade, the Spaniards feized upon that w’hich purchafes 
them, the mines of gold and fiiver. Thefe mecak became 
rot only a ftandard to regulate the value, but alfo the ob- 
jc(ff,'of commerce. In this double ufe they foon engrofled 
all the reft. All nations were in want of them to facilitate 
the exchange of their commodities, and obtain the conve* 
niencies they ftood in need of. The luxury and the circu- 
lation of money in the fouth of Europe, changed the na- 
ture as well as the direrflion of commerce, at the fame time 
that it extended its bounds. 

In the meanwhile, the two nations that had fubdued the 
Eaft arid Weft Indies, negleded arts and agriculture. 
They imagined every thing was to be obtained by gold, 
without conf. Jering that it is labour alone that procures it : 

L4 
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they were convinced, though late, and at their own ex- 
penc€, that the induftry which they loft was more valuable 
than the riches they acquired f and the Dutch taught 
them this fevere leflbn. 

The Spaniards and the Portiiguefe, though polTefted of 
all the gold in the world, remained or became poor ; the 
Dutch prefently acquired riches, without either lands or 
mines. As foon as thefe intrepid republicans had taken re- 
fuge in the midft of the feas, with liberty theii tutelary 
divinity, they perceived that their morafles would never be 
any thing more than the feat of their habitation, and that 
they fhould be obliged to feck refources and fubfiftence 
elfewhere. They caft their eyes over the globe, and faid 
to themfelves, “ the whole world is our domain ; we will 
enjoy it by navigation and commerce. The revolutions 
“ which Hiall happen upon this imnnenfe and perpetually 
** agitated feene, will never be concealed from our know- 
“ ledge. Indolence and a^livity, flavery and independ- 
** cnce, barbarifm and civilization, opulence and poverty, 
culture and induftry, purchafes and fales, the vices and 
“ the virtues of men, we will turn them all to our advan- 
tage. We will encourage the labours of the nations, ^ 
or we will impede their profperity ; wc will urge them 
on to war, or we will endeavour to reftore tranquillity 
“ among them, as it may be moft fuitable to our own in- 
“ terefts.’’ 

Till that period, Flanders had been the centre of com- 
munication between the north and the fouth of Europe. 
The United provinces of Holland, which had detached 
themfelves fiom it in order to belong only to themfelves, 
took its place, and became, in their turn, the ftaple of all 
the powers which had more or lefs exchanges to make. 

I’hc ambition of the new republic was limited to this firft 
advantage. After liaving drawn into its ports the produc- 
tions of other countiies, its navigators went themfelves in 
queft of them. Holland foon became an immenfe maga- 
zine, where all the produdfions of the fevcral climates were 
collected ; and this union of fo many important obje^ls in- 
creafed continually, in proportion as the wants of the peo- 
ple were multiplied, wdth the means of fatisfyiug them. 
One merchandize attiadcd another. The commodities of 
the Old World invited thofc of the New, One purchafer 
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brought another ; and the treafures already acquired be- 
came a certain method of acquiring more. 

Evciiy circumftance was favourable to the rife and pro- 
grels of Ihe commerce of this republic. Its pofition on the 
borders of the fea, at the mouths of feveral great rivers ; 
its proximity to the moll fertile or beft cultivated lands of 
Europe ; its natural connedlions with England and Gcr- 
many, which defended it againft France ; the little extent 
and fertility of its own foil, which obliged the inhabitants 
to become fifhermen, failors, brokers, bankers, carriers, 
and commiflaries ; in a word,* to endeavour to live by in- 
duftry for want of territory. Moral caufes conti'ibuted, 
with thofe of the climate and the foil, to eftablifli and ad- 
vance its profperity. The liberty of its government, w^hich 
opened an afylum to all ft rangers diflatisfied with tl cir 
own ; the freedom of its religion, w^hich permitted a pub- 
lic and quiet profeflion of all other modes of worfhip ; that 
is to fay, the agreement of the voice of nature with that of 
confcience, of interefts with duty ; in a word, that toler- 
ation, that univerfal religion of all equitable and enlight- 
ened minds, ftiends to heaven and earth ; to God, as to 
their father ; to men, as to their brethren. Finally, this 
commercial republic found out the fecret of availing itfelf 
of all events, and of making even the calamities and vices of 
other nations concur in advancing its felicity. It turned 
to its own advantage the civil wars which fanaticifm had 
raifed among people of a reftlefs fpirit, or which patriotifm 
had excited among a free people ; it profited by the indo- 
lence and ignorance which bigotry fupported among two 
nations who were under the influence of the imagination. 

I'his fpirit of induftry in Hollared, with which was inter- 
mixed a confiderable fliare of that political art which Tows 
the feeds of jealoufy and difeord among the nations, at 
length excited the attention of other powers. The Englifli 
were the firft to perceive that traffic might be carried on 
without the interpofition of the Dutch. England, where 
the encroachments of defpotifm had given birth to liberty, 
becaufe they were antecedent to corruption and effeminacy, 
was defirous of obtaining riches by labour, which is their 
antidote. The Englifh firft confidered commerce as the 
proper fcience and fupport of an enlightened, powerful, 
and even a virtuous, people. They confidered it rather a . 
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an improvement of induftry than an acquifition xy£ enjoy— 
ments ; rather as an encouragement and a fource of adi- 
vity in favour of population, than as a promoter of luxury 
and magniftcence, for the purpofe of parade. Invited to 
trade by their fit nation, this became the fpirit of their go* 
vernment and the means of their ambition. All their 
fehemes tended to this great obje<5f. In other monarchies^ 
trade is caiTied on by the people ; in this happy conllitu- 
tion by the ftate, or the whole nation : fhe carries it on in- 
deed with a conftant defirc of dominion, which impKcs that 
of enflaving other people, but by means, at Icaft, which 
conftiiute the happinefs of the world before it is fubdued. 
By war, the conqueror is little happier than the conquered, 
becaufe injuries and maflacrcs arc their mutual objcdl ; but 
by commerce, the conquering people ncceflarily introduce 
induftry into the country, which they would not have fub* 
dued if it had been already induftrious, or in which they 
would not maintain themfelves, if they had not brought 
induftry in along with them- Upon thefe principles Eng- 
land h^ founded her commerce and her empire, and nwxr 
tually aird alternately extended one by the other. 

The French, fttuated under as favourable a Iky, and 
upon as happy a foil, have, for a long time, flattered them- 
felves with the idea that they had much to give to other 
nations, without being under a neceflity of afleing fcarce 
any return. But Colbert was fenfible that in the ferment 
Europe was in at that time, there would be an evident ad- 
vantage for the culture and produdlioris of a country that 
ftiould employ thofe of the whole world. He opened ma* 
nufaflares for all the arts, the woollens, filks, dyes, em- 
broideries, the gold and filver ftufPs ; all acquired, in the 
cftabliibnflents the operations of which he direaed, a degree 
of perfcdion, which the other raanufaduiTS could not at- 
tain. To increafe the utility of thefe arts, it was neceflary 
to poflefs tlie materials for them. The culture of them 
was encouraged according to the diverfity of climates and 
territory. Some of them were required even of the provin- 
ces of the kingdom, and the reft from the colonies vi'hich 
chalice had given it in the New World, as well as from all 
the navigators who had for a century paft infefted the feas 
with their robberies* The nation muft then neceflarily 
liavc made double proflt upon the materials aad the work« 
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manfhip of the n[ianufa<Slure8. The French purfued, for a 
long time, this precarious and temporary od}c 61 of com- 
merce, ,with an adivity and fpirit of emulation which muft 
have made them greatly furpafs their rivals ; and they Hill 
enjoy that fuperiority over other nations in all thofe arts of 
luxury and ornament which procure riches to mduftry. 

The natural volatility of the national charadcr, and its 
propenfity to trifling purfuits, hath brought treasures to 
the Hate, by the tafle that has fortunately prevailed for its 
faOiions. Like to that liglit and delicate fex, which teaches 
and infpires us with a talle for drefs, the French reign in 
all courts, and in all regions, refpeding every thing that 
concerns ornament or magnificence ; and their art of plcaf* 
ing is one of the myfierious fources of their fortune and 
power. Other nations have fubdued the world by thofe 
ilmple and ruHic manners, which conftitute the virtues that 
are fit for war : to them it was given to reign over it by 
their vices. • Their empire will continue, till being de- 
graded and enflaved by their mafiers, by exertions of autho- 
rity equally arbitrary and unlimited, they will become con- 
temptible in their own eyes. Then they will lofe, with 
their confidence in themfeWfes, that induftry, which is one 
of the fourccs of their opulence and of the fprings of their 
a<5livity. • 

Germany^ which hath only a few ports, and thofe bad 
ones, hath been obliged to behold, with an indifferent ora 
jealous eye, its ambitious neighbours enriching themfelves 
with the fpoiis of the fea, and of the Eaft and Well Indies. 
Its induRry hath been reftrained even upon its frontiers, 
which were perpetually ravaged by dcftrudllve wars, and as 
far as into the interior part «of its provinces, by the nature 
of its conftiiutioa, which is fingularly complicated. A 
great deal of time, extenfive knowledge, and confiderable 
efforts, would be requi&tc, to eftablifh a commerce of any 
importance in a region vvhere every thing feemed unfavour- 
able to it. • Tikis period, however, is now at hand- Flaac 
and hemp arc already indnftrioufly cultivated, and appear 
kinder agreeable forms. Wool and cotton arc wrought with 
Ikill j and other manufa^lures are begun or improved. If, 
as the laborious and ilcady character of the innabitants in- 
<duces us to hope, the empire ihould ever attain to the ad- 
«aatage of paying, with its owo produAions and manufae- 
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tures, for thofc which it is obliged to provide itfelf with 
from other nations, and topreftrve within itfelf the metals 
which are extracted from its mines, it will foon become one 
of the moft opulent countries of Europe. 

It would be abfurd to announce fo brilliant a deftiny to 
the northern nations, although commerce hath alfo begun 
to meliorate their condition. The iron of their rude cli- 
mate, which formerly ferved only for their mutual deftruc- 
tion, hath been turned to ufes beneficial to mankind ; and 
part of that which they ufed to deliver in its rough Hate, 
13 never fold at prefent till after it hath been wrought. They 
liave found a mart for their naval ftores at a higher price 
than they were formerly fold for, before navigation had ac- 
quired that prodigious extenfion which aftonifhes us. If 
fome of thefe people indolently wait for purchafers in their 
harbours, others carry out their productions themfelves in- 
to foreign ports ; and this aCfivity extends their ideas, their 
tranfaCtions, ahd their advantages. 

This new principle of fhe moral world hath infinuated 
itfelf by degrees, till it is become, as it were, neceffary to the 
formation and exiftence of political bodies. The tafte for 
luxury and conveniencies hath produced the love of labour,, 
which at prefent conHitutes the chief Hrength of a Hate. 
The fedentary occupations of the mechanic arts indeed ren- 
der men more liable to be affeCted by the injuries of the fea- 
fons, Icfs fit to be expofed to the open air, which is the 
firft nuliritive principle of life. But Hill it is better that the 
human race fhould be enervated under the roofs of the work- 
Ihops, than inured to hardfhips under tents; becaufe war 
deftroys, while commerce, on the contrary, gives new life 
to every thing. By this ufeful revolution in manners, the 
general maxims of politics have altered the face of Europe. 
It is no longer a people immerfed in poverty that becomes 
formidable to a ricb nation. Power is at prefent an atten- 
dant on riches, becaufe they are no longer the fruit of con- 
queft, but the produce of conftant labour, and of a life fpent 
in perpetual employment. Gold and filver corrupt only 
thofe indolent minds which indulge in the delights of luxury, 
upon that ftage of intrigue and meannefs, that is called 
greatnefs. But thefe metals employ the hands and arms of 
the people ; they excite a fpirit of agriculture in the fields, 
ef navigation in the maritime cities, and in the centre of 
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the ftatc they lead to the manufaduring of arms, clothing, 
furniture, aifd the conftruftion of buildings. A fpirit of 
emulatio?> exifts between man and nature : they are perpet- 
ually jmprt)ving each other. The people arc formed and 
faihloned by the arts they profefs. If there be fome occu- 
pations which foften and degrade the human race, there 
are others by which it is hardened and repaired. If it be 
true that art renders them unnatural, they do not, at lead, 
propagate m order to deftroy themfelvcs, as among the bar- 
barous nations in heroic times. It is certainly an cafy, as 
well as a captivating, fubjecSI, to deferibe the Romans with 
the fingle art of war fubduing all the other arts, all other 
nations indolent or commercial, civilized or favage ; break- 
ing or defpifing the vafes of Corintli ; more happy with 
their gods made of clay, than wdth the golden ilatues of 
their worthlefs emperors. But it is a more pleafing, and 
perhaps a nobler fight, to behold all Europe peopled with 
laborious nation^, who are continually failing round the 
globe, in order to cultivate and render it fit for mankind ; 
to fee them animate, by the enlivening breath of induftry, 
all the regenerating powders of nature ; feek in the abyfs of 
the ocean, and in the bow^els of rocks, for new means ot 
lubfiftence, or new enjoyments ; Itir and raife up the canh 
with all the mechanic powers invented by genius ; ellablilh 
between the two hemilpheres, by the happy improvements 
in the art of navigation, a communication of flying bridges, 
as it were, that reunite one continent to the other ; |>urfue 
all the tracks of the fun, overcome its annual barriers, and 
pafs from the tropics to the poles upon the wings of the 
wind ; in a word, to fee them open all the flreams of popu- 
lation and plcafure in order to pour them upon the face of 
the earth through a thoufand channels. It is then, per- 
haps, that the Divinity contemplated his work with fatis- 
fa6lion, and does not repent himfelf of having made man. 

Such is the image of commerce ; let us now admire the 
genius of the merchant. The fame underflanding that 
Newton had to calculate the motion of the flars, the 
merchant exerts in tracing the progrefs of the commercial 
people that fertilize the earth. His problems are the more 
difficult to refolve, as the circumftances of them are not 
taken from the immutable laws of nature, as the fyftems 
of the geometrician are j but depend upon the caprices of 
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men, and the uncertainty of a thoufand complicated events. 
That accurate fprrit of combination that Cromwell and 
Richelieu mull have hjd, the one to deftroy, th^ other to 
cllablilhy dcfpotic government, the merchant aim poflefles 
and carries it further ; for he takes in both worlds at one 
view, and directs his operations upon an infinite variety of - 
relative confiderations, which it is feldom given to the 
ftatefman, or even to the philofophcr, to comprehend and 
eilimatc. . Nothing muft efcape him ; he mufl forefee the 
influence of the feafons upon the plenty, the fcarclty, and 
the quality, of provifions ; upon the departure or return of ' 
hisfhips; the influence of political affairs upon thofe of : 
commerce ; the changes which war or peace mud necef- 
farily occafion in the prices and demands for merchandize, , 
in the quantity and choice of provifions, in the date of the 
cities and ports of the whole world 5 he mud know the 
con feqiicnccs that an alliance of the two northern nations 
may have under the torrid zone ; the progrefs, cither to- 
wards aggrandizement or decay, of the fcveral trading 
companies ; the effed that the fall pf any European power 
in India may have over Africa .and America; the dagna- * 
tion that may be produced in certain countries by the 
blocking up of fome channels of indudry ; the reciprocal ; 
connection there is between mod branches of trade, and • 
the mutual alfidances they lend by the temporary injuries 
they feem to inflidt upon each other ; he mud know the 
proper time to begin and when to dop in every new undcr^ 
taking ; in a word, he mud be acquainted with the art of 
making all other nations tributary to his own, and of in- 
creaiing his own fortune by increafing the profperity of his 
country ; or rather he mud know how to enrich himfelf by 
extending the general profperity of mankind. Such are 
the objeds that the proteflion of the merchant engages him 
to attend to; and ihll this is not the whole extent of 
them. 

Comn:>erce is a fcience which requires the knowledge of 
men dill more tluin of things. Its difficulties arife lefs from 
the multiplicity of its trauladions ti^aa from the avidity of 
thofe who arc engaged in them. It is therefore neceifary 
to treat with them apparently as if we were convinced of 
their good faith, and at the fame time to take as many pre- ' 
cautions as if they were deditute of every principle. 
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Almoft ffH men are boneft out of their own profeffion ; 
but there are few who, in the exercifc of it, conform to the 
rules of f(M*upulou8 probity. This vice, which prevails from 
the highcft*to the lowcft ranks, arifes from the great num* 
her of malverfations introduced by time and excufed by 
cuftom. Perfonal intereft and general habit conceal the 
crime and the meannefs of fuch proceedings. “ I do no 

more,** it is faid, ‘‘ than what others do :’* and thus we 
accuftom ourfelves to commit actions which our confciencc^ 
foon ceafes to reproach us with. 

Thefc kinds of fraud do not appear fo in the eyes of 
thofe who indulge themfelves in them. As they are conv 
mon to all profeflions, do they not reciprocally expiate each 
other ? I take out of the purfe of thofe who deal with me, 
what thofe whom I have dealt with have taken too much 
out of mine. Wiii it be required, that a merchant, a work- 
man, or any individual whatever, fhould fuffer the tacit and 
fecret oppreflions of all thofe to whom his daily wants 
oblige him to addrefs himfclf, without ever feeking his in* 
demnity from any one of them ? fince every thing is compen- 
fated by general injuftice, all will be as well as if the moft 
rigid juftice prevailed. 

But can there be any kind of compenfation in thefe ra* 
pines of detail exercifed by one clafs of citizens over all the 
reft, or in thofe exercifed by the latter over the former? 
Are all profeflions in equal want of each other ? Several of 
them, which arc expofed to frauds inceffantly renewed, do 
they not raoftly want opportunities of impoflng in their 
turn ? Do not circumftances make an alteration from one 
day to another in the proportion there is between thefe 
impofitions ? Thefe obfervations will perhaps appear too 
trifling ; let its therefore be allowed to dwell upon one 
more important reflection. Will any wife man think it to 
be a matter of indifference that iniquity fhould be praClifed 
with impunity, and almoft with univerfal confent, in all 
ftates ; that the body of a nation fhould be corrupt, and to 
a degree of corruption that knows neither reftraint nor 
bounds ; and that there is a material difference between a 
theft which hath the fandion of cuftom and is daily repeat- 
ed, and any other pofftble ad of injuftice ? 

The evil muft, however, be thought irremediable at leaft 
with refped to retail trades, finec the only fyftcm of mora- 
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lity applicable to thofe who follow them is comprifed in 
thefe maxims : “ Endeavour not to be dilhonoured in your 
“ profeflion. If you fell dearer than other peopk, keep up 
“at lead the reputation of felling better merchanclizc. Gain 
“ as much as you can ; and efpecially avoid the having of 
“ two prices for your goods. Make your fortune as fptedily 
“ as you can. If you (hould not be ill fpoken of, and 
“ fhould not forfeit your chara^Ier, all is well.*' Honefter 
principles might be fubllituted to thefe ; but it would be in 
vain. The trifling daily profits, thofe niggardly favings 
which conftitute eflential refources in fome profeflTions, 
lower and degrade the foul, and extinguifh in it all fenfe of 
dignity, and nothing truly laudable can be either recom- 
mended to, or expelled from, a fpecies of men who have 
arrived to fuch a pitch of degradation. 

It is not the fame thing with thofe whofe fpeculations 
embrace all the countries of the earth, whofe complicated 
operations connect the moft diftant nations, and by whofe 
means the vvhole^ univerfe becomes one Angle family. Thefe 
inen may have a noble idea of their profeflion, and it is al- 
moft unneceflary to fay to moft of them, be honeft in yout^ 
dealings ; becaufe diftionefty, while it would be prejudicial 
to yourfelves, would alfo be injurious to your fellow-citi- 
zens, and afperfe the charadler af your nation. 

Do not ahufe your credit ; that is to fay, in cafe of any 
wncxpedled misfortune, let your own funds be able to re- 
place thofe you have obtained from the confidence which 
your correfpondents have repofed in your knowlenge, your 
talents, and your probity. In the midft of the fubverfiorr 
of your fortunes, (hew yourfelves fimilar to thofe great trees 
which the thunder hath thrown down, but which ftill pre- 
ferve all their appearance of majefty. 

You will millruft yourfelves fo much the more, as you 
are^ almoft always the only judges of your own pro-- 
bity. 

I know very well that you will be always refpefled by 
the multitude as long as you are wealthy ; but how will 
you appear in your own eyes ? If you have no regard for 
your own efteem,. heap up gold upon gold and be happy, 
if it be poflible for a man deftitute of morals to be fo. 

You muft undoubtedly have retained as you ought, fome 
religious principles. Remember, therefore, that a time will 
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come when your confcience will reproach you for riches 
difhoneftly acquired, and which you muft reftore, unlefs, 
like madmen, you fet at defiance a Judge who is ready to 
call you to a rigid account of them. 

Serve alt nations ; but whatever advantage may be offer- 
ed to you from fpcculation, give it up, if it fiiould be in- 
jurious to your own country. 

Let your word be facred. Be ruined if it be neceffary, 
rather than break it ; and fhew that honour is more preci- 
ous to you than gold. 

Do not embrace too many obje(fls at once. Whatever 
firength of mind you may have, or however extenfivt your 
genius may be, remember that the common day of the la- 
bouring man confills of little more than fix hours, and tlh.t 
all affairs which may require a longer day, would be necef- 
farily intruded to your fubaltern afliftants. A chaos would 
foon be formed around you, in diffipating of which you 
might find yourfclf plunged from the fummit of profperity, 
where you imagine yourielf to be, to the bottomlefs pit of 
misfortune. 

I fhall never ceafe .to recommend order to you : without 
it, every thing becomes uncertain. Nothings is done, or 
every thing is ill and hallily done. Neglcdt renders all un- 
dertakings equally ruinous. 

Although there be perhaps not one government honed 
enough to induce an individual to aflid it with his credit, 
neverthelefs I advife you to run the chance of it : but let 
not this afliftance exceed your own fortune. You may in- 
jure yourfelf or your country, but none but yourfelf. The 
love of one’s country mud be fubordinate to the laws of 
honour and of juftice. 

Never put yourfelf under the neceffity of dlfplaying your 
forrowa and your defpair to a court, who will coolly allege 
to you the public neceffity, and will make you the fhameful 
offer of a fafe conduft. It is in you that the foreigners 
and the citizens have placed their confidence, and not in the 
minidry of a nation. It is in your hands that they have 
(lepofited their funds, and nothing can fereen you from 
their reproaches and from thofe of your confeienoe, if you 
have one. 

Ycu will be exceedingly prudent if you form no other 
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cnterpnTes, except/ thofe which may mifearry, without 
afFe(^ing your family or difturbing your repofe. 

Be neither pufillanimous nor taih, Pujlllanimity would 
keep you in a ftate of mediocrity ; rafhnefs might deprive 
you in one day of the fruit of feveral years labour. 

There is no comparifon to be made between fortune and 
credit. Fortune without credit is of little confcquence. 
Credit without fortune is unlimited. As long as credit re- 
mains, ruin is not completed ; but the lead fhock to your 
credit may he followed by the word of catadrophes. I 
have known an indance in which, at the end of twenty 
years, it had not yet been forgotten, that an opulent com- 
pany had dopped payment for the fpace of four-and-twenty 
hours. 

The credit of a merchant is recovered with dill greater 
difficulty than the honour of a woman ; nothing but a kind 
of miracle can put a dop to an alarm which fpreads itfelf 
indantaneoully from one hemirpberc of the globe to the 
other. 

The merchant ought not to be lefs jealous of his credit, 
^han the military man of his honour. 

If you have any elevation of mind, you will rathef 
choofe to ferve your fellow citizens with lefs advantage, ^ 
than foreigners at a lefs rifk, with lefs trouble, and with 
more profit. 

Prefer an honed to a more lucrative fpeculation. 

It hath been laid, that the merchant, the banker, and 
the fador, being citizens of the world by profcifion, were 
not citizens of any particular country. Let fuch injurious 
difeourfe no longer be holden againd you. 

If, when you quit trade, you fhould only enjoy among 
your fellow-citizens that degree of confiderarion granted to 
confiderable riches, you will not have acquired every thing 
which you might have obtained from commerce. 

The contempt of riches is perhaps incompatible with the 
fpirit of commerce : but woe be to thofe in whom that fpi- • 
rit fhould exclude all fentiments of honour. 

I Iwve raifed an altar in my heart to four clafles of citi- 
zens : to the philofopher, wdio fearches after truth, who 
enlightens the nations, and who preaches, by his example, 
virtue to men ; to the magidratc, who knows bow to main- 
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tain an ec^ual balance of iuftice ; to the military man who 
ikfends hjs country ; and to the honeft merchant, who en- 
riches and honours it. The bulbandman,* by whom we are 
fed, wiir^xcuTc me for having forgotten him. 

If the iberchant doth not confider himfclf among this 
diftinguifhed rank of citizens, he doth not hold himfclf in 
fufficient cftimation. He forgets that in his morning’s 
work a few ftrokes of his pen put the four quarters of the 
world id motion for their mutual happinefs. 

Suffer not yourfelves to indulge any bafe jcaloufy for the 
profperity of another. IF you thwart his operations with- 
out any motive, you are a bad man ; and if you happen to 
difeover his operations, and appropriate them to yourfclf, 
you will have robbed him. 

The influence of gold is as fatal to individuals as to nations. 
If you do not take care, you will be intoxicated with 
jt. You will be defirous of heaping wealth upon wealth, 
and you will become cither avaricious or prodigal. If 
you be avaricious, you will be rigid, and the fentiment of 
commiferation and benevolence will oe extinguilhed within 
you. If you be prodigal, after having wafted the prime 
of your life in acquiring riches, you will be reduced to in- 
digence by extravagant expences ; and if you fhould efcap? 
this misfortune, you will not cfcape contempt. 

Open fometimes your purfe to the unfortunate and induf- 
trious man. 

If you wifh to be honoured during your life, and after 
your death, confecrate a part of your fortune to fome mo- 
nument of public utility. Woe to your heirs, if they be 
difpleafed at this expence. 

Remember that when a man dies who hath nothing but 
his wealth to boaft of, he is no lofs to fociety. 

Thefe maxims, which we have allowed ourfelves to recal 
to the memory of man, have always been, and will always 
be, true. If it fhould happen that they ftiould appear pro- 
blematical to fome of thofe perfons whofe adions they are 
intended to regulate, the public authority mull be blamed 
for it. The rapacious and fervile ireafury encourage in all 
parts private injuftice, by the general ads of injuftice they 
are feen to commit. They opprefs commerce with the 
numbcrlefs impofts they lay upon it ; they degrade the 
merchant, by the injurious lufpicions which they are ineef- 
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fantly throwing out againft his probity ; they render, 
fome mcafure, fraud neceflary, by the fatal invention of 
monopolies. 

Monopoly is the exclufivc privilege of one citizen, over 
all others, to buy, or to fell. At this definition every fen- 
fible man will ftart, and fay,— among citizens, all equals, 
all ferving fociety, all contributing to its expences, in pro- 
portion to their means, how is it pofliblc that one of them 
ihould have a right, of which another is legally deprived \ 
What matter, then, is this, fo facred in its nature, that any 
man whatever cannot acquire it, if he be in want of it ; or 
difpofe of it, if it ihould belong to him ? 

If any one could pretend to this privilege, it would un- 
doubtedly be the fovereign. Neverthelefs, he cannot do it, 
for he is nothing more than the firft of the citizens. The 
body of the nation may gratify him with it ; but then it is 
only an ad of deference, and not the confequence of a pre- 
rogative, which would neceflarily be tyrannical. If, there- 
fore, the fovereign cannot arrogate it to himfelf, much Icfs 
can he confer it upon another. We cannot giveaway what 
is not our legitimate property. 

But if, contrary to the nature of things, there fliould 
cxifi a people, having fome pretenfions to liberty, and where 
the chief hath neverthelefs arrogated to himfelf, or confer- 
red a monopoly on another, what hath been the confequence 
of this infringement of general rights ? Rebellion undoubt- 
edly. No j It ought to have been, although it has not. 
The reafon of this is, that a fociety is an affemblage of men, 
employed in different fundions, having different intcrells, 
jealous, pufiUanimous, preferring the peaceable enjoyment 
of what is lelt them, to the having recourfe to arms in the 
defence of what is taken from them ; living by the fide of 
each other, and prcfling upon each other, without any con- 
currence of Inclination ; it is bccaufe this unanimity, fo 
ufeful, if even it fhould fuhfill among them, would neither 
give them the courage nor the firength they are in want of, 
and conTcquently neither the hope of conquering, nor the 
lefolution of pcrifliing : it is becaiife they would fee for 
themfelves an imminent danger in a fruitlels attempt, while 
in fuccefs they would fee only advantages for their defeen- 
dants, whom they have lefs regard for than they have for 
themfelves. Sometimes, however, this circumllancc hatk 
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happened : yes, but it was brought about by the enthu- 
fiaim of fanaticifm. 

But in whatever country monopoly may have taken place, 
it hath pitjduced nothing but devaftation. Exclufive pri- 
vileges have ruined the Old and the New World, There 
is no infant colony in the New Hemifphere which hath not 
been either weakened or dedroyed by it. In our hemi- 
fphere, there is no flourilhing country the fplendour of 
which it hath not extinguifhed ; no enterprife, however 
brilliant, which it hath not obfeured ; no circumftance, 
more or lefs flattering, which it hath not turned to the gen- 
eral detriment. 

But by what fatality hath all this happened ? It was not 
a fatality, but a necelfity. It hath been done, becaufe it 
was neceflary it fliould be done, and for this reafon : be- 
caufe the pofleflbr of a privilege, however pow’erful he may 
be, can never have either the credit or the refources of a 
whole nation : becaufe his monopoly not being able to lalt 
for ever, he avails himfelf of it as faft as he can, fees no- 
thing but the prefent moment, and every thing which is 
beyond the term of his cxclufive privilege is nothing to 
him ; he choofes rather to be lefs rich without waiting, 
than more rich by waiting. By an inftin£l natural to maj, 
whofe enjoyments are founded upon injuflice, tyranny, and 
vexation, he is perpetually in dread of the fiippreflion of a 
privilege fatal to all. This has happened, becaufe bis in- 
tereft is all t0‘ himfelf, and the intereft of the nation is no- 
thing to him-; it is becaufe, for a fmall and momentary ad- 
vantage, but for a certain one, he fcruplcs not to do a great 
and permanent mifehitf ; it is becaufe the cxclufive privi- 
lege, \yhen it comes to the fpot where it is to beexercifed, 
introduces along w'ith it the train of all perfecutions : it is 
becaufe, by the folly, the vague extent, or the exten- 
fion, of the terms of his grant, and by the power of him 
who hath either granted or proteds it,*he becomes mailer 
of all, interferes with every thing ; he reft rains and deftroya 
every thing ; he will annihilate a branch of induftry tifeful 
to all, in order to compel another branch, prejudicial to all 
hut himfelf ; he will pretend to command the foil, as he 
hath commanded the labours, and the ground mutt ceafe 
producing what is proper to it, in order to produce only 
what is fuitable to the monopoly, or to become barren j for 
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he will prefer barrennefa to a fertility which interferes wit^ 
him, and fcarcity which he does not feel, to plenty which 
might diminifli his profits ; it is becaufe, according to the 
nature of the thing of which he hath got the excl^ifive trade, 
if it be an article of primary neceffity, he will ftarve at oijce 
a whole country, or leave it quite bare ; if it be not an ar- 
ticle of primary neccflity, he will foon be able, by indire^l; 
means, to make it one, and he wilh ftill ftarve, and leave 
quite bare, the country, which he will eafily deprive of the 
means of acquiring this article : it is becaufe it is almoft 
poffible for him, who is the foie vender, to make himfelf, 
by contrivances as artful and deep as they are atrocious, the 
only buyer ; and that then he will put at pleafure the ar- 
ticle he fells at a very exorbitant price, and that which th« 
people are obliged to fell to him at a very low one. Then 
It is, that the feller, being difgufted of a branch of induftry, 
of a culture and of a labour which doth not bring hiogi an 
equivalent of his expences, everything goes to ruin, and 
the nation falls into mifery. 

The term of the exclulive privilege expires, and the 
poflefibr of it retires opulent ; but the opulence of a finale 
man, raifed upon the ruin of the multitude, is a great evil ; 
and, therefore, why hath it ijpt been obviated ? Wherefore 
is it not oppofed ? From the prejudice, as cruel as it is ab. 
furd, that it is a matter of indifference to the ftate, whether 
wealth be in the purfe of one man, or of another ; whether 
it be confined to one man, or diftributed among feveral. 
Ahfurdj becaufe in all cafes, and efpecially in thofe of great 
neceffity, the fovereign addrefl'es himfelf to the nation ; that 
is, to a great number of men, whapoffefe fcarce any thing, 
and whofe ruin is completed by the little that is taken ftoni 
them ; and to a very fmall number of men, who poffefs a 
great deal, and who give a little, or indeed who never give 
in proportion to what they poffefs, and whofe contribu- 
tion, if even it w^cre upon a level with their wealth, would 
never yield the hundredth part of what might have been 
obtained, without exadlion and without murmur, from a 
numerous fet of people in eafy circumftances. Cruel, be- 
caufe, with equal advantages, it would be an a 61 of inhu- 
manity to compel the multitude to want and to fuffer. 

Blit is. the exclufive privilege gratuitoufly granted? 
Sometimes j and it is then a mark of acknowledgment either 
4 
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for great fervicesj or for a long train of mean ferrilities, or 
the lefult of the intrigues of a feries of fubaltcrns^ houg^jt 
and fold ; one extremity of which feries comes from the 
lowcft claiTes of focicty, w^hilc the other is contiguous to 
the throne* { and that is what is called protedion. When 
fold, it is never for its full value, and that for feveral rea- 
fons. It is impoflible that the price paid for it can com^ 
penfate for the ravages it occafions. Its value cannot yet 
be known, neither by the chief of the nation, who knows 
nothing, nor by his reprefentative, who is often as ill in- 
formed, bcfidc that he is fometimes a traitor to his mafter 
and to his country ; nor eyen by the purchafer himfclf, who 
always calculates his acquifition by the rate of its leaft pro- 
duce, In a word, thefe fhameful bargains being moftly 
made in times of crifis, the adminiftration accepts a fum 
little proportioned to the value of the thing, but advanced 
in the moment of urgent neceflity, or, what is more com«^ 
mon, of urgent caprice. 

Latlly, let us examine what is the rcfult of thefe mono- 
polies repeated, and of the difafters which attend them ; the 
ruin of the ftate, and the contempt of public faith. After 
thefe ads of infidelity, which cannot be mentioned without 
exciting a blufh, the nation is plunged into defolation^ In 
the midft of feveral millions of unfortunate wretches, there 
arifes the proud head of fomc extortioners, gorged with 
riches, and infulting over the mifery of all. The empire, 
enervated, totters for fome time on the borders of the abyfs 
into which it falls, amongH the acclamations of contempt 
and ridicule from its neighbours ; unlefs Heaven fhould raife 
up a faviour in its favour, whom it always expeds, but who 
doth not always arrive, or who is foon difgulted by the gen- 
eral pcrfecutiotv he experiences from thofe villains of whom 
he is the terror. 

The obftacles wkh which the feveral governments clog 
the trade which their fubjeds cither carry on, or ought to 
carry on, among themfelves, are dill much more multiplied 
in that trade which is carried on between one date and the 
red. This jealoufy of the powers, which is almod of mo- 
derate date, might be taken for a fccret confpiracy to ruin 
each other, without advantage to any one of them. 

Thofe who govern the people exert the fame ficill in 
guarding againft the indudry of the nations^ as in preferv- 
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ing themfeWes from the artifices of intriguit^g men by whom 
they are furrounded. AAs of violence and reciprocal en- 
mity univerfaliy prevail in all parts. Some ignorant^ mean, 
and corrupt) men have filled Europe, and the whole world, 
with a multitude of unbearable reftraints, \vhich'*nave been 
more and more extended. Centinels and obftades are 
placed in every part of the fea and of the land. The tra- 
veller enjoys no tepofe, the merchant no property ; both 
are equally expofed to all the fnares of an infidious legifla- 
tion, that gives rife to crimes by its prohibitions, and to 
penalties by crimes. Men become culpable without know- 
ing it, or without defign j are arrefted, plundered, and 
taxed, without having any thing to reproach themfelvea 
with. Such is the ftace of commerce in time of peacci 
But what fhall we fay of commercial wars ? 

It is natural enough for a people, pent up in the icy 
regions of the north* to dig out iron from the bowels of 
the earth that refufes them* fubfiflence, and to reap th^ 
harveft of another nation by force of arms : hunger, which 
is reftrained by no laws, cannot violate any, and feems to 
plead an excufe for thefe hollilides. Men mult neceffarily 
live by plunder, when they have no corn. But whei^ a 
nation enjoys the privilege of an extenfive commerce, and 
can fiipply feveral other Hates from its fuperfluity, what mo- 
tive can induce it to declare war agai nit other induHripus na- 
tions, to obflru<5t their navigation and their labours ; in ar 
word, to forbid them to live^ on pain of death ? Why does 
it arrogate to itfelf an cxclufive branch of trade, a right of 
fifhing and of navigation, as if it were a matter of property, 
and as if the fea were to be divided into acres as well as the 
knd ? The motives of fuch wars are eafily difeovered : we 
know that the jealoufy of commerce is nothing more, than a 
jealoufy of power. But have any people a light toobftru£l: 
a work they cannot execute themfelves, and to condemn 
another nation to indolence, becaufe they themfelves choofc 
to be entirely given up; to it ? 

^How unnatural and contradidlory an expreflion is a war 
of commerce I Commerce is the fource and means of fub- 
lillencc ; war of deftrudion. Commerce may, poflibly, 
give rife- to war, and continue it ; but war puts a (lop to 
every branch of commerce. Whatever advantage on& na- 
tion may derive from another in trade becomes a motive of 
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iiwi^ry -and en^ulatJon to both : in war, on the contrary, 
the injury* AfFeda both ; for plunder, fire, and fword, can 
neither improve lands nor enrich mankind. The wars of com. 
merceai^^io much the more fatal, ashy the prcfcnt fupcrip- 
rity of the maritime powers over thofe of the continent, and 
of Europe over the three other parts of the world, the 
conflagration becomes general ; and that the diflenfions of 
two maritime powers ejtcite the fpirit of difeord among all 
their allies, and occafion inadivity even among the neutral 
powers. 

Coafts and feas ftained with blood, and covered with dead 
bodies ; the horrors of war extending from pole to pole, 
between Africa, Afia, and America,, as well throughout the 
fea that feparates us from the New World, as throughout 
the vaft extent of the Pacific ocean : fuch has been' the 
fpedacle exhibited in the two lall wars, in which all the 
powers of Europe have been alternately lhaken, or have 
diftinguiihed themfelves by fome remarkable exertion. Tn 
the meanwhile, the earth was depopulated, and commerce 
did not'fupply the Ioffes it had fuiiained ; the , lands were 
exbaulled by taxes, and the channels of navigation did not 
allift the progrefs of agriculture. The loans of the ftate 
previoUfly ruined the fortunes of the citixens by ufurious 
profits, the forerunners of bankruptcy. Even thofe powers 
that were vidoripus, oppreffed by the conquefts they had 
made, and having acquired a greater extent of land than 
they could keep or cultivate, were involved in the ruin of 
their enemies. The neutral powers, who were deiiroua pf 
enriching themfelves in peace, in the midft of this commo- 
tion, were expofed, and tamely fubmitted, to infults more 
difgraceful than the defeats of an open war. 

The fpirit of difeord had been transferred from the 
fovereigns to the people. The citizens of the feveral ftates 
took up arms reciprocally to plunder each other. Nothing 
was feen but merchantmen changed into, privateers : thole 
by whom they were commanded were not urged by necef- 
fity to follow this employment ; fomc of them had fortunes, 
and the others might have received advantageous lalaries 
from all fides. An inordinate pafiion for plunder was the 
only ffimuluS they had to this depravity. When they met 
with a peaceable merchantman, they were feized with a 
ferocious joy, which manifefted iifelf in the ipoft lively 
FoL VL M 
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tranfports : they were cruel, and homiddes. An enemy 
more fortunate, ftronger, or bolder, might, in their turn, 
deprive them of their prey, their liberty, arfd their life. 
But the afpe£l of a danger fo common did not diminilh 
either their avarice or their rage. This fpecies^ of frenzy 
wa« not new. It had been known in the moft diftant ages, 
and had been perpetuated from one century to another. 
Man, at all times, though not urged by the unconquerable 
ftimulus of hunger, hath fought to devour man. The 
calamity, however, which we here deplore, had never arifen 
to that pitch at which we have feen it. The adivity of 
piracy hath incrcafcd in proportion as the feas have furnirtied 
it with more means to fatisfy its avidity and its turbulent 
fyirit. 

Will nations, then, never be convinced of the neceflity of 
putting an end to thefe ad:8 of barbarifm ? Would not a 
reftraint which fhould check their progrefs prove a circum- 
ilance of evident utility.^ Wherefore muft the produdlions 
of the two worlds be either fwallowed up in the abyfs of 
the ocean, together with the veflels which convey them ; 
or become the prey of the vices and debauchery of a few 
vagabonds, defUtute of morals and of principles ? Will this 
infatuation continue much longer, or will the adminiftrators 
of empires at length open their eyes to the light ? Should 
they one day be made acquainted with their true interefts, 
with the eflential interefts of the focieties at the head of 
which they are placed, they will not limit their jpolicy to 
the clearing of the feas from pirates, but they wul extend 
it fo far, as to leave a free intcrcourfe to the connexions fub- 
fifting between their refpeXive fubjeXs, during thofe mur- 
derous and deftruXive hoftilhties which frequently harafs 
and ravage the globe. 

They arc fortunately paft thofe deplorable times, when 
the nations fought for their mutual annihilation. The 
troubles which at prefent divide Europe have not fo fatal 
an aim. It is feldom that any other objeX is propofed, than 
the reparation of fome injuftice, or the maintenance of a 
certain equilibrium between empires. The belligerent 
powers will undoubtedly endeavour to annoy and to weaken 
each other as much as poflible ; but if none of them could 
do more mifehief than they fuffered, would it not be 
generally ufcful to put a ftop to thefe calamities ? This is 
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what conftantly happens, when war fufpends the operations 
of commerce. 

Then one (late rejects the produAions and the induftry 
of the adterfe ftate, which, in its turn, rejedls her produc- 
tions and her induftry. This is, on both Tides, a diminu- 
tion of labour, of profit, and of enjoyments. The interference 
of neutral powers, in thofe circumftances, is not fo favourable 
as we arc perhaps accuftomed to confider it. Befide that 
their agency muft nccefiarily be very cxpenfive, they en- 
deavour to raife themfclvcs Upon the ruin of thofe whom they 
feem to ferve. Whatever their foil and their manufadlures 
can furnifh is fubftituted, as much as pofiible, to the pro- 
d unions of the foil and manufadlures of the armed powers, 
which frequently do not recover at the peace what the hot- 
tilities ‘made them lofe. It will therefore be always con- 
fiftent with the intcrefts of the nations which make war 
again ft each other, to continue, without reftralnt, the ex- 
changes they carried on before their diffenfions. 

All truths hold by each other. Let this truth, the im*. 
portance of which we have cftabliftied, diredl the conduct 
of governments ; and we ftiall foon fee thofe innumerable 
barriers, which, even in times of the moft profound tran- 
quillity, feparate the nations, whatever may be the affinities 
which nature or chance hath created between them, will 
exift no more. 

The moft fanguinary difputes were formerly no more than 
tranfient explofions, after which, each people repofed upon 
their arms, either defeated or triumphant. Peace, at that 
time, was peace ; but, at prefent, it is nothing more than 
a tacit war. Every ftate rejcdls foreign prodiiaions, either 
by prohibitions, or by reftraints often equivalent to prohi- 
bitions, Every ftate refufes its own, upon fuch equitable 
terms which might make them be fgught after, or extend 
their confumption. The defire of mutually annoying each 
other is extended from one pole to the other. In vain hath 
nature regulated, that, under her wife laws, every country 
fhould be opulent, powerful, and happy, from the wealth, 
the power, and the felicity, of the reft. ‘They have, unani- 
moufly as it were, difturbed this plan of univerfal benevo- 
lence, to the detriment of them all. Their ambition hath 
led them to infulate themfelves ; and this folitary fituation 
hath made them defirous of an cxclufivc profperity. Evil 
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for evil hath then been returned. Artifices have been op* 
pofed to artifices, proferiptions to profcriptlons, and fraud 
to fraud. Nations have become enervated, in attempting 
to en^vate the rival powers % and it was impoflible it mdiild 
be otherwife. The connexions of commerce are all very 
clofe. One of its branches cannot experience any oppofi- 
tion, without the others being fenfible of it. Commerce 
conneXs people and fortunes together, and ettablifhes the 
intercourfc of exchanges. It is one entire whole, ' the fe- 
veral parts of which attraX^ hipport, and balance, each 
other. It refembles the human body, all tiie parts of which 
are affeXed, when one of them doth not fulfil' the funXions 
that were defined to it. 

Would you wifh to put an end to the calamities which 
ill contrived plans have brought upon the whole eaVlh, you 
rnuft'pull down the fi tal walls with which they have ehcom- 
palTed themfelves. You nnifl reflore that happy fraternity 
which confiituted the delight of the firft ages. Let the 
people, in whatever country fate may have placed them, to 
whatever government theymay.be fubjeX, whatever rXi- 
gion they may,, profefs, communicate as freely w-itft each 
other, as the inhabitants of a hamlet with thofc of a ^Neigh- 
bouring one ; with thofe of the mofi; contiguous town ; 
and with all thofe of the fame empire ; that is to fay, free 
from duties, formalities, and predileXions. 

Then, but not before, the earth will be filled with pro- 
duXions, and tlkofeof an exquifite quality. The frenzy of 
impofitions and prohibitions hath reduced each ftate to cul- 
tivate commodities, which its foil and its climate rejeXed, 
and which were never either of good quality, or plentiful. 
The labours will be difeXed to another channel. When 
the earth can fatisfy its wants in a more pleafant way, and 
at a cheaper rate, it will turn all its aXivity to objeXs for 
which nature had deftined it ; and w'hich being ftich as they 
lliould be*, will find an advantageous mart in thofe places 
even where an enlightened fyftem of economy fliall have de- 
termined the people to rejeX them. 

Then, but not before, all nations will attain to that de- 
gree of profperity, to which they are allowed to afpire : 
they will enjoy both their own riches, and the riches ^of 
other nations. The people who had till then had fome 
(peCefs in trade, have hitherto imagined that their neigh- 
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boura couldv-only nvakp their own. trade flourifli at the ex-* 
pence of theirs. This prefumption had made them behold 
with an. anxious- and fufpicioua eye the efforts that were 
made to improve their fituation ; and had excited them to 
interrupt, *by the manoeuvres of an adive and unjuft cupi- 
dity, labours the confequences of which they dreaded. 
They will alter their condud, when, they (hall have under- 
ftoodr that the natural and moral order of things is fub- 
verted by the prefent (late of them ; that the idlenefs of 
one country is hurtful to all the reft, either becaufeit con^ 
demns them to more labour, or becaufeit deprives them of 
fome’Cnjoyments that foreign induftry, far from confining 
theirs^ will extend it ; that the more benefits (hall be muh 
tijiiied anoundethem, the more' eafy it will be for them Lo 
extend? fcheii? conveniences and their exchanges ; that* theif 
harrefta^apd their manufadurcs muft ncceffarily fall to ruin, 
ifrthfi^raama, andtheir returns, are, to be deficient; that 
ftatesi asr well ds individuals, have^a vifUjle intereft, habft- 
uallyi. to feUiattte higheft price poifthle,^ and 
at, the highfift {wice p^ble ; and. that.this4ouWe.a4v;Wt- 
agfiroanj be-fbund <)nly’ in the gr^atefl poflibk competition, 
and in the greateft affluence, between the fellers: and t!>e 
purchafers. This is the intereft of every government, and 
it is therefore the intereft of all of them. 

Let it not be faid, that, in the fyftem of a general and 
illimited liberty, fome people would acquire a too deter- 
mined afeendant over the reft. The new plans, will not de- 
prive any ftate of its foil or of its genius. Whatever ad- 
vantages each may have had in times of prohibition, it will 
preferve under the guidance of better principle. Its utility* 
will even increafe confiderably, becaufe its neighbours, en- 
joying more wealth, will more and more extend its con- 
fumptions. 

If there exifted a country which might be allowed to 
have fome diflike to the abolition of the prohibitive govern- 
ment, it undoubtedly would be that which improvident 
nature hath condemned to an eternal poverty. Accuf- 
tomed to rejetfl, by fumptuary laws, the delights of more 
fortunate countries, they might be apprehenfive that a com- 
inu|j^ication entirely free, with them, might fubvert their 
max^irw, corrupt their morals, and pave the way for their 
riiin. Thefe alarms would be ill-founded. Except, per- 
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Laps, a few moments of illufion, every nation would regu. 
late their wants by their abilities. 

Happy, then, and infinitely happy, will be that power, 
which fhall be the firft to difcncumber itfelf of the reftraints, 
the taxes, and the prohibitions, which in all parts opprefs 
and flop the progrefs of commerce. Attra^led by the li- 
berty, the facility, the fafcty, and the multiplicity, of ex- 
changes ; the (hips, the produdions, the commodities, and 
the merchants, of all countries, will crowd into their ports* 
The caufcs of fo fplendid a profperity will foon be under- 
flood ; and the nations, renouncing their ancient errors and 
their deftru^live prejudices, will haften to adopt principles 
fo fertile in favourable events. The revolution will become 
general. Clouds will he difpelled in all parts ; a fcrenc fky 
wjll fhinc over the face of the whole globe, and nature will 
rcfume the reins of the world. Then, or never, will that 
univerfal p^ace arife, which a warlike but humane monarch 
did not think to be a chimerical idea. If fo defirable and 
fo little cxpeded a bencBt fhould not ifluc from this new 
order of things, from this great unfolding of reafon, atleafl 
the general felicity of men will be eftablifhed upon a more 
folid bafis; 

Agncuhure. Commerce, w^hich naturally arifes from 
agriculture, returns to it by its bent and 
by its circulation. Thus it is that the rivers return to the 
fea, which has produced them, by the exhalation of its wa- 
ters into vapours, and by the fall of thofe vapours into 
waters. The flow of gold brought by the circulation and 
confumptlon of the fruits of the earth, returns, at length 
into the fields, there to produce all the neceffaries of life 
and the materials of commerce. If the lands be not culti- 
vated, all commerce is precarious ; becaufe it is deprived of 
its original fupplies, which arc the prodii6lions of nature. 
Nations that are only maritime, or commercial, enjoy, it is 
true, the fruits of commerce ; but the tree of it belongs to 
thofe people who cultivate it. Agriculture is therefore the 
firft and real opulence of a Hate. 

Thcfe benefits were not enjoyed in the infancy of the 
world. The firft inhabitants of the globe relied only ypon 
chance, and upon their dexterity, for procuring to them* 
fclves an uncertain fcbfiftcncc. They wandered fromone 
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region to another. IncefTantly abforbed in the ideas 
want or fear, they reciprocally fled from, or dellroyed, each 
other. The earth was ftirred up, and the miferies of a va- 
gabond k*fc were alleviated. In proportion as agriculture 
was extencled, mankind were multiplied with the means of 
fubfiftence. Nations, and even great ones, were formed. 
Some of them difdained the fource of their profperity, and 
were puniftied for that ferifelefs pride by invafions. Upon 
the ruins of vaft monarchies, funk in lethargy, by the ne- 
gle£l of ufeful labours, new dates arofe ; which having, in 
their turn, contra^led the habit of trading the care of their 
fubfidcnce to their flaves, were not able to rcfid the nationa 
ftimulated either by indigence or barbanfm. 

Such was the fate of Rome. Proud of the fpoils of the 
univerfe, fhe held in contempt the rural occupations of her 
founders, and of her modilludrious citizens. Her country- 
places were filled with delightful retreats. She fubfidcd 
only upon foreign contributions. The people, corrupted by 
perpetual profunons, abandoned the labours of tillage. All 
the ufeful or honourable places were purchafed with abun- 
dant didributions of corn. Hunger gave the law in the 
comitia. All the orders of the republic were no longer go- 
verned by any thing but hunger and amufement- Then 
the empire fell to rum, dedroyed rather by its internal vices, 
than by the barbarians who tore it to piccesr 

The contempt which the Romans had fiJ? agriculture, 
in tlie intoxication of thofc conqueds which had given them 
the whole world without their cultivating it, was perpetu- 
ated. It was adopted by thofc favage hordes, who, de- 
droying by the fword, a power which was edablifhed by it, 
left to the vaflals the clearing of the lands, of which they 
referved to themfelvcs the fruits and the property. Even 
in the age fublcquent to the difeovery of the Ead and Wed 
Indies, this truth was unattended to ; whether in Europe 
the people were too much engaged in wars of ambition or 
religion to confidcr it ; or whether the conqueds made by 
Portugal and Spain beyond the feas, having brought us 
treafures without labour, we contented ourfelves with en- 
joying them by encouraging luxury and the arts, before 
any method had been thou^t of to fecure thefe riches. 

But the time came, when plunder ceafed, having no ob- 
ject on which it could be cxcrcifed. When the conquered 
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laftds in the New World, aft^r having been much conteft* 
ed' for, were divided, it became neceffaiy to cultivate them, 
and to fupport the colonifte who fettled there. As thefe 
were natives of Europe, they cultivated for that country 
fuch produdfione as it did not fumifli, atid reqliir^ in re- 
turn filch provifions as cuftom had made natural to them. 
In proportion as the colonies were peopled, and as the 
number of failors and manufaiffurers incr^afed with the in- 
creafe of produAions, the lands muft nccelFardy furnilh a 
greater quantity of fubfiftence for the inerCafe of popula- 
tion, and an augmentation of indigenous commodities^ for 
foreign articles of exchange and confumption. The la- 
borious employment of navigation, and the fpoiJing of 
provifions in the tranfport, caufing a greater lofs of mate- 
rials and produce, it became neccilary to cultivate the earth 
with the greateft care and afiiduity, in order to render it 
more fruitful. The confumption of American commodiv 
tiesi hr from leffening that of European productions^ 
febwed only to increafe and extend it upon all the feasj in 
all the portsi and in all thc cities^ wherer commerce andfin^*; 
dnftry prevailed. Thus the people who were the moft’ 
commercial neccffarily becarae, atsthe fame timie, the greats 
eft promoters of agriculture. 

England firft conceived the ideaiof this new fyftem. She 
eftablifhed and encouraged it by honours and premiums 
propofed to tiff planters. A medal was ftricken, and pre- 
fented to the duke of Bedford, with the following inferip- 
tion : For having planted oak. Triptolemus and Ceres 
were adorned in antiquity only from fimilar motives ; and 
^ct temples and altars are ftill creAcd to indolent monks. 
The God of nature will not fuffer that mankind ihould 
perifh. He hath implanted in all noble and generous 
minds, in the hearts of all people and of enlightened mo^ 
rarchs, this idea, that labour is the firft duty of man, and 
that the moft important of all labours is that of cultivat- 
ing the land. The reward that attends agriculture, the 
fatisfying of our wants, is the heft encomium that can be 
made of it. “ If I had a fubjedl who could produce two 
blades of corn inftcad of one,” faid a monarch, “ I 
** ftiould prefer him to all the men of political genius in 
“ the ftate.’' How much is it robe lamented, that fuch 
a king and fuch an opinion arc merely the fidlion of SwiftV 
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brain ? But a nation' that can produce fuch writers mufl: 
neccffarily confirm the truth of this fublime idea; and ac- 
cordingly we find that England doubled the produce of its 
cultivatiqp. 

Europefhad this great example for more than half a cen- 
tury under her eye^ without its making a fufficient im- 
prtflion upon her to induce her to follow it. The French, 
who, under the adminiftration of three cardinals, had 
fcarce been allowed to turn their thoughts to public affairs, 
ventured at length, in 1750, to write on fubjedls of im* 
portance and general utility. The undcrtakitig of an Uni- 
verfal di^ionary of arts and fcicncics brought cver^ great 
obje(5l to view, and exercifed the tlioughts of cveiy man of 
genius and of knowledge. Montefquieu wrote the Spirit 
of laws, and the boundaries of genius were extended. Na- 
tural hifiovy was written by a French Pliny, who furpafled 
Greece and Rome in the knowledge and defeription of na- 
ture. This hiftory, bold and fublime as its fubjeCi, warm- 
ed the imagination of every readerj and powerfully excited 
them to fuck inquiries as a nation cannot relinquifh with-* 
out returning into a (fate of barbanfm. It was then that 
a great number of fubje^Sts became fenfiblc of the real 
wants of their country. Government itfelf feemed^o per- 
ceive that all kinds of riches originated from the earth, 
'Phey granted fom« encouragement to agriculture, out 
without having the courage to remove the obfiacles which 
prevented its improvement. 

The French hufbandman doth not yet enjoy the happi- 
nefs of being taxed only in proportion to his abilities. Ar- 
bitrary iinpoiis (till moled and ruin him. Jealous or rapa- 
cious neighbours have it always in their power to exercife 
either their cupidity or their revenge againft him. A bar- 
]3arous colle^or, a haughty lord, an arrogant and author- 
ifed moiwpoUfi, a man raifed to fortune, and who is a 
greater defpot than all the reft, may humiliate, beat, and 
plunder him ; they may deprive him, in a word, of all the 
rights of mankind,^ of property, of fafety, and of liberty. 
Degraded by this kind of abjt^l ftate, his clothes, his man- 
ners, his language, become an objcdl of derifion for all the 
other claffes of fociety ; and authority often gives a fanc- 
tion by its condudf to this excefs of extravagance. 

I have heard dup(d and ferocious flatefinani and the 
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indignatron which he excited in me almoft prompts me to 
name him, and to give up his memory to the execration of 
all fcnfible men ; I have heard him fay, that the labours of 
the field were fo hard, that, if the cultivator were allowed 
to acquire fome eafe in hia circumftances, he would forfake 
his plough, and leave the lands untilled. Hia advice was 
therefore to perpetuate labour by mifery, and to condemn 
to eternal indigence the man, without the fweat of whofe 
brow he muft have been ftarved to death. He ordered 
that the oxen fhould be fattened, while he curtailed the 
fubfiftence of the hufbandman. He governed a province, 
and yA he did not conceive that it was the impofiibility of 
acejuiring a fmall degree of eafe, and not the danger of 
fatigue, which difgufted the huibandman of hia condition. 
He did not know that the ftate into which men are anxious 
to enter, is that which they, hope to quit by the acquifition 
of riches ; and that however hard may be the daily labours 
of agriculture, it will neverthelcfs find more votaries in 
proportion aa the reward of its labours fhall be more cer- 
tain and more abundant. He had not noticed, that in the 
towns there were a multitude of emplo^^mcnta, which, al- 
though they (hortened the lives of thofc who were engaged 
in them/ yet this did not deter others from following them. 
He did not know, that, in fome countries of vaft extent, there 
■were miners who voluntarily devoted themfelves to deftruc- 
tion in the bowels of the earth, and that even before they 
were thirty years of age, upon condition of reaping from 
this facrifice clothes and provifions for their wives and child- 
ren. It had never fuggefted itfelf to him, that, in all pro- 
feflions, that fort of ealc in circumftances, which admits of 
calling in affiftance, alleviates the fatigue of them ; and 
that inhumanly to exclude the peafant from the clafs of 
proprietors, was to put a ftop to the progrefs of the firft of 
the arts, which could not become flouriihing, as long as 
the perfon who tilled the earth was obliged to till it for 
another. This ftatefman had never compared with his own 
immenfe vineyards that fmall portion of vines belonging to 
his vinc-drefler, nor known the difference there is between 
the foil cultivated for one's felf and that which is cultivated 
for others. 

Fortunately for France, all the agents of government 
have not had fuch deftrudive prejudices ; and more fortun- 
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ately ftill, the obftacles which impeded the improvement 
of the lands and of agriculture in that country have been 
often overcome. Germany, and after that the northcra 
climates, Jiave been attradled by the tafte of the age, which 
fenfible men had turned towards thefe great objeds, Thefe 
vaft. regions have at length underftood that the moft exten- 
five countries were of no value, if they were not rendered 
ufeful by a perfeverance in labour; that the clearing of a 
foil extended it ; and that territories the leaft favoured by 
nature might become fertile by prudent and ikilful expen- 
ditures bellowed upon them. A multipKcity and a variety, 
of productions have been the reward of fo judicious a pro- 
ceeding. Nations, who have been in want of the nccef- 
faries of life, have been enabled to furnini provifions even 
to the fouthern parts of Europe. 

But how is it poflible that men, .fituated upon fo rich a 
territory, fhould have wanted foreign afliltance to fubfifl ? . 
llie great excellence of the territory l^^th been perhaps the 
true reafon of this. In the countries which were not fo 
favourably treated by nature, it hath been neceflary that 
the cultivator ihould have confidexable funds, that he fliould 
condemn himfelf to alliduous watchings, in order to acquire 
from the bofom of an ungrateful or rebellious foil harveils 
moderately plentiful. Under a more’ fortunate fky, it was 
only neceilary for him, as it were, to fcratch the earth ; ; 
and this advantage hath plunged him into mifery and indo- 
lence. The climate hath ftill increafed his misfortunes, . 
which have been completed by religious inftitutions. 

The fabbath, confideHng it even only under a political 
point of view, is an admirable inftitution. Il was proper 
to give a ftated day of reH to makind, that they might 
have time, to recover themfelves, to lift up their eyes to 
heaven, to enjoy life with refledlion, to meditate upon pad 
events, to reafon upon prefent tranfaflions, and in fome 
mcafurc to form plans for the future. But by multiplying 
thofe days of inadivity, hath not that which was eftab- 
lifhed for the advantage of individuals and of focicties, 
been converted into a calainity for them ? Would not a 
foil, which (hould be ploughed three hundred days in the 
year by ftrong men and vigorous animals, yield double the 
produce of that which (hould only be worked one hundred 
and fifty days in the year ? What ftrange infatuation ! I 
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Torrents of blood’ have been Ihed an infinite number of 
times to prevent the difmcmbcring of a territory, or to in- 
creafe its extent ; and yet the powers intrufted with the 
maintenaVict'aiid happinefs of empires, have patiefitly fuf- 
fefed that a prieft, fometimes even a foreign prlelt, (hould 
invade fucceflively one third of this territory, by the pro- 
portional diminution of tabour, which alone could fertilize 
itr This inconceivable diforder hath ccafcd in feveral 
Hates, but it continues in the fouth of Europe. This is 
one of the greateft ohllaclea to the increafe of its fubfift- 
ft^nce and of its population. The importance of agricul- 
ture begins, however, to be perceived : even Spain hath ex- 
erted hcrfelf ; and for want of inhabitants, who would em- 
ploy themfelves in the labours of the field, fhe hath at laft 
invited foreigners to till her uncultivated provinces. 

N'otwithllanding this almoll univerfal emulation, it muft 
be acknowledged that agriculture hath not made the fame 
progrefs as the other^lrts. Since the revival of letters, the 
genius of men hath meafured the earth, calculated the mo- 
tion of the flars, and weighed the air. It hath penetrated 
through the darknefs which concealed from it the natural 
and moral fyllem of the world. By inveftigating nature, . 
it hath difeovered an infinite number of fecrets, with which 
all the faiences have enriched themfelves. Its empire hath 
extended itfelf over a multitude of obje<5ts neccITary to the 
happinefs of mankind. In this ferment of men^s minds, 
experimental philofophy,' which had but very imperfedlly 
enlightened ancient philofophy, hath too feldom turned its 
obfervations towards the important part of the vegetable 
fyllem. The different qualities of the foil, the number of 
which is fo various, are Hill unknown, as well as the kind 
of foil which is the beft adapted to every produdion ; the 
quantity and the quality of the feeds which it is proper to 
low in them ; the feafons jnoft propitious for ploughing, 
fowing, and reaping, them ; and the fpecies of manure fit 
to increafe their fertility. No better information is pro- 
cured concerning the mod advantageous manner of multi- 
plying flocks, of breeding afld of feeding them, and of 
improving their fleece. No greater light hath been thrown 
upon the cultivation of trees. Wc have fcarce any but im- 
perfect notions concerning all thefe articles of primaryme- 
celTity, fuch as have been tranfmitted to us by a blind fout- 
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ine, of by pra6Uce fbllowed with little reflexion, Europe, 
would be ftill left advanced in this knowledge^ were it not 
for the obfervations* of a few Englilh writers^ who have fuc- 
ceCded in eradicating foiTie prejudices, and in introducing 
fcveral excellent methods. This zeal for the firll of arts 
hath been communicated to the cultivators of their nation. 
Fairchild, one of them, hath carried his enthufiafai fo far, 
as to order that the dignity of his profeflion fhould be an- 
nually celebrated by a public difeourfe. His will was com- 
plied with for the firft time in 1760, in St. Leonard’s 
church in London ; and this ufeful ceremony hath never 
been omitted fince that period. 

It is a faft fomewhat remarkable, though it might na^ 
rurally be expefted, that men fhould have returned to the 
exercife of agriculture, the firft of the arts, only after they 
]\ad facceffively tried the reft. It is the common progref- 
fion of the human mind not to regain the right path till 
after it hath txhaufted kfclf in piirfuing falfc tracks. It is 
always advancing ; and as it rclinquilhed agriculture to 
purfue commerce and the enjoyments of luxury, it foon tra- 
verfed over the different arts of life, and returned at laft to 
agriculture, which is the fouroe and foundation of all the 
reft, and to which it devoted its whole attention, from the 
fame motives of intereft that had made it quit it before. 
Thus the eager and inquifitive man, who voluntarily banifhea 
himfelf from his own country in his youth, wearied with 
his conftant excurfions, returns at laft to live and die in hia 
native land. 

Every thing, indeed, depends uppn, and arifes from, the 
cultivation of land. It forms the internal ftrength of 
ftates, and occafions riches to circulate into them from 
without. Every power which comes fom any other fource 
is artificial and precarious, cither confidered in a natural or 
moral light. Induftry and commerce, which do not di- 
redly afft^d the agriculture of a country, are in the power 
of foreign nations, who may either difpute thefe advan- 
tages through competition, or deprive the country of them 
through envy. This may be effefted cither by eftablifhing 
the fame branch of induftry among thcmfelves, or by fup* 
preifing the exportation of their own un wrought materials^ 
or the fejtportafiOti of thofe materials when manufa(^ur^. 
But a country well cultivated occafions an incrcafc of po** 
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pulation, and riches are the natural confequence of that in- 
cieafe* This is not the teeth, which the dragon fows to 
bring forth foldiers to deftroy each other ; it is the milk of 
Juno, which peoples the heavens with an innumerable mul- 
titude of ftars, 

^ The government, therefore, Hiould rather be attentive to 
the fupport of the country places than of great cities. 
The firll may be confidercd as parents and, nurlerics always 
fruitful, the others only as daughters which are often un- 
grateful an4 barren. The cities can fcarce fubfift but from 
the fuperiluous part of the population and produce of the 
countries. Even the fortihed places and ports of trade,.,, 
which feem to be conneded with the whole world by their 
fhips, which diffufe more riches than they pofTefs, do not, 
however, attra(fl all the treafurcs they difpenfe, but by 
means of the produce of the countries that furround them. 
The tree muft, therefore, be watered at its root. The 
cities will only be flourifhing in proportion as the fields, are 
fruitful. 

But this fertility depends Hill lefs upon the foil than upon 
the inhabitants. Some countries, though fituated under a 
climate the mod favourable to agriculture, produce lefs 
than others inferior to them in every refpe6l, becaufe the 
efforts of nature are impeded in a thoufand ways by the 
form of their government* In all parts where the people 
are attached to the country by property, by the fccurity 
of their funds and revenues, the lands will fiourifh ; in all 
parts where privileges are not confined to the cities, and la- 
bour in the countries, every proprietor will be fond of the 
inheritance of his anceftors, will incrcafe and embellifh it 
by afiiduous cultivation, and his children will be multiplied 
in proportion to his means, and thefe be increafed in pro- 
portion to his children. 

It is, therefore, the intcreft of government to favour, the 
hufbandman, in preference to all the indolent claffes of fo- 
cicty. Nobility is but an odious diflindlion, when it is not 
founded upon ferviccs of real and evident utility to the 
flate ; fuch as the defence of the nation againft the en- 
croachments of conqueft, and againft the enterprifes of 
dcfpotifm. The nobles furnifh only a precarious, and 
oftentimes fatal, affiftance ; when, after having led aa effe- 
minate and licentious life in the cities, they can only afford 
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a weak defence for their country upon her fleets and in her 
armies, and afterwards return to court, to folicit, as a re- 
ward for their bafenefs, places and honours, which are re- 
volting and burthenfome to the nation. The clergy are a 
fet of mdh ufclefs, at lead, to the earth, even when they 
are employed in prayer. But when, with fcandalous mo- 
rals, they preach a dodrine which is rendered doubly in. 
credible and impradlcable from their ignorance and from 
their example ; when, after having difgraced, diferedited, 
and overturned, religion, by a variety of abufes, of fophifms, 
of injuftices, and ulurpations, they wirti to fupport it by 
perfecution ; then this privileged, indolent, and turbulent, 
clafs of men, become the moft dreadful enemies of the ftatc 
and of the nation. The only good and refpcdablc part of 
them that remains, is that portion* of the clergy who arc 
moft defpifed and moft burthened with duty, and who, be- 
ing fituatcd among the lower clafs of people in the country, 
labour, edify, advife, comfort, and relieve, a multitude of 
unhappy men. 

The hulbandmen deferve to be preferred by government 
even to the manufadurers, and the profeffors of either the 
mechanical or liberal arts. To encourage and to proted 
the arts of luxury, and at the fame time ncgled the culti- 
vation of the land, that fource of induftry to which they 
owe their cxiftence and fupport, is to forget the order of 
the feveral relations between nature and fociety. To fa- 
vour the arts, and to ncgled agriculture, *58 the fame thing 
as to remove the bafis of a pyramid, in order to finifh the 
top* The mechanical arts engage a fufiicient number of 
hands by the allurement of the riches they procure, by the 
comforts they fupply the workmen with, by the cafe, plea- 
furca, and convcniencies, that arife in cities where the fc- 
veral branches of induftry unite. It is the life of the huf- 
bandman that ftands in need of encouragement for the hard 
labours it is expofed to, and of indemnification for the 
Ioffes and vexations it fuftains. The hulbandman is placed 
at a diftance from every objed that can either excite his 
ambition or gratify his curiofity. He lives in a ftate of fc- 
paration from the diftindions and pleafures of fociety. He 
cannot give his children a polite education, without fending 
them at a diftance from him, nor place them in fuch a fitu« 
ation as may enable them to diftinguifh and advance them- 
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fclvcs by the fortune they may acquire. He does not en- 
joy the facrifices he makes for them, while they arc edu- 
cated at a diilaiicc from him. In a word, he undergoes all 
the fad^s that are incident to man, without enjoying his 
pleafuree, unlcfs fupported by the paternal care of govern- 
ment-. Every thing is burthen fame and humiliating to 
him, even the taxes, the very name of which fometimes 
makes his condition more wretched thau any other. 

'MSen are naturally attached to the liberal arts by the bent 
of their talents, which makes this attachment grow up into 
a kind of paffiou; and likewife by the confideration they 
refl'e<^l' on thole who diftmguilh themfelves in the purfuit of 
them. It is not poflible to adndre the works of genius, 
without elleeming and careiling the perfons endowed with 
that valuable gift of nature. But the man devoted to- the 
labours of hiifhandry, if he cannot enjoy in quiet what he 
pofTefl'es, and what he gathers.; if he be incapable of im^ 
proving the benefits of his condition^ bccaufe the fweets of 
it are taken from him ; if the military fervice, if vallalage 
aud taxes are to deprive him of his child, his cattle, and his 
r(nn, nothing remains for him but to imprecate both the 
fky and tlie land that torment him, and to abandon his 
iields and his country. 

A wife government cannot, therefore, refufe to pay its 
principal attention to agriculture,, without endangering its 
very exigence : the moTt ready and effedtuai means of af* 
lifting it, is to favour the multiplication of every kind of 
produdion, by the moft free and general circulation. 

An unreltrained liberty in the exchange of commodities 
retidere a people at the fame time commercial aud attentive 
to agvicukure, it extends the views of the farmer towards 
trade, and thofe of the merchant towards cultivation. It 
connc(fl6 them to each otiicr by fuch relations, as are regu- ' 
lar and conHant. Ail men belong equally to the. villages 
and to the cities, and there is a reciprocal communication 
maintained between the provinces. The circulation of 
commodities- brings on in reality the golden age, in wluch 
flttcams of milk and honey arc mid to have flowed through 
the plains. All th^ lands are cultivated ; the meadows axe 
favourable to tillage by the cattk they feed ; the -growth 
of corn promotes that of vines, by fumiflting a conftaoc 
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and certain fubfiftfcnce to him who neither fowa nor reaps^ 
but plants, prunes, and gathers. 

Let us now confidbr the efFeds of a contrary fyllem, atlJ 
attempt to regulate agriculturir, and the circnlation of its 
produce, particular laws ; .and let us obferve what cala- 
mities will enlue. Power will not only be defiroas of ob- 
ferving and being informed of every action, but will even 
want to ailBhie every important to itfelf, in confequcnce 
of which nothing will fucceed. Men will be led like their 
cattle, or tranfported like their com ; they will be collcdcd 
and difperfed at the will of a tyrant, to be flaughtcred in 
war, or perifli upon fleets, or in different colonies. That 
which conftitates the life of a date wiU become its deftruc- 
tiori. Neither the lands nor the people will profper, and 
the dates will tend quickly to their diffolution ; that is, to 
that reparation which is always preceded by the maffacre 
of the people^ as- well* their tyrantSi, Wha^ will them 
be^me of thanUla^iuivst 

Agriculture gives birth to the arts, Manufadutcu . 
when k w carried to th^ dcgjtee of plenty^ 
which glw men icifure to invent, and procure themfclvce. 
the conveniences of life; and when k hasoccafioneda pm** 
pulation fufficiently numerous to be employed in other U« 
bours' befide thofc of the land^ then a people muft ncctrf.T 
farily become cither foldiers; navigators, or manufe£turcrs;* 
Aafooii as war has changed the rude and faVage manners of 
a laborious people ; as loon as it has nearly circumferibed 
the extent of their empire ; thofe men who were before en- 
gaged in the exercife of arms muft then apply themfelvea 
to the management of the oar, the ropes, the fciflars, or the 
fliuttle ; in a word, of all the inftruments of commerce and 
induftry for the land, which fupported fuch a number of 
men without the afliftance of their own labour, does not any 
more Hand in need of it. As the arts ever have a country 
of their own, their peculiar place of refuge, where they are 
carried on and flouriflvin tranquillity, it is eafier to repair 
thkher in fearch of them, than to wait at home till they 
fhall have grown up, and advanced with the tardy progref- 
lion of ages, and the favour of chance, which prefidca over 
the difeoveries of genius. Thus every nation of Europe 
that has had any induftry, has borrowed the moft confidijr- - 
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able ihare of the arts from Afia. Their inTention feems to 
hare been coeval with mankind. 

The beauty and fertility of thofc climates have always 
produced a moft numeroai race of people, as well as abun- 
dance of fruits of all kinds. There laws and arts, the ofF- 
fpring of genius and tranquiUity, have arifen from the lia- 
bility of empires ; and luxury, the fource of every enjoy- 
ment that attends induftry, has fprung out of t®e richnefs 
of the foil. India, China, Perfia, and Egypt, were in 
polTcflion not only of all the trcafurcs of nature, but alfo of 
the moil brilliant inventions of ajjt. War in thefe countries 
hath often dcftroyed every monument of genius, but they 
rife again out of their own ruins, as well as mankind. Not 
Unlike thofc laborious fwarms we fee perilh in their hives by 
the wintry blall of the north, and which reproduce thcm- 
fclvcs in Ipring, retaining ilill the fame love of toil and or- 
der, there ^re certain Aliatic nations which have ftill pre* 
ferved the arts of luxurv with the materials that fupply 
them, notwithllanding the invafions and conquells of the 
Tartars. 

It was in a country fucccffivcly fubdued by the Scythians, 
Romans, and Saracens, that the nations of Europe, which 
not even chriftianity nor time could civilize, recovered the 
arts and fcienccs, without endeavouring to difeover them. 
The crufadcs cxhaulled the fanatic zeal of thofc who en- 
gaged in them, and changed their barbarous manners at 
Conftantinopic. It was by journeying to vifit the tomb of 
their Saviour, who was born in a manger, and died on a 
crofs, that they acr aired a lafte for magnincence, pomp, 
and wealth. By them the Afiatic grandeur was introduced 
into the courts of Europe. Iialy, the feat from whence re- 
ligion fpread her empire over other countiies, was the flrll 
to adopt a fpecies of iudultry that was of benefit to her 
temples, the ceremonies of her worfirip, and thofe procef- 
jlons which ferve to keep up devotion by means of the 
feufes, when once it has engaged the heart, Chrilllan 
Rome, after having borrowed her rites from the eaftern 
nations, was dill to draw from thence the wealth by which 
they are fupported. 

Venice, whofe galleys were ranged under the banner of 
liberty, could not fail of being induftrious. The people of 
Italy edabliflied manufadlures and were a long time in pof- 
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fcffion of all the arts, even when the conqueft of the Eaft 
and Weft Indies had caufed the treafurcs of the whole 
world to circulate in Europe. Flanders derived her manual 
arts from^ Italy ; England obtained thofc ftie eftablifhed 
from Flanders ; and France borrowed the general induftry 
of all countries. Of the Engh'fh Ihc purchafed her ftocking- 
looms, which work ten tinacs as faft as the needle. The 
number of hands^unoccupied from the introduction of the 
loom, were employed in making of lace, which was taken 
from the Flemings. Paris furpafled Pcrfia in her carpets, 
and Flanders in her tapeftry, in [the elegance of her pat- 
terns, and the beauty of her dyes ; and excelled Venice in 
the tranfparency and fize of her mirrors. France learned 
to difpenfe with part of her filks fhe received from Italy, 
and with English broad cloths. Germany, together with 
her iron and copper mines, has always preferved the fuperi- 
ority ftic had acquired in melting, tempering, ar^d working, 
up thofc metals. But the art of giving the poHfti and 
fhion to every article that can be concerned in the orna- 
ments of luxury and the convcnicncies of life, feems to be- 
long peculiarly to the French ; whether it be that, from 
the vanity of pleafing others, they find the means of fuc- 
cceding by all the outward appearances of brilliant fliow ; 
or that in reality grace and cafe arc the conftant atten- 
dants of a people naturally lively and gay, and who by m- 
ftinCl are in poflefilon of tafte. 

Every people given to agriculture ought to have arts to 
employ their materials, and Ihould multiply their produc- 
tions to maintain their artifts. Were they acquainted only 
with the labours of the field, their indqftry muft be confined 
in its caufe, its means, and its effeClp. Having but few 
wants and defires, they would exert ihemfelves but little, 
employ fewer hands, and work lefs time. Their cultiva- 
tion would neither be extended nor improved. Should fiich 
a people be poflefled of more arts than materials, they muft 
be indebted to ftrangers, who would ruin their manufac- 
tures, by finking the price of their articles of luxury, and 
raifing the value of their fubfiftence. But when a people, 
engaged in agriculture, join induftry to property^ the cul- 
ture of their produce to the art of working it up, they have 
then within themfelves every thing necefiary for their ex- 
iftcnce and prefervation, every fource of greatnefs and prof- 
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perity f Such a people * it eiMlow!B4 with^a power of accom-" 
pliihittgrcyery thing: they, wifh, aud ftimulated with a defirc 
of ao^uirtiig. every thing that h pofllble. 

Nothing is more< favourable to hbefty than thaarts ; k 
may be faid to be their element^ and that they are, in their 
nature^ citizens of the world. Ah able artift may work in 
every country, becaufe he works for the world in general. 
Genius and abilities everywhere avoid ilavery, while foldiers 
find it in all parts. When, through tber^ant of toleration 
in the clergy, the proteftants. were driven out of France, 
they opened to theinfclvea a refuge in- every civilized ftate 
in Europe i but prieds,, banifhed from their own country, 
have found no a^lum any where ; not even in Italy, the pa- 
rent of monaohifm and intoleration. 

The' arts multiply the means of acquiring richeg,. and 
contribute, by a greater diAributioa of wealth, to<amore 
cquicabls repartitioft of propeity-r Thus ;ia prevented tbi^ 
CQOccffivrrtiMtqufdky among men* the- unhappy confequcnco 
of/opprcfiioii, tyraiutyi> 2 ^ lethargic date,!of a whokrpaot 
jde. ,, 

IDowinanFobjedbiof inftru&km and' admiration doth not 
the moftF cnlrghtened man find iu manufactures^ and workt 
(hops ! To :ftudy thC) production^ of nature is undoubtedly 
beautiful; but is k n<H more inlerefting to know the dif» 
ferent means; made ufe of by the arts, either to alleviate the 
misfortunes, or to increafe the enjoyments, of life ? Should 
\vc be in ftarch of genius, let us go into the workfhops, and 
there we (hall find it under a thoufand different forms. If 
one man alone had been the inventor of the manufacture 
for figured fluffs, he would have difplayed more intelligence 
than Leibnitz or Newton ; and I may venture to fay, that 
there is no problem in the mathematical principles of the 
latter, more dillicult to be folved, than that of weaving a 
thread by the aflillance of a machine. Is it not a fhameful 
thing to fee the objeCts which fuj round us viewing them- 
felves in a glafs, while they are unacquainted with the manner 
ill which glafs is melted ; or clothing themfelves in velvet 
to keep out the cold, while they know not how it is manu- 
faClured ? Let me n who are well informed, go and affifl 
with their knowledge the wr etc lieil artifim, condemed bliiKily 
to follow the routine he lias been uivd to, and they may be 
certain of being indemnified by the fecrcts he will impart i% 
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thetn. USie torch tif todoftry fcrvca to cnjlrgbten at once a 
vaft horizon. .No>art ia fingle : tlie greater part of » them 
have their forms/ modes, kdWumente, and elements, that 
ate pecuhar to them. The mechanics themfelvcs have con- 
tributed prodig ioufly to extend the ftudy of mathematics. 
Every branch of the genealogical tree of fcience has un- 
folded itfelf with the progrefs of the arts, as well liberal as 
manual. Mines, mills, the manufadure and dying of cloth, 
have enlarged the fphere of .philofophy and natural hiftory^ 
Luxury has given rife to the art of enjoyment, which is 
entirely dependent on the liberal arts. As-foon as arch i- 
tedurc admits of ornaments without, it brings with it de- 
corations for the infide of our houfes ; while fculpturc and 
painting are at the fame time employed in: the cmbellllhment 
and adorning of the edihee. The art of defign is applied 
to our drefs and furniture. The pencil, ever fertile in new 
defigns, is varying without end its flcetchcs and (hades on 
our duffs and our porcelain. The powers of genius are ex- 
erted in compofing at leifurc maderpieces of poetry and 
eloquence, or thofe happy fydems of policy and philofophy, 
which redore to the people their natural rights, and to fo- 
vereigns all their glory, which confid in reigning over the 
heart and the mind, over the opinion and will, of their fub- 
jeds, by the means of reafon and equity. 

Then it is that the arts produce that fpirit of fociety 
which conditutes the happioefs of civil life ; which gives 
relaxation to the more leridus occirpatioiis, by entertain- 
ments, (hows, concerts, converfations, in (hurt, by every 
fpecies of agreeable amufement. Eafe gives to every vir- 
tuous enjoyment an air of liberty, which connecls and 
mingles the fevcral ranks of men. Employment adds a va- 
lue or a charm to the pleafures ^lat are its rccompenfe. 
Every citizen depending upon the produce of his indudry 
for fubfidence, has leifurc for all the agreeable or toilfome 
occupations of life, as well as that repofe of miiui which 
Jeadson to tlie fweets of fleep. Many, indeed, falls vidfims 
to avarice) but dill lefs than to war or fuperdition, the con- 
tinual fcourges of an idle people. 

After the cultivation of the land, the encouragement of 
the arts and fciences is the next objed that deferves the at- 
tention of man. At prefent, both ferve. to conditutc the 
llrength of civilized governruents. If the arts have tended 
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to weaken mankind, then the weaker people muft have pre* 
vailed over the ftrong ; for the balance of Europe is in the 
hands of thofe nations which are in polieflion of the arts. 

Since manufactures have prevailed in Europe, the human 
heart, as well as the mind« have changed their bent and 
difpofition. The defire of wealth has arifen in all parts 
from the love of plcafure. We no longer fee any people 
fatisfied with being poor becaufe poverty is no longer the 
bulwark of liberty. We are obliged, indeed, to confefs, 
that the arts in this world fupply the place of virtues. Iii- 
duftry may give birth to vices ; but it baniihes, however, 
thofe of idlenefs, which arc infinitely more dangerous. As 
information gradually difpels every fpccics of fanaticifm, 
while men arc employed in the gratifications of luxury^ 
they do not deftroy one another through fuperftition. At 
lea’t, human blood is never fpilt without feme appearance 
of intcreft ; and war, probably, deftroys only thofe violent 
and turbulent men, who in every flate are born to be ene- 
mies to, and difturbers of, all order, without any other-ta- 
lent, any other propenfity, than that of doing mifghief. 
The arts reftrain that fpirit of dilFcnfion, by fubjcCling man 
to ftated and daily employments. They bellow on every 
rank of life the means and the hopes of enjoyment, and give 
even the meaneft a kind of eftimation and importance, by 
the advantage that refulta from them. A workman at for- 
ty has been of more real value to the ftatc than a whole fa- 
mily of vaffals who were employed in tillage under the old 
feudal fyftem. An opulent manufaClurc brings more bene- 
fit into a village, than twenty caftles of ancient barons, 
whether hunters or warriors, ever conferred on their prcK 
vincc. 

If it be a fad, that in the prefent (late of things, the 
people who arc the moft induftrious ought to be the moft 
happy and the moft powerful, cither bccaufe in wars that 
arc unavoidable they fumifh of themfelves, or purchafe by 
their wealth, more foldiers, more ammunition, more 
both for fea or land fervice ; or that having greater intereft 
in maintaining peace, the avoid contefts, or terminate them 
by negociation ; or that, in cafe of a defeat, they the more 
readily repair tlieir Ioffes by the effed of labour ; or that 
they are bleffed with a milder or more enlightened govern- 
menc, notwithftanding the means of corruption and flavery 
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that tyranny is fupplicd with, by the efFeminacy which 
luxury produces ; in a word, if the arts really civilize na- 
tions, a ftatc ought to negled no Opportunity of making 
manufadures flourilh. 

Thefe opportunities depend on the climate, which, as 
Polybius fays, forms the charadcr, complexion, and man- 
ners, of nations* The moft temperate climate muft nccefla- 
rily be the moft favourable to that kind of induftry which 
requires Icfs exertion. If the climate be too hot, it is in- 
confiftcnt with the eftablifliment of manufadures, whffch re- 
quire the concurrence of feveral perfons together to carry 
on the fame work ; and it excludes all thofe arts which em- 
ploy furnaces or ftrong lights. If the climate prove too 
cold, it is not proper for thofe arts which can only be car- 
ried on in the open air. At too great or too fmall a dif- 
tance from the equator, man is unfit for feveral labours, 
which feem peculiarly adapted to a mild temperature. In 
vain did Peter the Great fearch among the beft regulated 
ftates for all fuch arts as were beft calculated to civilize his 
people : during a period of fifty years, not one of thefe 
principles of civilization has been able to flourifti among 
the frozen regions of Ruffia. All artifts are ft rangers in 
that land ; and if they endeavour to refide there, their ta- 
lents and their works foon die with them. When Lewis 
XIV, in his .old age (as if that were the time of life for 
proferiptions) pcrfccutcd the proteftants, in vain did they 
introduce their arts and trades among the people who re- 
ceived them ; they were no longer able to work in the fame 
manner as they had done in France. Though they were 
equally adlive and laborious, the arts they had introduced 
were loft, or they declined, from not having the advantage 
of the fame climate and heat to animate them. 

To the favourable difpofition of climate, for the encour- 
iCement of manufadures, (hould be added the advantage of 
political fituation of the ftate. When it is of fuch ex- 
tent as to have nothing to fear or want in point of fecurity ; 
when it is in the neighbourhood of the fca for the landing 
of its materials, and the exportation of its manufadures ; 
when it is fituated between powers that has iron mines to 
employ itsjnduftiy, and others that have mines of gold to 
reward it ; when it has nations on each fide, with ports and 
roads open on every fide ; fuch a ftate will have m the cx« 
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tcntal Advantages neceffary to excite a^peoplc to open^a va- 
rkty of manutadures. 

But one advantagi^ftill more- efkntial is fertility of foil. 
If cultivation (hould require too many hands, there will be 
a want of .labourers, or the manufadurers will employ fo 
many hands, that there will not be men enough to caltivate 
the hclds ; and this muft occafion a dearnefs of provlfions, 
which, while it raifes the price of workmanfhip, will alfo 
dimmiih 'the number of trades. 

Wncre fertility of foil is wanting, manufadures require, 
at Icall, as few men to be employed as poffible. -A nation 
that Should expend^ much on its mere fubfillence, wouhLab- 
forb the whole profits of its indultry. When the gratifi- 
cations of luxury are greater or more expenfive than the 
means of Supplying them, the fource from which they are 
derived is loft, and they can no longer be fupported. If 
the workmaU will feed and clothe hlmfelf like the manufac- 
turer who employs him, the nranufadure is foon ruined. 
The degree of frugality that republican nations adhere to 
from motives of virtue, the mauufadurer ought to obferve 
from views of parfimony. This may be the reafon, per- 
haps, that the arts, even thofe of luxury, are more adapted 
to republics than monarchies ; for, under monarchical in- 
ftitutions, poverty is not always the firarpeft fpur with the 
people to induftry. , Labour, proceeding from hunger, is 
narrow and confined^ like the appetite it iprings from ; but 
the work that arifes from ambition fpreads and increafes as 
naturally as the vice itfelf. 

National charader has confiderable influence over the 
progrefs of the arts of luxury and ornament. Some peo- 
ple are fitted for invention by that levity which naturally 
inclines them to novelty. The fame nation is fitted for the 
arts, bf their vanity, which inclines them to the ornament 
of drefs. Another nation, lefa lively, has lefs taite for tri- 
vial mattersj and is not fond of changing fafhkms. Being 
of a more ferious turn, l be fe people are more inclined to in- 
dulge in cxceflcs'of tlte table, and iit drinking, which re- 
lieves them from all anxiety mid-apprehenfion. Of thefe 
nations, the one muft faceted better than its rival in the arts 
of decoration, and muft have the preference €^r it among 
all the other nations which are fond of the fame arts. 

The advantages which manufadures derive from nature 
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are further fe bonded by the form of government* While 
indaltry is favourable to national liberty, that in return 
fhould affift induftry. Exclufive privileges are enemies to 
commerce and the arts, which are 'to be encouraged only 
by competition. Even the rights of apprcnticefhip, and 
the value fet on corporations, are a kind of monopoly. 
The ftate is prejudiced by that fort of privilege which fa- 
vours incorporated trades ; that is to fay, petty communi- 
ties arc proteded at the expence of the greater body. By 
taking from the lower clafs of the people the liberty of 
choofmg the profeflion that fuits them, every profeflion is 
filled with bad workmen. Such as require greater talents 
are exercifed by thofe who are the mod wealthy ; the 
meaner, and fefs expenfivc, fall often to the (hare of men 
born to excel in fome fuperior art. As both are engaged 
in a profeflion for which they have no talle, they negkd 
their work, and prejudice the art : the firit, becaufc they 
have no abilities ; the latter, becaufe they are convinced 
that their abilities are fuperior to it. But if we remove the 
impediment of corporate bodies, we /hall produce a compe- 
tition in the workmen, and confequently the work will in- 
creafe, as well as be more perfed. 

It may be a quellion, whether it be beneficial to colled 
maniifadures in large towns, or to difpeiTe them over the 
country. This point is determined by fads. The arts of 
primary neceflity have remained where they were firfl: pro- 
duced, in tliofe places which have furnilhed the materials 
for them. Forges are in the neighbourhood of the mine, 
and linen near the flax. But the complicated ar^ of in- 
dullry and luxury cannot be carried on in the country. If 
we difperfe over a large extent of territory all the arts which 
are combined in watch and clock-making, we /hall ruin 
Geneva, with all the works that fupport it. If we difperfe 
among the different provinces of France the fixty thoufand 
workmen who arc employed in the fluff manufadpry of 
Lyons, we /hall annihilate talle, which is kept up only by 
the competition of a great number of rivals, who are con- 
ftantly employed in endeavouring to furpafs each other* 
The perfedion of fluffs requires their bcin^ made in a town, 
where fine dyes may at once be united with beautiful pat- 
terns, and the art of working up woollens and filks with 
that of making gold and diver lace. If there be wantine 
VoL VL N ^ 
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eighteen hands to make a pin, through how many marina^ 
arts, and artificers, mu ft a laced coat, or an embroidered 
Waillcoat, pafs ? How ft'iall w'cbe able to find, amidft an in- 
terior centra) provincjc, the immenfe apparatus ofiarls that 
contribute to the furnilhing of a palace, or the* entertain- 
ments of a court ? Thofe arts, therefore, that are moft fim-- 
pie and uuconrK(fted with others, muft be confined to the 
country ; and fuch cloths as are fit for the lower dais of 
people muft be made in the provinces. We muft eftablifti 
between the capital and the other towns a reciprocal depend- 
tnee of wants ar.d conveniences, of materials and works ; 
but ftill nothing muft be done by autb.ority or compulfion j 
workmen mull be left to a£l lor themfclves. Let there be 
freedom of traffic and freedom of induftiy, and ir.anufac* 
tures will profper, population will inert afe. 

Population* Has the w'orld been move peopled at 

one time than another \ This is not to be 
afeertained from hiftory, on account of the deficiency of 
hiftovians in one half of the globe that has been inhabited, 
and becaufe one half of wdiat is related by biftorians is fa- 
bulous. Who has ever taken, or could at any time take, 
an account of the inhabitants of the earth ? She was, it is 
faid, more fruitful in earlier times. But when was the pe- 
riod of this golden age ? Was it when a dry fand arofe from 
the bed of |,he fea, purged itfelf in the rays of the fun, 
and caufed the (lime to produce vegetables, animals, and 
liuman creatures ? But the wdiolc furface of the earth muft 
alternately have been covered by the ocean. The earth has 
then always had, like the individuals of every fpecies, an 
infant ftate, a Hate of weakntfs and fterility, before Ihe 
arrived at the age of fertility. All countries have been lor 
a long time buried under water, lying uncultivated beneath 
fands and rroraffes, wild and overgrown with buOics and for- 
efts, till}the human ipccics, being llirown by accident qn thefe 
deferts and fulitudes, has cleaied, altered, and peopled the 
land. But as all the caufes of population are fubordinate 
to thofe natural law^s which govern the uiiiverfe, as w^ell as 
to the influences of foil and atmofphere, which are fubjeft 
to a number of calamities, it muft ever have varied with 
thofe periods of nature that have been either adverfe or fa- 
vourable to the increafe of mankind. Hov.'cver, as the lo’^ 
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of every fpeclcs feems in a manner to depend on its faculties, 
the liiftory of the progrefs and improvement of human in- 
duftry muft therefore, in general, fupply us with the hiltory 
of the population of the earth. On this ground of calcu- 
latiofi, it h at leall doubtful, whether the world was for- 
merly better inhabited and more peopled than it is at pre^ 
feat. 

J.et 118 leave Afia under the vail of that antiquity which 
reports it to us ever covered with innumerable nations, and 
fwarms of people fo prodigious, that ( notwlthilanding the 
fertility of a foil whicir ftands in need but of one ray of 
the fun to enable it to produce all forts of fruit) men did 
but juft arife, and fiiccecd one another with the iitmoft ra- 
pidity, and were deftroyed either by famine, pcftilence, or 
w’ar. Let us confider with more attention tlie population 
of Europe, which feems to have taken the place of Afia, 
by conFerriug upon art all the powers of nature. 

In order to determine wliether our continent vval?, in for- 
mer ages, more inhabited than at prefent, it would be ne- 
cefl'ary to know whether public fecurity was better efta- 
blilhed at that time, whether the arts were in a more 
floundiing condition, and whether the Lnd was better cul. 
tivated. This is what we muft, inveftigate. 

Firft, in thefe diftant periods, the political inftitutions 
were very defective. Thofe ill regulated governments were 
agitated with continual factions. The civil wars which 
fprang from thefe divifions were frequent and cruel. It of- 
ten happened that one half of the people were mafhicrcd bv 
the other half. Thofe citizens who had cfcaped the fword 
of the conqueror tooke refuge upon an unfavourable terri- 
tory. From tliat afylum they did every polfible mifchiel 
to an implacable enemy, till a new revolution enabled them 
to take me norable and complete vengeance for the calami- 
ties which they had endured. 

The arts had not more vigour than the laws. Commerce 
vvas«fo limited, as to be reduced to the exchange of a finall 
number of productions^ peculiar to fome territories and to 
fome climates. The manufactures were fo little varied, 
that both the fexes were equally obliged to clothe them- 
felves with a woollen fluff, vvhich even was but feldorn dyed. 
All the branches of indultry were fo little advanced, that 
there did not cxift a fingle city which w^ ^ uuiebted to them 
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for its incrcafc or its profperity. This was the cflFed and the 
caufe of the general contempt in which thefe feveral occu- 
pations were holden. 

It was difficult for commodities to find a certain and ad- 
vantageous vent, in regions where the arts wci^c in a lan- 
guid Itate. Accordingly, agriculture felt the cfFe(fl8 of 
this want of confumption. It is a certain proof, that mod 
of thefe fine countries remained untilled, becaufe the cli- 
mate was evidently more rude than it hath fince been. If 
immenfe forefts had not deprived the countries of the in- 
fluence of the beneficent planet whfch animates every 
thing, would oiir anceftors have had more to fuffer from 
the rigour of the feafon than ourfelves ? 

^Thefe fa<5^s, which cannot reafonably be called in quef- 
tlon, ‘demonftrate that the number of men was then very 
much limited in Europe ; and that, excepting. one or two ^ 
countries, which may have fallen off from their ancient po- 
pulation, all the red had only a few inhabitants. 

What were thole multitudes of people which Gacfar 
reckoned in Gaul, hut a fetof favage nations, more^formid- 
abk in name than number? Were all thofe Britons, who 
were fubdued in their iflaiid by two Roman legions, much 
rr.orc numerous than the Corficans at prefent ? Muff not 
the north have been Hill lefs peopled ? Regions where the 
fun fcarce appears above the horizon ; where the courfe of 
the waters is fufpended for eight months in the year ; where 
heaps of fnow cover, for the fame fpace of time, a foil fre- 
quently barren ; where trees arc rooted up by the winds ; 
where the corn, the plants, and the fprings, every thing 
which contributes to the fupport of life, is in a ftate of an- 
nihilation ; wliere the bodies of all men are affli<?tcd with 
pain ; where reft, more fatal than the moft exceffive fa- 
ligucs, is followed by the moft dreadful calamities ; where 
the arms of children are ftiffened, while they are ftretching 
iliem up to their mothers ; and where their tears arc con- 
verted to icicles on their checks ; where nature .... Such 
regions could only have been inhabited at fome late period, 
and then only by fome unfortunate people, flying from (la- 
very or tyranny. They have never multiplied under fp in- 
temperate a (ky. Over the face of the whole globe, Nu- 
merous focicries have always left behind them fome durable 
monuments or ruins, but in the north. there arc abfolutcly 
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no remains which bear the impreflion of human power or 
induftry. 

The cpnqueft of the fineft part of Europe, in the fpaee 
of three of four centuries, by the inhabitants of the moil 
northern nations, feems at firft fight to argue againll what 
we have been faying. But let us confider, that chefe were 
the people of a territory ten times as large, who pofTcffed 
themfelves of a country inhabited at prefent by three or 
four 'nations only ; and that it was not owing to the num- 
ber of her conquerors, but to the revolt of her fubjefis, 
that the Roman empire was deftroyed and reduced to fub- 
jedion. In this aftonilhing revolution, we may readily ad- 
mit tliat the vidorious nations did not amount to one twen- 
tieth part of thofe that were conquered ; becaufe the 
former made their attacks with half their numbers of ef- 
fective men, and the latter employed no more than the 
hundredth part of their inhabitants in their defence. But 
a people, who engage entirely in their own defence and 
fupport, arc more powerful than ten armies raifed by^kingi 
and princes. 

Befides, thofe long and bloody wars, with the accounts - 
of which ancient hiftory is replete, are deftrudive of that 
cxccflive population they feem to prove. If, on the one 
hand, the Romans endeavoured to fupply the Ioffes their 
armies fuftained in confequcnce of the vidorles they ob- 
tained, that defire of conqueft to which they were devoted, 
deftroyed at leaft other nations ; for as foon as the Romans 
had fubdued any people, they incorporated them Into their 
own armies, and exhaufted their ftrength as much by re- 
cruits, as by the tribute they impofed upon them. It is 
well known with what rage wars were carried on by the 
ancients ; that often in a uege, the whole town was laid in 
afhes ; men, women, and children, perilhed in the flames, 
rather than fall under the dominion of the conqueror ; that 
in affaults, every Inhabitant was put to the fword ; that in 
regular engagements, it Was thought more defirable to di: 
fword in hand, than to be led in triumph, and be con- 
demned to perpetual flavery. Were not thefc barbannis 
cuftoms of war injurious to population ? If, as we inuft 
allow, fome unhappy men were preferved to be the vi’i^lirns 
of flavery, this was but of little fcrvice to the increafe of 
mankind, as it eftablifhed in a ftate an extreme iiieq^uality 
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of conditions among beings by nature equal. If the divi- 
fion of focieties into final! colonies or dates, were adapted 
to multiply families by the 'partition of lands ; it likewife 
more frequently occafioned contefts among the nations ; and 
as thefe fmall llatcs touched one another, as it were, in an 
infinite ntimber of points, in order to defend them, every 
inhabitant was obliged to take up arms. Large bodies are 
not eafily put into motion on account of their bulk ; fmall 
ones are in perpetual motion, which entirely deftroys 
them. 

If war were deftruif^ive of population in ancient times, 
peace was not always able to promote and reftore it. 
Formerly all nations were ruled by defpotic or ariftocratic 
power, and thefe two forms of government are by no means 
favourable to the incrcafe of the human fpecies. The free 
cities of Greece were fubjc6t to laws fo complicated, that 
there were continual diffenfions among the citizens. Even 
the inferior clafs of people, who had no right of voting, 
obtained a fuperiority in the public afferablies, where a 
man of talents, by the power of eloquence, might put fo 
many men into commotion. Befides, in thefe Itates, po- 
pulation tended to be confined to the city, in conjundfion 
with ambition, power, riches, and, in fliort, all the cfFedls 
and fprings of liberty. Not but that the lands under the 
democratical tlates mull have been well cultivated and well 
peopled. But the democracies were few ; and as they 
were all ambitious, and could only aggrandize thcmfelvcs 
by war, if we except Athens, whofe commerce indeed, 
\vas alfo owing to the fuperiority of its arms, the earth 
could not long flourifh and incrcafe in population. In a 
word, Greece and Italy wTre at lead the only countries 
better peopled than they are at prefent. 

Except in Greece, which* repelled, rcllralned, and fub- 
dued Alia ; In Carthage, which appeared for a moment on 
the borders of Africa, and foon declined to its former 
date ; and in Rome, which brought into fubjeiffion and de- 
ft royed the known world ; where do we find fuch a degree 
of population, as will bear' any comparifon with what a 
traveller meets with every day on eveiy fca-coaft, along 4ill 
Uie great rivers, and on the roads leading to capital cities ? 
What vaft forelts are turned to tillage What harvefts are 
waving in the place of reeds that covered marftiy grounds ? 
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What numbers of civilized people who fubfift on dried fiih 
ami fcilted provlfiona ? 

Notwithdanding this, there hath arlfcn, for fome years 
pad:, an*almo[l general exclamation rcfpedling the depopu- 
lation of all dates. We think we can difcovcr the caufe of 
thefc d range exclamations. Men prelling, as it were, one 
upon the other, have left behind them fome regions kfs in^ 
habited ; and the different didribution of mankind hath 
been taken for a diminution of the human race. 

During a long feries of ages empires were divided into 
fo many Tovereignties, as there were private noblemen in 
them. Then thefc ful>je(d3, or the (laves of thefe petty 
defpots, were fixed, and that for ever, upon the territory 
where they were born. At the abolition of the feudal 
fydem, when there remained no more than one mader, one 
king, and one court, all men .crowded to that fpot, from 
whence favours, riches, and honour, dowed. Such was the 
origin of thofe proud capitals, where the people have been 
fuccedively heaped one upon another, and which are gra- 
dually become, in a manner, the general affembly of each 
nat ion. 

Other cities, lefs extenfive, but dill very confidcrable, 
have alfo been raifed in each province, in proportion as die 
fupreme authority hath been confirmed. 'Fliey have brerr 
formed by the tritranals, public biidnefs, and the arts, and 
they have been coodautly more and more increafed, by the 
tallc for the convenicncies and pleafures of fociety. 

Thefe new edablifhments could not be formed but at the 
expence of the country places. Accordingly, there arc 
fcarcc any inhabitants remaining there, except fuch as were 
ncceffaiy for the tilling of the lands, and for the employ- 
ments that are infeparable from it. ff'he produdlions have 
not felt the effecl of this revolution ; they arc even become 
more abundant, more varied, and more agreeable, becaufe 
more of them have been fought after, and better paid ; be- 
caufe the methods and the indruments have acq^uired a de- 
gree of fimplicity and of improvement they had not former- 
ly ; and becaufe the cultivators, encouraged in a variety of 
ways, have become more adive and more intelligent. 

In the police, in the morals, and in the politics, of the 
moderns, we may difeern many caufes of propagation that 
did not exid among the ancients ; but, at the fame 
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we obferve likewlfe fomc Impediments which may prevent 
or diminifh among us that fort of progrefs, which, in our 
fpccies, fhould be moft conducive to its being raifed to the 
greatcll degree of perfedfion : for population will^ never be 
very confiderable, unlefB men are moie numerous and more 
happy.. 

Population depends, in a great meafure, on the diftri- 
bution of landed property. Families are multiplied in the 
fame manner as poffeffions ; and when thefe are too large, 
they are always injurious to population from their inordi- 
iiate extent. A man of confiderable property, working 
only for himfelf, fets apart one half of his lands for his in- 
come, and the other for his plcafures. All he appropriates 
to hunting, is a double lofs in point of cultivation ; for he 
breeds animals on the land that (hould be appropriated to 
men, inftead of fubfifting men on the land which is appro- 
priated to animals. Wood is ncccffary in a country for 
edifices and fuel ; but is there any occafion for fo many 
avenues in a park, or for parterres and kitchen-gardens, of 
fuch extent as belong to a large eftate \ In this cafe, docs 
luxury, which in its magnificence contributes to>thc fup- 
port of the arts, prove as faivourahlc tb e^creafe of 
mankind as it might by cmployiif^ ’the lanOTlk better jpuf-^ 
pofes ? Too many large eftates, therefore, and too few 
fmall ones, this is the firfl impediment to population. 

The next obllacle is the unalienable domains of the 
clergy. When fo much property remains for ever in the 
fame hands, how fhall population flourifh, while it entirely 
depends upon the improvement of lands by the increafe of 
fhares among different proprietors ? What intereft has the 
iucumbent to increafe the value of an eftate he is not to 
tranfmit to any fucceflbr, to fow or plant for a pofterity 
not derived from himfelf ? Far from diminifhing his in- 
come to improve his lands, will he not rather impair the 
eftate, in order to increafe the rents which he is to enjoy 
only for life ? 

The entails of eftates in great families arc not lefs pre- 
judicial to the propagation of mankind. They leffen at 
once both the nobility and the other ranks of people. As 
the right of prifiiogeniturc among the great facrifices the 
younger children to the intereft of the elder btanch, in the 
lame mannei entails deftroy feveral families for the fake of 
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a fingle on«. Almofl. all entailed eftates are ill cultivated, 
on account of the negligence of a proprietor who is not 
attached to a poffelTion he is not to difpofe of, which has 
been ceded to him only with regret, and which is already- 
given id, his fucceffors, whom he cannot confidcr as hia 
heirs, becaufe they are not named by him. The right of 
primogeniture and of entail is therefore a law, one may- 
fay, made on purpofe to defeat tlie increafe of population 
in any (late. 

From thefe obftacles to population, produced by the 
defc< 51 : of legiflation, there arifes a third, which is the po- 
verty of the people. Wherever the farmers have not the 
property of the ground-rent, their life is mifcrable, and 
their condition precarious. Not being certain of their fub- 
fiftence, which depends on their health, having but 
reliance on their llrength, w^hich is not at their own difpofal, 
and weary of their exiftence, they are afraid of breeding 
a race of wretched beings. It is an error to imagine that 
plenty of children are produced in the country, where there* 
die as many, if not more, than are born every year. The 
toil of the father and the milk of the mother are loft to 
them and their children ; for they wull never attain to the 
flower of their age, or to that period of matiinty, which, 
by its fcrvices, will rccompenfe all the pains that have been 
beftowed upon their educatioui With a fmall portio i of 
land, the mother might bring up her child, and cultivate 
her own little garden, while the father, by his labour 
abroad, might add to the conveniencies of his family. 
Thefe three beings, without property, languilh upon the 
little that one of them gains, or the child perifhes. 

What a variety of evils arife from a faulty or defective 
Icgiflation I Vices and calamities are infinite in their tf- 
feds ; they mutually aflill each other in fpreading general 
deftru^ioni and aril'e from one another, till they are both 
exhaufted. . The indigence of the country produces an in- 
creafe of troops, a burthen ruinous in its nature, deftruc- 
tive of men in time of war, and of land in time of peace. 
It is certain that the military deftroy the fieldsf which they 
do not cultivate thcmfelves ; becaufe every foldier deprives 
the (late of a hufbandman, and burthens it with an idle or 
ufelefs confumer. He defends the country in time of 
peacCi , merely from a pernicious fy ft em, which, under the 
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pretext of deTence, makea all nations aggreflbrs. If all 
governments would, as they eafily might, let thofe men, 
whom they devote to- the army,, be employed in the labours 
of hulbandry, the number of hufbaudrnen and artifans- 
throughout Europe would in a (hort time be cophderably 
increafed. All the powers of human induftry would be 
exerted in improving the advantages of nature, and in fur- 
mounling every obllacle to improvement ; every thing 
would concur in promoting life, not in fpreading dehru6tion. 

The defeits of Ruffia would be cleared, and the plains 
of Poland not laid wafte. The vatl dominions of the 
Turks would be cultivated, and the bleflings of their pro- 
phet would be extended over an immenfe population.. 
Egypt, Syria, and Paleliinc, would again become what 
they were in the times of the Phoenicians, in the clays of 
their diepherd kings, and of the Jews, who enjoyed hap- 
pinefs and peace under their judges. The parched moun- 
tains of .Sierra Morena would be rendered fertile, the 
heaths of Aquitaine would be cleared of mfeds, and be 
covered with people. 

But general good is merely the delufi /e dream of bene- 
volent men.. This brings to my remembrance tlie virtuous 
prelate of Cambray, and the good abbe of St. Pierre. 
'Their works are compofed with a dcllgn to make deferts in • 
habited, not indeed with hermits, who fly from the vices 
and misfortunes of the world, but with happy families, 
who would proclaim the glory of God upon earth, as the 
ftars declare it in the firmament. Their writings abound 
with foclal views and fentiments of humanity, and may be 
confidered as truly infpired ; for humanity is the gift of 
heaven. Kings will infure the attachment of their people, 
in proportion as they themfelves are attached to fuch 
men. 

It is fcarce necefiary to obferve, that one of the means 
to favour population, is to fupprefs the celebacy of the re- 
gular and fecular clergy. Monaftic inllitutions have a re- 
ierence to two eras remarkable in the hiftory of the world. 
About the year 700 of Rjome, Jefus Chrifl was the found- 
er of a new religion in the eaft ; and the fubverfion of pa- 
ganifm was foon attended wkh that of the Roman empire 
itfclf. Two or three hundred years after the death of 
Chrift, Egypt and Paleftinc were filled with monjis. About. 
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the year 700 of the chriflian era, Mohammed appeared^ 
and edabliihed a new religion in the eail ; and chrillianity 
was transferred to Europe, where it fixed. Three or four 
hundred jears afterwards, there arofe multitudes of reli- 
gious orckr?. At the time of the birth of Chrill, the 
books of David, and thofe of the Sybil, foretold the de*- 
ftnidion of the world, a deluge, or rather an univerfal con- 
flagration, and general judgment : and all people, opprefl'* 
ed hy the dominion of the Romans, wifhed for and believed 
in a general difi'olution. A thoufand years after the chrift. 
ian era, the books of David, and thofe of the Sybil, Aill 
announced the laft judgment : and feveral penitents, as fe- 
rocious and wild in their extravagant piety as in their vices, 
fold all their poffeffions to go,to conquer and die upon the 
tomb of their Redeemer, The nations groaning uiuin' 
the tyranny of thcTcndal government, wifbed for, and ftil! 
believed in, the end of the world. 

While one part of the chrillian world, imprefltd with- 
teiror, went to»peri!h in the cnifades, another part were 
burying themfclvcs in cloiders. This was the origin of the . 
inonaitic life in Europe. Opinion gave rife to monks, and 
it wi’l be the caiilc of their deftru<^fion. The eftates they 
pofTcffcd they will leave behind them for the ufc and in- 
creafe of fociety ; and all thofe hours, that are loft in pray- 
ing without devotion, will be confecrated to their primitive 
inrention, which is labour. The clergy ate to remember, 
that, in the facred fcripttires, God fays to man, in a (late 
of innocence, increafe and multiply ; to man, in a fallen 
ftatc, till the eartli, fnd work for thy fiibfjftence.- If the 
duties of the priefthood feem yet to allow the prieft to en- 
cumber himfclf with the care of a family and an eftate, the 
duties of fociety more ftrongly forbid celibacy. If the 
monks, in earlier times, cleared the deferts they irthabited, 
they now contribute to depopulate llje towns where their 
number is very great r if the clergy has fubfifted on the 
alms of the people, they in their turn I'cduce tlic people to 
beggary. Among the idle clalRs of fociety, the moft pi'c- 
judicial is that which, from its very principles, mull tend 
to promote a general fpiritof indolence among men ; make 
them wafte at the altar, as well as the work of the bees, as 
the falary of the workmen ; which burns in day-tirne the 
candles that ought to be referved for the night, and make« 
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men lofc in the church that time they owe to the care of 
Ihcir families ; which engages men to afk of heaven the 
fubfiftcnce that the ground only can give, or produce in 
return for their toil* 

There is ftill another caufe of the depopulation of fome 
ftates, which is, that want of toleration which perfecutes 
and profcribeg every religion but that of the prince on the 
throne* This is a fpccies of opprcfiion and tyranny pecu- 
liar to modern politics, to extend its influence even over 
men^s thoughts and confcienccs : a barbarous piety, which, 
for the fake of exterior forms of worfhip, extinguifhes, in 
fbme degree, the very idea of the exiftence of God, by de- 
liroying multitudes of his worlhippers : it is an impie^ ftill 
more barbarous, that, on account of things fo indifferent 
as religious ceremonies muft appear, dcftroys the life of 
man, and impedes the population of ftates, which (hould 
be confidered as points of the utmoft importance. For 
neither the number nor the allegiance of fubjeds is in- 
creafed by exa<5ting oaths contrary to confdence, by forc- 
ing into fccret perjury thofe who are engaged in the mar- 
riage ties, or in the different profefiions of a citizen. 
Unity in religion is proper only when it is naturally eftab- 
lifhed by convi6lion. When once that is at an end, a gen- 
eral liberty, if granted, would be the means of reftoring 
Tranquillity and peace of mind. When no diftindtion is 
made, but this liberty is fully and equally extended to every 
citizen, it can never difturb the peace of families. 

Next to the celibacy of the clergy and of the military, 
the former of which arifes from profeflion, the latter from 
cuftom, there is a third, derived from convenience, and in- 
troduced by luxury : I mean that of life annuitants. Here 
we may admire the chain of caufes. At the fame time 
that commerce favours population by the means ofinduftry 
both by land and fea, by all the objects and operations of 
navigation, and by the feveral arts of cultivation and ma- 
nufadures, it alfo decreafes it by reafon of all thofe viqes 
which luxury introduces. JVhen riches have gaincd*B gen- 
eral afeendant over the minds of men, then opiniofts.and 
manners alter by the intermixture of ranks. The arti’imd 
the talents of plcafing corrupt focicty while they polifll it. 
When the intercourfc between the fexes become frequent, 
they mutually feducc each other, and the weaker induce 
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the ftronger to adopt the frivolous turn for drefs and amufe- 
ment. The women became children, and the men effemi- 
nate. Entertainments are the foie topic of their conver- 
fation, and the objed of their occupation. The manly 
and robivft exercifes, by which the youth were trained up 
to difcipline, and prepared for the moft important and dan- 
gerous profeflions, give place to the love of public fhows, 
where every paflion that can render a nation effeminate is 
caught, as long as there is no appearance of a patriotic 
fpirit among them. Indolence prevails among all perfons 
of eafy circumftances, and labour diminiHies among that 
clafs of men deflined to be employed in it. The variety 
of arts multiplies fafhions, and thefc increafe our expcnces ; 
articles of luxury become ncceffary ; what is fuperduous is 
looked upon as needful ; and people in general are better 
drefl'ed, but do not live fo well ; and purchafe cloths at 
the expence of the neceflaries of life. The lower clafs of 
men become debauched before they are fenfible of the paf- 
iion of love j and, marrying later, have fewer or weaker 
children. The.tradefman feeks a fortune, not a wife ; and 
he prematurely lofcs both the one and the other, in the cx- 
cefles of libertinifm. The rich, whether married or not, 
are continually ftducing women of every rank, or debeuch- 
ifig girls of low condition. The difficulty of fupporting 
the charges of marriage, and the readinels of finding the 
joys of Without bearing any of its difagrccablc inconvcnicn- 
cics, tends to increafe the number of unmarried people in 
every clafs of life. The man who renounces the hope of 
being the father of a family, confumes his patrimony, and 
in concert with the ftate, which increafes his income, by 
borrowing money from him at a ruinous intereft, he lavilhes 
upon one generation the fupport of many j be extingnifhes 
his own pofterity, as well as that of the women by whom 
he is rewarded, and that of the girls who are paid by him. 
Every kind of proftitution prevails at the fame time. Hon- 
our and duty are forfeited in every rank ; the ruin of the 
women is but the forerunner of that of the men. 

The nation that is inclined to gallantry, or rather to li- 
beitinifm, foon lofes its power and credit in other coun- 
tries, and is ruined at home. There is no longer any no- 
bility, lao longer any body of men, to defend their own or 
the people’s rights j for everywhere divifion and felf-in- 
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tcrcft prevail. No one wilhes to be ruined alone. The 
love of riches becomes the general objc(fl of att ration. 
The honeft man is apprehenfive of lofing his fortune, and 
the man of no honour is intent upon making his ; the one 
retires from the world, and the other fets himfelf up to 
fale ; and thus the ftate is loft. Such is the conftant pro- 
l^refs of commerce in a monarchical government. What 
Its effc^ls are in a lepublic we know from ancient hiftory. 
But ftill it is neceftary at this period to excite men to com- 
merce,^ becaufe the prefent fituation of Europe is favour- 
able to it, and commerce itfelf promotes population. 

But it will he afked, whether a great degree of popula- 
tion be ufcful in promoting the happinefs of mankind ? 
This is^an idle queftion. In fadi, the point is not to mul- 
tiply men, in order to make them happy; hut it is fuffi- 
cient to make tfiem happy, that they Ihould multiply. All 
the means which concur in the profperity of any Hate, tend 
of themfclves to the propagation of its people. A kgifla- 
tor defirons of an increafe of people, merely to have a great 
number of fuldiers and of’ fubje6ls, only for,thc purpofe of 
iubduiag his neiglibours, would be a monfter, and an ene- 
my to the luimjii race, fince his plans of political increafe 
would be folely diredled to the deft ruction of others. A 
legiilator, on the contrary, who, like Solon, (hould form 
a republic, whofe multitudes might people the clefert coafts 
of the fea ; or who, like Penn, ihould make laws for the 
cultivation of his colony, and forbid war ; fuch a legifta- 
tor would undoubtedly be confidcrcd as a gcnl on earth. 
Even though his name fhould not be immortalized, he 
would live in happinefs, and die contented, efpecially if he 
could be certain of leaving behind him laws of fuch wil- 
clom, as to free the people for ever from the vexation of 
taxes. 

Ta^s. Tr is to be prefnmed, from what we know 
of the ftate of the favages, that the advantage 
of not being confined by the reftraints of our ridiculous 
clothing, the unwholcfome inclofurc of fuperb edifices, and 
tlie complicated tyranny of our cuftoms, laws, and man- 
ners, is not a compenfation for a precarious life, for con- 
tufions received, and perpetual combats engaged for a por- 
tion of a-foreft, for a cavern, a bow, an arrow, a fruit, a 
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fifh, a bird, a quadruped, the ikin of a beaft, or the pofllf- 
lion of a woman. Let mifanthropy exaggerate at pleafure 
the vices of our cidcs, it will not fucceed in difgufting ua 
ofthofe exprefs or tacit conventions, nor of thole artificial 
virtues, vihicb conftitute the fecurity and the charm of our 
focicties. 

There are undoubtedly afiafiins among us, there are 
violatcrs of an afylum, there are monllcrs whofe avidity, 
indigence, or lazinefs, difgull fhe facial order. There are 
other monller?, perhaps more detcfiable, who, poflefied of 
a plenty vvhicli would be fufiicient for two or three thou- 
fand families, are only occupied iuincreafing the mifery of 
them. 1 lhall not the lefs implore benediflion upon the 
ptiblic ftrength, which molt commonly infurcs my perfon 
and my property, in return for the contributions which 
requires from me. 

A ta.x may be defined, a facrifice of a pari of a manV 
property for the defence of the red : it follows from hence, 
that there Hiould not be any tax, either among people in a 
date of llavery, or among favages ; for the former no longer 
enjoy any property, and the latter have not yet acquired 
any. 

But when a nation poirefles any large and valuable pro- 
perty, wiien its fortune is fufficiently edabliflied, and is 
confiderablo enough to make t)je expences^ of government 
necelTary; when it has pofTeflions, trade, and wealth, capable 
of tempting the avidity of its neighbours, who maybe poor 
or ambitious; then, in order to guard its frontiers, or its 
provinces, to protc<d Tts navigation, and keep up its police, 
there is a necelfity for forces and for a revenue. It is but 
jud and requifite, that the perfons who are employed in. 
any manner for the public good, fhonld be maintained by 
all the other orders of the fociety. 

There have been couutries and times, in which a portion- 
of the territory was afligned for the public expences of the 
date. The government, not being enabled of itfelf to turn 
fuch extenfive pofielTions to advantage, was forced to intrud 
this charge to adminidrators, who either negle£led the re- 
venues, or appropriated them to their own ule. This prao^ 
ticc brought on dill greater inconveniences. Either the 
royal domains were too confiderable in time of peace, 
or infufficient for the calls of war. In the fird inuanccy 
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the liberty of the (late was opprefied by the ruler of it • 
and in the latter, by ftrangers. It has, therefore, been 
found neceffary to have recourfc to the contributions of 
the citizens. 

Tbefe funds were in early times not confiderable. The 
flipends then allowed were merely an indemnification to 
thofe whom public affairs prevented from attending to thofe 
employments that v^ere ncceffary for their fuhfiftence. 
Their reward arofc from tlRit pleafing fenfation which 
vve experience from an internal confeioufnefs of our own' 
virtue, and from the view of the homage paid to it by other 
men. This moral wealth was the greateft treafure of 
rifing focieties ; a kind of coin which it was equally the in- 
tereft of government and of morality not to diminiih the 
value of. 

Honour held the place of taxes no lefs in the flourilhing 
periods of Greece, than in the infant date of foeietier. 
The pjrtriot, who ferved his country, did not think he had 
any right to deftroy it. The impoft laid by Ariftides on 
all Greece, for the fupport of the war again ft Perfia, was 
fo moderate, that thofe who were to contribute of them- 
felves, called it ihr happy fortune of Greece! What times- 
were thefe, and what a country, in which taxes made the 
happinefs of the people ! 

The Romans acquired power and empire almoft without 
any affiftancc from the public treafury. The love of wealth 
would have diverted them from the conqueft of the world.. 
The public fcrvice w'as attended to without any views of 
intcreft, even after their manners had been corrupted. 

Under the feudal goverdmeut there were no taxes ; for 
on what could they have been levied ? The man and the 
land were both the property of the lord. It was both a 
real and a perfonal fervitude. 

When knowledge began to diffufe its light, over Europe, 
the nations turned their thoughts towards their own fc- 
curity. They voluntarily fumifhed contributions to re- 
prefs foreign and domeftic enemies. Biit thofe tributes 
were moderate, hccaufe princes were not yet abfolute 
enough to divert them to purpofes of their own caprices, 
or to thfc advantage of their own ambition. 

The New World was difeovered, and the pallion for 
conqueft engaged every nation. That fpirit of aggrandize* 
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meat was incbnfxftcnt with the flownefs with which affairs 
are managed in popular affemblies ; and fovereigns fucceed- 
cd, without much difficulty, in appropriating to themfclves 
greater rijjhts than they had ever before enjoyed. The 
impofition of taxes was the moft important of their ufurpa- 
tions ; and it is that^ the confequences of which have been 
the moft pernicious. 

Princes have even ventured to render the marks of fervi- 
tude apparent upon all their fubjcds, by levying a poll-tax. 
Independent of the humiliation it is attended with, can any 
thing be more arbitrary than fuch a tax ? 

Is the tax to be levied upon voluntary information ? But 
this would require between the monarch and his fubjeds an 
attachment to each other arifing from a principle of duty, 
which ftiould unite them by a mutual love 01 the general 
good ; or. at lead, a regard to public welfare, to infpire 
the one wffix confidence in the other, by a fincere and reci-*' 
procal communication of their intelligence and of their fen- 
timents. Even then, upon what is this confeientious prin- 
ciple to be founded, which is to ferve as an inftrudtoi, a 
guide, and a check, in the affairs of government ? 

Is the fanduary of families, or the clofet of the citizen, 
to be invaded, in order to gain by furprife, and bring to 
light, what be does not choofc to reveal, what it is often 
01 importance to him not to. difeover ? What an inquifition 
is this! What an injurious violence! Though we Ihould 
even become acquainted with the refources and means of 
fubfiftence of every individual, do they not vary from one 
year to another with the uncertain and precarious produc- 
tions of induftry ? Are they not leffened by the increafe of 
children, by the decay of ilrength through ficknefs, age, 
and laborious occupations ? The very faculties of the human 
fpecies, which arc ufcful and employed in laborious occupa- 
tions, do they not change w’ith thofc viciffitudes occafioned 
by time in every thing that depends on nature and fortune? 
The perfonal tax is a vexation then to the individual, with- 
out being a general benefit. A poll-tax is a fort'of flavery, 
oppreffive to the man, without being profitable to the .ftatc. 

After princes had impofed this tax, which is a mark of 
defpotifm, or which leads to it fooner or later, imports were 
then laid upon articles of confumption. Sovereigns have 
affc 6 lcd to confider this new tribute as in fume meafure vo- 
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luntary,' becaufc it rifes in proportion to the expcnccs of th^ 
fubjedt, which he is at liberty to increafc or diminifh accord • 
i«g to his abilities, or his propeniities, which are for the 
moft part faclitous. 

But if taxation afEedls the commodities which are of im- 
mediate neceflity, it mud be confidere^f as an adl of the 
greated cruelty. Previous to all the laws of fociety, man 
Irad a right to fubfid. And is he to lofe that right by the 
cdablilhment of laws ? To fell the produce of the caith to 
the people at a high price, is in reality to deprive them of 
it : to wred from them by a tax the natural means of pre- 
ferving life, is. In fadl, to affedl the very principle of their 
cxidence. By extorting the fubfiftenee of tlie needy, the 
date takes from him his drength with his food. It reduces 
the poor man to a date of beggary, and the labouring man 
to that of idlcncfs : It makes the unfortunate man become a 
^gue ; that is, it is the caufe of bi inging the tf&n who is 
ready to darve to an untimely end, from the extreme didrefa 
to which he is reduced. 

If the impods affed commodities lefs nccefTary, how 
many handvS iod to tillage and the arts, arc employed, not 
in guarding the bulwarks of the empire, but in crowding 
tlifi kingdom wiih aa in.dnite number of ufclcfs banners j in 
cmbaralling the gates of towns; infeding the higinvays and' 
roads of commerce ; and fearching into cellars, granaries, 
and dorehoufes ! What a date of war between priiK:e and 
people,, between fubje£l and fubje^f ! How niany prilonr,^ 
galleys, and gibbets, prepared for a number of imliappy 
perfons who have been urged on to fraudulent practices, to 
fmuggling, and even to piracy, by the iniquity of the re ve- 
nue Taws ! 

' The avidity of fovercigns has extended itfelf from tlie 
mticles of confumption to ihofe of traffic carried on from 
one date to another, Infatiablc tyrants ! will ye never be 
fenfible, that, if ye layduties on what ye offer to the drangcr, 
he will buy at a cheaper rate, he will give only the price 
demanded by other dates ? if even your own fubjedts were 
the foie proprietors of tliat produce you have taxed, they 
dill would never be able to make other nations fubmit to 
fuch exaffions ; for in that cafe the demand would be for a 
lefs quantity, and the overplus would oblige them to lower 
the price, in order to find a fale for it. 
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The duty on merchandize, which one (late receives from 
another, h not lefs unrcafonable. The price of the goods 
%eing regulated by the competition of other countries, the 
duties will be paid by the fubje^ls of that Hate which buys 
commodities for its neighbours. PofTibly, the increafe in 
the price of foreign produce may diminifh the confumption 
of it. But if a lefs quantity of merchandize be fold to 
any country, a lefs quantity will be puichafed of it. The 
profits of tiade are to be eftimated in proportion to the 
quantity of merchandize fold and bought. Commerce is 
in fa6t nothing more than the exchange of the value of one 
commodity for that of another. It is not poflible then t6 
oppofe tlie courfc of thefe exchanges, without lowering the 
value of the productions that are fold, by reftraining il,e 
fale of them. 

Whether, therefore, duties be laid on our own or on fo- 
reign nrerchandize, the indnftry of the fubjedf will nccefla- 
rily fuffer by it. The means of payment will be fewer, 
and there will be lefs raw materials to work up, The 
greater diminution there is in the annual produce, the 
greater alfo will be the decreafe of labour. Then all the 
laws that can be made againft beggars will be incffedlual, 
for man muH live on what is given him, if he cannot Jive 
by what he earns. 

But what tlien is the mode of taxation the moft proper to 
conciliate the public interefl with the riglits of individuals ? 
It is the land-tax. An impofl is, w’ith refpeefi; to the perfon 
upon whom it is charged, an annual expeuce. It can only, 
therefore, be affeffed on an annual revenue ; for nothing but 
an annual revenue can difeharge an annual expence. Now 
there never can be any annual revenue, except that of the 
land. It is land only which returns yearly what has been 
bellowed upon It, with an additional profit that may be dif- 
pofed of. It is but within thefe few years that we have be- 
gun to be feiilible of this important truth. Some men of 
abilities will one day be able to demonftrate tbcL evidence of 
it : and that government wdiich firft makes this the founda- 
tion of its fyftem will neceflarily be raifed to a degree of 
profperity unknowm to all nations and all ages. 

Perhaps there is no Hate in Europe at prefent whofc fitu- 
afion admits of fo great a change. The taxes are every- 
where f^hcavy, the expences 10 multiplied, the wants fo- 
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urfirtnt, the treafury of the ftatc in general fo much in* 
debted, that a fudden change in the mode of raifing the 
pubUc revenues would infallibly alter the confidence and 
difturb the peace of the fubjed* But an enlightened and 
provident policy will tend, by flow and gradual fteps, to- 
wards fo falutary an end. With courage and prudence it 
will remove every obftacle that prejudice, ignorance, and 
private iniereft, might have to oppofc to a fyftcrti of admi- 
niftration, the advantages of which appear to us beyond all 
calculation. 

In order that nothing may Icflen the benefits of this for- 
tunate innovation, it will be neceflary that all lands without 
diftindlion fhould be fubjei^fed to taxation. The public 
weal is a treafure in common, wherein every individual 
fhould depofit his tribute, his fervice, and his abilities. 
Names and titles will never change the nature of men and 
their pofTeflions. It would be the utmoft meannefs and 
folly to avail ourfelves of dilUndions received from our an- 
ceftors, in order to withdraw ourfelves from the burthens of 
focicty. Every mark of diftindion that is not of general 
utility fliould be confidered as injurious : it can only be equit- 
able, when it is founded on a formal engagement of devot- 
ing our lives and fortunes in a more particular manner to 
the fervice of our country. 

If in our days the tax were laid for the firft time upon 
the land, would it not neceflarily be fuppofed that the con- 
tribution fliould be proportioned to the extent and value of 
the eftates? Would any one venture to allege his employ- 
ments, bis ferviccs, his dignities, in order to fereen him- 
felf from the tributes required^ for the public fervice ? 
What connedion have taxes with ranks, titles, and condi- 
tions I They relate only to the revenue ; and this belongs 
to the Hate, as foon as it becomes neceflary for the public 
defence. 

The manner in which the tax ought to be laid upon the 
lands is more difficult to afeertain. Some writers have ima- 
gined, that^ecclcfiaftical tithes, unfortunately levied in the 
greateft part of Europe, would be a proper mode to be 
adopted. In that fyftem, fay they, there could be no fraud 
nor millAke. According as circumftances fliould require 
more efforts on the part of the people, the treafury would 
take a fourth, a fifth, a fixth part of the produdions at 
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*he time of the barveft 5 and every thing would be fettled 
without conftfaint^ without deceit, without miftrutl, and 
without opprdiion. 

But in^this mode of levying how will the tax be colle^l- 
ed, for ohjedls fo multiplied, fo variable, and fo little 
known ? Would not the form of adminiftration require 
enormous cxpencea ? Would not the farming of tlie tax 
give occafion to profits too confidcrable ? If this arrange- 
ment fliould therefore appear moft fatal to citizens, would it 
not be moft fatal to government ? How can any one poffibly 
doubt, that the intcreft of the individual is the fame as that 
of the fociety ? Can any one be ft ill ignorant of the clofe 
connedtion there is between the fovercign who afks and the 
fubjedts who grant ? 

Belides, this impoft, apparently fo equal, would in 
be the moft difproportioned of all which ignorance hath 
ever fuggefted. While one contributor fhould be required 
to give up only the fourth of his revenue, one half, and 
fometimes more, would be taken from oahers, who, in or- 
der to obtain the fame quantity of produdlions, will have 
been obliged, by the nature of an ungrateful foil, or by the 
difficulty of working it, to fupport expcnces infinitely more 
confidcrable. 

Thefe inconveniences have occafioned an idea to be re- 
jedled, which has been propofed or fupported by men liltle 
verfed in political econemy, but difgulted, with reafon, at 
the arbitrary manner in which they faw the lands taxed. 
Suppofe the extent of the domain be admitted as a rule, 
yet it mull be confidered that there are fomc lands which 
can pay a great deal, others which can pay little, and fome, 
even, which can pay nothing, becaufe the profits remain- 
ing, after all the expences, are fcarce fufficient to determine 
the molt intelligent man to cultWate them. If an cxadl 
ftatc of the Icafes be demanded, will not the farmers and 
proprietors a(5l in concert to deceive the government and 
what means arc there to discover a fraud, planned with 
ednfummate art. If you will allow men to give in the ac- 
count of their own eftates, for one of thefe declarations 
that lhall be honeft, will there not be a hundred falfe ones? 
and will not the citizen of ftri<5l probity be the viiflim of 
him who is deftitute of principles. In the mode of taking 
an eftimation of the value of the lands, will not the agent 
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of the treafury fuffer himfelf to be fubomed by contributors 
whofe intcreft it is to bribe him. Suppofc the care of mak- 
ing the repartitions be left to the inhabitants of each di- 
it is undoubtedly the moft equitable rule> the mod 
conformable to the rights of nature and propert)fc ; and yet 
it mull necefiarily produce fo many cabals, altercations, and 
animofitics, fo violent a collilion between the pafiions, which 
will interfere with each other, that it cannot be produdlive 
of that fyilem of equity which might enfure the public 
happinefs. 

A regifter book, which would cautioufly meafure the 
lands, which would appreciate, with equity, their value, 
would alone be capable of effedlingthis fortunate revolution. 
This principle, fo fimple and fo evident, hath been rarely 
applied, and then but imperfedlly. It is to be hoped that 
this fine inllitution, though warmly oppofed by authoiity 
and by corruption, will be improved in thofe dates where it 
has been adopted, and that it will be introduced in the em- 
pires where it doth not yet exilL The monarch who (hall 
fignalize his reign by this great benefit, will be blefled during 
his life, his memory will be dear to poflerity, and his felicity 
will be extended beyond ages, if, as it cannot be doubted, 
there txids a God, the I'cmuncrator of good adlions. 

But let not government, under whatever form it may 
have been efiablidicd, or Hill fubfids, ever carry the meafure 
of impods to excefs. It ;s faid, that in their origin they 
rendered men more a£live, more fober, and more intelligent ; 
and chat they have tlius contributed to the profperity of em- 
pires. This opinion is not dellitute of probability ; but it 
is dill more certain, that, when the taxes liave been extend- 
ed beyond the proper limits, they have Hopped the labours, 
extinguifhed indudry, and produced difeouragement. 

Though man hath been condemned by nature to perpe- 
tual watchings, in order to fecure a fubfidence, this urgent 
care hath not exerted all bis faculties. His defires have 
been extended much beyond this ; and the more numerous 
are the objefts which have entered into his plan of happi- 
nefs, the more repeated have been his efforts to attain them. 
If he hath been reduced, by tyranny, to exped nothing- 
more from obdinate labour than articles of primary necef- 
fity, his adivity hath been diminifhed; he hath himfelf conr 
traded the fpherc of his wants. Troubled, foured, and 
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exhaufled by the oppreflive fpirit of the treafiiry, he hath 
either langulfhed by his wretched fire-fide, or hath quitted 
his country in fearch of a lefs unfortunate deftiny, or hath 
led a wandering and vagabond life over defolated provinces. 
Mod focietics have, at different periods, fuffered thefc ca- 
lamltcs, and exhibited this hideous fpcdacle. 

Accordingly, it is an error, and a very great one, to 
judge of the power of empires by the revenue of the fo- 
vereign. This bafis of calculation would be the bed that 
could be cdablilled, if the tributes were pl'oportioned to 
the abilities of the citizens ; but when the republic is op* 
pndcd by the weiglit or the variety of the impofts, thefe 
licbes, far from being a fign of national profperily, are a 
mark of decay. The people, unable to fiirniflr any ex- 
traordinary aflillancc to the mother country, when threaten- 
ed or invaded, yield to a foreign yoke, and (iibmit to fliame- 
fiil and ruinom; laws. Tlie catalhopbe is hadened, when 
the treafury has 1 ecourl'c to the fanning of the revenue, in 
order to colle^l; the taxes. 

'rhe contril>ution of the citizens towards the reptiblic 
treafury is a tribute : they flioulJ prefent it themfelves to the 
fovercign ; who, ofi his part, ougfit prudently to diredf 
llic employiv.cnt of it. Every intermediate agent dedroys 
ihefe connexions, which cannot be too nearly united. His 
influence becomes an unavoidable fource of divifion and 
ravage. It is luider this odious afpeX that the farmers of 
the taxes have always been confidered. 

"i'he farmers of the revenue contrive the taxes; and it is 
.their bufincfs to multiply them. They envelope them in 
obfeurity, in order to give them the degree of exteiifion 
mofl fuitable to themfeives. Their intereOs are fupported 
by judges chofen by themfelves. They bribe every accefs 
to the throne ; and they caiife at plenfine their zeal to be 
extolled, or the people to be calumm’atcd, who are diifatif- 
fied, with reafon, at their vexations. By thofe vile artifices 
they plunge ibe province into the low«d degree of mil'ery, 
V. bid cheir own coffers regurgitate with riches. Then it is 
that laws, mannefs, honour, and the little remains of the 
blood of the nation, are fold to them at the viled price. 
The contraXor enjoys, without fhame or rernorfe, thefe iiv 
famousand criminal advantages, till he hath dedroyed the 
date, the prince, and himfelf. 
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Tree nations have fcldom experienced this terrible deftiny. 
Humane and ^onfiderate principles have made them prefer 
an adminiitraion almoft always of a paternal kind, to receive 
the. contributions of the citizens. It is in abfolute go- 
vernments that the tyrannical cuftom of farming out the 
revenue is peculiarly adopted. Government have fome- 
times been farmed at the ravages occafioned by this prac- 
tice ; but timid, ignorant, or indolent, adminiilrators, have 
apprehended, that irt the occafion in which things were, a 
total fubverfion would be the confequence of the leafl 
change. Wherefore, then, fhould not the time of the 
difeafe be that of the remedy ? then it is that the minds 
of men are better difpofed to a change, that oppofjtion is 
lefs violent, and that the revolution is more eaiily accom- 
plifhed. 

It is not, however, fufficient that the impoft /liould be 
levied with equity, and that it fhould be colleded with 
moderation ; it is further neceflary that it fhould be pro- 
portioned to tlie wants of government, which are not al- 
ways the fame. War hath ever required in all countries, 
and in every age, more confiderable expences than peace. 
The ancients made a provifion for them by their economy 
in times of tranquillity. Since the advantages of circula- 
tion and the principles of indulhy have been better under- 
flood, the method of laying up ipecie for tin’s purpofe has 
been proferibed, and that of impoling extraordinary taxes 
has been, with rcafon, preferred. Every flate that fhould 
probihit them would find itfclf obliged, in order to pio- 
tra6l its fall, to have rccourfe to the methods made ufe of. 
at Conllantinople. The fultan, who can do every thing 
but augment his revenues, is conflrained to give up the 
empire to the extortions of his delegates, that he may after- 
wards deprive them of what they have plundered from his 
fubjerfls. 

That taxes may not be exorbitant, they fhould be order- 
ed, regulated, and adminillered by tKe reprefentatives of 
the people. The impolt has ever depended on, and muH 
be proportioned to, the property pofTefTed. He who is 
not mailer of the produce, is not mailer of the held. Tri- 
butes, therefore, among all nations have always been hrfl 
impofed upon proprietors only ; whether the lands were 
divided among the conquerors, or the clergy (hared them 
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\ifi^ th« iK^liJc?^;, qr tfey^paiM* by. meaijs of com*, 

merce and tnddftryi into the hands of the generality of the 
qtizjsns^ thoJ^B whor were in poffe^on of 

theiq bsiKi referved to thcmifelves the natuc^U. unaUenable> 
a^adfacre^ right of:!«i being tJOCjcd without their own con- 
feat^ If wc do not admit this prinoipkj there is no longer 
any monafchy or any nation the.rc is nothing remaining 
hut a defpotic mafter and a herd: of flavea* 

Ye people, whofe kings command every tWng at pjea- 
fore^ read' over again the biftory of your ovpm countiry. 
You will fee that your anpeftora aHembkd tbemfclves, and 
deliberated^ whenever a fnbfidy was in agitation: If this 
cidlom be negle£led, the right k npt loft } it fa recorded in 
heaven, which has given the ea^th to mankind to polRfs • 
it is written on the field you have taken, the pains tp In- 
ciofe, in order to feepr^ yourfclves $hc enjoymep^t of it : 
it is. written in y.oiur hearts, where the Divinity, has ina- 
preffed the love of liberty. Man, whofe head is raifed to- 
wards heaven^ was not made in. the ima^ of his. Creator 
to bow before mim» No one is greater than another, but 
by the choice and confent of a^h Ye courtiers^ yqur 
gteatnefs. confifts in your lands, and is. not to be. found in. 
your attendance on your mafter. l?e left, ambitious, and, 
ye will be richer. Do juftice to, your vsdTals, and y^ will 
improve your fortunes 1^ inpreafing the general happinefs. 
What adv 4 pta^e cap ye propoft tq youffclves by. ofijlng 
the edifice of defootifm upon thp rmns of every kind o? 
libertyt virtue, leptiment, arid property i Confider* that 
this gpwjw will crufli ypu aH, Around this formidable 
coloffus ye are no mpre than figures of bronne, reprefent- 
ipg the unfions chaiipedat tlpe feet of a ftattie. 

ff the right of ijBpofing ta;i^a, he in the prince ajonc,^ 
though h may npt be.far hla inter eft to burthen and op- 
prefs his people, yet they will be bjurthened and oppt^iTed* 
The capricest prpfufions,, and.cncroachmcntg^ of thc fo- 
'HCreigpt will no Ipngcr know any bounds whea they meet 
with nq obftanks- ^ ftlft ^nd cruel fyfteni of pojjticB, 
will foon perfuadc him, that rich fubjeds will always, bc: 
convc infojent ; that they.nuift he diftrefied,, in ocder-to.be 
reduced to fubie^tk^f and tfoit poverty ftthe firmeforamp- 

art of the, throne^ He will proceed fo far ps to bcjftye thnh 
every thing is at his difpofal ; that nothing belongs to his 
F$L Kf. 6 
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(laves ; and that he docs them a favour iri leaving them any 

Ine government will appropriate to itfelf alf the means 
and refources of indiiftry ; and will lay filch reft^^'ints on 
the exports and imports of every article of trade, as will 
entirely abforb the profits arifUig from it. Commerce will 
only be circulated by the interference and for the benefit 
of the treafury. Cultivation will be neglected by mercen- 
aries who can have no hopes of acquiring property. The 
nobility will ferve in the army only for pay. The magif- 
tratc will give judgment only for the fake of his fees and 
liis falary. ‘ Merchants will keep their fortunes concealed, 
in order that they may convey them out of a land where 
there is no fpirit of patriotifm, nor any fecurity left. The 
nation, then lofing all its importance, will conceive an in- 
difference for its kings; will fee its Enemies only in thofe 
who are its mafters ; will be induced to hope that a change 
of flavery will tend to alleviate the yoke of it ; will expedf 
its deliverance from a revolution, and the reftoration of its 
tranquillity from an entire overthrow of the Hate.' 

This defeription is dreadful,*’ faid a vizier to me, for 
there are viziers everywhere. “ I am concerned at it. But 
without contribution, how can I maintain that ftrength 
of the Hate, the necefiity and advantage of which you 
4i yourfdf acknowledge ? This ftrength fhould be per- 
manent, and always equal ; otherwifi there would be no 
more fecurity for your perfons, your property, or your 
induftry. Happinefs undefended -is no more than a 
« chimera. My expences are independent of the variety 
of feafons, of the inclemency of the elements, and of all' 
accidents. It is therefore neceflary that they fhould be 
« fupplied by you, although a peftilence fhould have de- 
<< ftroyed your cattle, though jnfefls fhould have devoured 
your vines, and though the hail fhould have rooted up 
your harvefts. You muft pay, or I will turn againll 
you that ftrength of the Hate, which hath been created 
« for your fafety, and which it is your bufiricfs to maiii- 
« tain.”^ 

This oppreffive fyftem concerned only the proprietors 
of lands. The vizfer foon informed me of the means which 
he employed to render the other members of the confeder- 
acy fubfervieht to the treafury. 
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It ia chiefly in the cities that the mechanical and* 
liberal arts, of utility or ornament of neccflity or fancy, 
<< are concentrated, or at le^ft their activity, their difplay, 
** or their improvement. There it is that the rich, and 
“ confequently indolent, citizens, attraded or fixed hy the 
“ charms of fociety, endeavour to elude the wearifomnefs 
“ of life by factitious wants. There it is, that, in order to 
gratify them, they employ the poor, or which is the fame 
‘‘ thing, the induftrious man ; who, in his turn, in order to 
fatisfy the wants of primary neceflity, which are for a 
long time the only wants with which he is tormented, 
endeavours to multiply the factitious wants of the rich 
man : from whence arifes between the one and the other 
a mutual dependence, founded upon their refpedtive in- 
terefts ; for the induftrious man wifhes to labour, while 
<< the rich man wifhes to enjoy. If, therefore, I can tax 
the neceffary articles of all the inhabitants of cities, whe- 
ther induftrious or idle, that is to fay, if I can raife the 
“ price, for the ftate, of all the commodities and mcrchan- 
dize which are confumed there, by the wants of all the 
individuals ; I (hall then have taxed all the fpecies of 
induftry, and I fhall have brought them to the condition 
of the induftrious hufbandman. I ftiall have done ftill 
more ; and efpecially, let not this circumftance efcape 
“ your notice, I (hall have made the rich pay for the poor, 
becaufe the latter will not fail to raife the price of his 
“ productions, in proportion to the multiplication of his 
wants,’' 

I conjure tliee, vizier, to fpare at leaft, the air, the water, 
the fire, and even the corn, which is not lefs than thofe 
three elements, the facred right of every man, without ex- 
ception. Deprived of light, no one can either live or aCt, 
and without life or aCiion there can be no induftry. 

** I will think of it. But, attend to me, in all tke dif- 
‘‘ ferent plans, by which I have comprehended all the other 
“ objcCls of i/eceflity, efpecially in the cities. In the firft 
“ place, being^after of the frontiers of the empire, I fuffer 
“ nothiiig to corac -from foreigners, nor any thing to be 
conveyed to them, unlefs they pay in proportion to the 
“ number, weight, and value, of the thing tent. By this 
mode, he whobatk manufadured, or who exports, yields 
to me a part of his profits j and he who receives or coa-i 
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^‘; f^rniW, giwft »flm; l)^ng8 to the 

“ j9iCrch^»t or to tKc,nwy:iW^ur,^/t 

\ vMicjF ; b^J: bv i^f^rfering tbua bqtweca 

t)w felki; aui Ujc pftrcbaferfc., betvtjeQ tb? nmnuf!^u?:?r, 
the merchapt^ and Ute cppfjimcr, without being iidledupoii^ 
and without yout intc^feiepce being probtpblc tathw; 
fiijcc> ojj, the, conttary> you kc^p it up tip thejr detriment, 
doth it not happen, that on their parte they ejidcavcmr, by 
deceiving thee i^e how or otiher, to dimitudi thy (hare, or 
even to ?! uftratc thee of it ? 

Undoubtedly ^ but of what ufc «VQi4d th^ fkength of 
the date be to, me. then, if I d^ not ci^^y it ir^&dlpg 
“ oat thefra^df iu guaj^ding agaiuft^t* or ip puniihii^ ijt?. 
** If they endeavour to withhold pr to^diminifh luy fcafe, 
“ I tak« the whole and mta Cpmetiioce^ procfccd a little 
“ further.^* 

I couaprebend you : thus it iathat and exadiona 
arc ftill maintained pa the frontiers^ aad PU the borders of 
the provinces i and that, in <;^jder to preft opPO that for-* 
tuaate induftry, which is |be tie^pf the moft nations, 

and of the people the< moft hyparated by th^ir manners and 
hy their religion- 

“ I aotforry for it. But every thing rovtft be faerificed 
“ to the ftrength of the ftatc, to that bulwark v^hich 
id raifed <.again{l tbe fcalojufy and rep^cioufnefs of 
** neighbouring powers^ The interell of particular indU 
vidualadoth not alvvap agree with t^at of the greater 
number. 'One effed of the proceeding you eora^ip of 
is, to preferve to ypu coDomoditiesandprodudipn^, which 
pcrfonal advantage would deprive you of by exporting 
“ them to foreign (^ountries ; and I prohibit the in^B^ta.-v 
tioa.of foreign merxhandiae, which, by thei foper^und-i 
“ ance they would occafion, when, united to yours, wpuld 
** lower the price of the latter.” 

X thauk thee, vizier : but i&it ueeelJary that thou ftouWft 
have troops i Thofe tcoops are very inconvenient. And 
cQuIdd thou fetve me without a naiktary para^fo } 

« H you pcq^euwlly interrupt me, you will lofc tbe 
thread of my fubtle. afu^ marvctlous opera^fonst After 
having laid'^a tax on. mmbandizc, oi\ its entrance, and^ 
on its, going out o£ the emnire, on k& paftgc. from onc^ 
^ province to the, other, I follow the track of the traveUer, 
^ who goes through my diftrid on account of i?:« affairs, 
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^ dr throti^ n46%ivids'i5f cln’f6lil^. If^lto^the 
** wlio carries to toWn tht pnkl\icc‘'of fidde, tn* of Ms 
fann-y^ \ ivhen tfeirft ‘dHV^fs frtm ifttb ^ j)tlibtic 
** houftj metLXii 6F an kffoclatton ^fth tbe 
** k& ’’ 

Whkt, Viiilcr ! an fnn keepier is ymiV aflfociate ? 

Certainly. Is there any thing dclpitablt, wheh ttic 
tti^intdnanc'e of the ftrCngth of the ftate, and cohieqiichU 
ly the Wtahh hf the treiifury, is boheerned ? by nifeans 
of thi^ affociatfoti, I re<!reive part of the pticc the 
Ifqud’r confdm'ed' ^ere»*^ 

But, Viifcr, hoW does^t h^ip^cn that yoii edme t6 bfc the 
^part'n^ idf ^thc 'keei)eT bT hh ‘inn bt'taV^fir, in thie fate of his 
liquors ? Is it poflibW thit ydti mOitld be Ws 

Ihh ^bVVeybV^ this is I virbhM eatefiiliyl^^oid. 
/• Where would be the advantage 'of fellih^ the wine. Vvhkh 
^ thfe Viiic^rMftrr thigh't have ^ thb “tVnjutc of 

** his induftry ? I am better acq^uainted with the manhge- 
** ih^fit of ftfy ifflhfra. In 'thb film plicc, t idti Th ^tner- 
^ #lb the '^he-kcepf^ 6r wojwriewiJh, Wth the b'le^^r 
^ iha the diftfll^ mf bralsdy, bf t^Mfh I dbt^ih .^Vt of 
^ the pTibfe fbr they feH tbeih to ^ihh inh^hotdci^, 

^ or keepers of public houfes ; aud I .have afteri^arda 
** aifioth^r With the letter, by Which they liils hccbhnt^ble 
** to thib ih thiirturh, for b pottiort bf the ptice 'Which 
they receive Frotn the cOnfumer, leaving the feller at 
libehy to tecoVer frOm tbe confUnater that ^are Of the 
price which belongs to me frbih the cortilmiptibn.*^ ' 

It fnuft be acknowledged, that this is very fine. But, 
viiilei*, how do you manage to bfe pVefciit at all thfe tales 
of liquors Which aVe made ia your empiVe ? HoW doth it 
heippeh that you are not pilfeycd by Ihefe fnn-k^epCrs, Who 
fiave been notoriouJly dlfhoneft, cVer fineb the times of the 
Romans, though the queftors We!*c not ih paitberfhip With 
"them ? after what Von navb ihtraft'ed to ih'e I do hot doubt 
of any thing, but I am curioUS. 

“ It is in this ihftahCc that I lhall app'Cat bold to you, 
and that you Will adihif^ n^y fiigafcity. ft is it^ollible 
to afpife to eVety kihd of bCHt ahd bf jgloty. iFirft, no 
fnah fs allowed to ttioVC h ho^ead bf Wihe, bf cyder, 
beer, bf bfbVartdy, leithtr ftbih tbe placb WhefC ft is pro- 
** ducod ur Prepared, dr from the Warthonfe or frbfh ti e 
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“ ci^lkr, either to fell or to tranfport, no matter for what 
purpofe, without my permiffion in writing. , By thisj 
“ know what becomea of thinju , If any liquor be met 
without this paflport I feize upon it j and Acoproprie- 
tor pays me immediately a third or a fourth more than 
the value. Afterwards the fame agents, who arc cm- 
ployed night and day, in all parts, to afceitain to me 
“ t\\t honefty of the proprietors, or wholefale merchants, 
** in keeping their compadl of aflbeiation^ enter every day 
** twice rather than once, into the houfc of each inn or 
tavern keeper, where they found the veflcls, reckon the 
“ bottles ; and if there be the lead fufpicion of pilfering 
“ upon my fliare, the puniflimcnt is fo fevere as to preYCi;).t 
their being tempted a fecond tim^.*' . 

But, vizier, in order to plcafe you, arc not your agents 
fo many petty fubaltern tyrants? 

I make , no doubt of it ; and I reward them well fof 
“ it.'' • ' ” ” ' . *' ■ 

Very well } but, vizier, I have one fcruple.’ Thefe af- 
fociatlons with the proprietor and with tKc “merchants, in 
wholefale and in retail, have a little the appearance of thofe 
which the highwayman, contrads with the palTenger whom 
he robs. 

“ You do not confider what you fay. My afTociatioris 
*V are authorifed by law, and by the facred inllitution qf 
“ the ftrength of the dale. Can no circumdance then 
** have an influence upon ypur mind ? But let me now per- 
fuade you to come with me. to the, gates of the city, 
“ where you will find me no lefs admirable. Nothing en- 
“ ters there without bringing fome profit to me. Should 
“ thejr be liquors, they contribute, not in proportion Ao 
“ their value, as in my other arrangements, but a^ipgcord- 
ing to their quanti^,; and you may be affured that ! 
“ am not the dupe. The inn-keeper, or the citizen, ha^e 
nothing to fay, .although I have befides fome cori^* 
cern with them at the time of the purchaic and of the 
“ fale, for it is in a different manner. If they be provifions, 
“ I have my agents, not only at the gates, but at the 
flaughter-noufes,, and, in the fifhrmarkets; and no on.e 
“ would attempt to plunder mi?, without rjfkiqg more than 
“ he could get by the fraud. ^ Lefs precautions are necef- 
“ fary in rclpe^l to wood, forage, or paper. Thefe mcr- 
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** ciintile articles cannot be pilfered as a f\a(k of wine is. 
“ I have, howeyer, my emilTaries on the roads, and in the 
bye-places j and woe to thofe A\dio fhould be found 
“ end^vouring to elude my vigilance. You fee, there- 
‘‘ fore,* that whoever dwells in cities, whether he may live 
by his induftry, or whether he may employ his income, 
“ or a part of his profits, in a falary for the induftrious 
“ man^ itill no one can confume witbbut paying ; and 
“ that ^11 n^en pay more for the ufual and indifpenfable 
confumptigns than for the reft. I have laid every, ^ind 
“ of induftiy under contribution, without its perceiving 
“ it. There are, however, fome branches of it with which 
I have endeavoured to treat more diredlly, becaufe their 
Qommon refidence is fiot in towns, and that I have ima* 
‘‘ gined they would be more profitable to me from a fpecial 
contribution. For inftance, I have agents in the forges 
and furnaces, where iron, which is put to fo mauy dif- 
‘V ferent ufes, is manufadiured and weighed ; I have fome 
in the work-fhops of the tanners, where the hides, which 
“ are of fuch general utility, are maniifad^ured 5 1 have 
“ fome among all thofe perfons who work in gold, filver, 
plate, and jewels ; and you will not accufe me, in this 
** inftance, of attacking objeds of primary ncceflity. In 
“ proportion as my experiments fucceed, I extend them. 
‘‘ I, flatter myfelf that I ihall one day be able to fix my 
** fatellites by the fide of the linen looms, becaufe they 
are fo univerfally uifefal. But do not impart my fecret 
“ to any one. Whenever my fpeculations get wind, it is 
“ always to my detriment.’^ 

I am truly ftricken, vizier,, with your fagacity, or with 
that of your fublime predecefTors. They have digged 
mines of gold everywhere. They have made of your country 
a Peru, the inhabitants of which have, perhaps, had the 
fame deftiny as thofe of the other continent ; but of what, 
concern is it to you ? But you fay nothing to me of the 
fait and the tobacco, which you fell ten tinoes above their 
intrinfic value, though fait be the moft necelTary article in 
life, after bread and water. What is the meaning of your 
lilence ? Are you fenfible of the contradidfion in your con- 
dudl in felling this article, and refufing to colledl the other 
contributions In kind, under pretence of the trouble of 
felling again ? 
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** Hotin^lfcaft. Ttie dlfet^iKJfc iVcifify p^rddvcd. 
** If 1 Vecdv^Ti^ toiwtieior 6r fcuftfvator hiii fKaffe 
of ^ti^lwidoh h. ktttd) in otd^t to feU ft again af- 
tcrVratdS, I bccorfte hw cbmjpctitor in the maiketo* Mjr 
*• pr«dec^ffo?rt hav^ prudent, in fefcrting to thfcm- 
** IHves th^ exclnfive diftributioii of them* This hath 
** been attended with fotrte difficulty. In order to bring 
** thole t#o (Itettmfi Of gold into the refcrvoir of the trea- 
fuiy, it was neceffary to forbid the culture and the ma- 
nure^fture of tObacco in the nation ; whfch doth not diC* 
“ penfe me from keeping upon the frontiers, and even in 
** the interior' parts oi the empire, nn army, to prevent the 
** irftroduAiofi and the competition, of any other tobacco 
«* with mine.” 

Have you found thefo experiments fucccfsfol, vlxlcr ? 

** Not fo fully as I could have wiihed, notwithHanding 
^ the feverity of the penal lawfe.' As for the fait, the dir* 
ficulty was much greater ; I cannot but ackowltdgc my 
** concern at h. My predeceffors tommitted an irreparable 
^ blunder. Under pretence of difpenfing a ufcfu! favour,, 
neceilary to fome of the maritime provinces, or, perhaps,^ 
^ induced by the aibfements of 4 confiderable funr, 
^ thongh a temporary oUc, which other provinces paid, to 
be auowed to fomim thtmfehes with fait as they choofc ; 
they gave way to exceptions, the conrcqueuccs of which 
arc, that it is not I who fell it, in one third of the extent 
of the empire, or thereabouts. I am indeed of great 
^ hopes of altering this ; but I muft wait ferr the moWeat 
“ of diftrefs.’^ 

Independent, therefore, of the armies which yon main- 
tain upon the frontiers, to prevent the importation of to- 
bacco and foreign merchandize, you have ftm others in the 
inland parts of the country, to prevent the fale of the fait 
belonging to the free provinces from coming into compe- 
tition with the fale of youfs* 

** It is true. However, 1 muft do juftice to our ancient 
** viziers. They have left me a very well contrh^d fyftem 
ctf legiftation. For inftance, thofe perfons of the free 
countries bordering upon thoFc provinces where 1 fell, 
arc allowed to fon as little fait as poflible, to prevent 
them from felling it to my prejudice : and by a confe- 
qucnccofthc fame wife mcafurcs, thofe who are to 
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feurch^ifc 'oT ^Ti€ Wkd i^eaV tti frtfe cbuniws, 
rtiigW’^ ^nibt^d to frbiiQc thmfeWtiil 'i cHcapbf i^tc, 
«< dre coittbcdrei tb tefee 'mbit ^4ian they cin cobtuxbc.^^ 
Aba h Chid bbftbbi cbMciVtt^d \>f 14^ ? 

Yb*s» irnd fejjpbVtfcd ty the au^ftftfbhj^ bf the ftate^ 
I am authorifed to number thblkMfca ; atld if any one 
** bf thbth (hbuld hot bb^chaft thfc qiiilhtity bf {kit that I 
*♦ thfhk hbdelTary for \:hcir CQttfutii»on, the^ kre ob%4d 
“ to pky fbr It, all the fitmt ka if t1& 

And feviefy ]|ieffdn Who fhalll fait tW^if riibal With ixiy bthkr 
fait ihan yoUrs will ctVtkihlV fuffer fdf it. 

” Exceedingly Bcfidb the feizufb bf this ihiiiuitoUs Hit, 
it cdfh him more th^ hb Wbuld expend fbr fuj^plyWg 
his {kfnfly for fe^ral years.’* 

And what becomes of the feller ? 

•* The ftllcr ! tte is couHe a robber, t bluhderfcr,. a 
malefactor, whom I reduce to beggary if he has khy 
thing, and whom I fend to the if he hai no- 

<< thihg.’’ 

But ai^c you riot, vizier, fexbofed to incefTarit liW-fuiU if 
“ I have many upon my hands } brit there is ri parti- 
cular court of juftice, to which the caclriflve detetmina- 
“ lion df them is committe(i.’\ 

And hoW doft thou extricate thyfdf from thcih ? Is it 
by the itfterfkrence bf .thy favourite princiillej ilrcngth of 
the fUte ? 

With ihkt and With irioney.*^ ^ 

I can blit adihire, viiiet, thy head and thy ccHiragc : thy 
hriad^ which attends to fo many obje^s, and thy courage, 
which face^ fo many enemies. .You have been typified m 
the holy fertptutes by Ithmael, whofe hands were uplifted 
ri^aihfl all,,knd thofe of all railed a^ainft him. . 

Alas, I dWn it I Brit the impdrtaiice qf the firength of 
the {late, and thb extent of its wants, are fuCh, that it 
hath bebn ri'ecClfaty to have recourfe to other expedients. 
Befidcs what tlie proprietor is annitally indebted to me 
** for 'the ptodriCe or his eitrite, jf he (houid rcfolve to fell 
it, the pUl'chafei mull pay me ri fum above the price 
agrded oA With tlie fellCr. 1 have rated all human com- 
padls ; and no rifiati Cht^rs into ahy kind of cpntradl 
without furhifhlftg hie a cOiitrihutioa proportioned cither 
to the objeft or the nature of the convention. This 

O5 
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U cxamlnf^tjotn implies |i .pto agcntS), And in- 
deccl I am of thcip. The pleader cannot 

take one fmgle ftep> either as plaintiff or defenefant, with- 
** out fomc^benefit anfing to ine frorn it : and ,y on will 
allow that this , tribute is very innocent ^ for ho one is 
yet difgufted of law^fuits.*’ 

Suffer me to take breath, vizjcr, although thy calcula- 
tion fhould not be a^n end. Thou haft wearied out my 
admiration ; and I Know not wjiich circumftancc fhould 
moft excite my aftonifhnacnt, cither that perfidious and bar- 
barous fcience which extends its influence over every thing, 
and prefifes upon every thing ; or that patience with which 
fo many repeated a&s of fubtle tyranny, which foares 
nothing, are fupported. The Have receives his fubfiftencc 
in exchange for his liberty, while thy wretched contributor 
is deprived of his liberty by furnifhing thee with his fub- 
fiftence. 

Hitherto I have fo frequently given way to emotions 
even ofindlgnation, that I have ventured to think I (hould 
be excvifcd tor indulging myfclf for once in ridicule and 
irony, which have fo often decided the moll important 
queftions. I refumc the charader that fuits me, and I fay. 
There undoubtedly mull be a degree of public ftrength 
in every government, which fhall adljoth within and with- 
out : without, to defend the body of the nation againft tke 
jealoufy, the cupidity,, the ambition, the contempt, and 
violence of other nations ; and this protedlion, or the Secu- 
rity which fhould be the effed of it> requires armies, fkets, 
fortreflesjjarfenals, feeble allies to be kept in pay, and power- 
ful allies to be Seconded : within, to preferve the citizen, 
attached to the order of focicty, from the troubles, ou- 
preffions, and injuries, he may., be expofed to from, tne 
wicked mari, who fuffers himfelf to be led aftray by paf- 
fions, by pcrfonal intereft, or by his vices, and who is re- 
ftrained* only by the threats of juftice, and by the vigilance 
of the police. 

We (hall, moreover^ venture to advance, that it is ad- 
vantageous to the greater number of citizens, that the 
ftrength of the ftate fhould encourage induftrj, ftimulate 
talents, and aflift thofe who, from an inconuderate zeal, 
unforefecn. misfortunesi or falfc fpcculations; have loft th^r 
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own ability. JjL iairona this prinqiplic that we trace the 
neceility of charity- fchaola and hofpital«f. 

In order to increafe energy, of thU ftrength of , the 
flate, which, efpeciaily in monarchical ^^ea, feems to oe 
di(lindl*^d feparate from the. nation, J would even cpnf^it 
that the depofitary and director of this public ftrength 
fhoulcl imprefa awe by a-parade of dignity, Ihould attra6l 
by mildnefs, and encourage by rewards, fince it is his dtiy 
to make it be feared, ^efpe^led, and cherifhed. 

All thefe means arc expenfive. E^cnccs fuppofe revenue, 
and a revenue implies contribution^^- It is juft that thofe 
who partake of the adv^tages of the fttength of the ftate 
fhould furniih towards Its maintenance. There, is a tacit 
but facred: agreement between the fovcrelgn and His fub- 
]e<fts, by which the former engages to affift, with a degree 
of that force proportioned, to the portion ,that lias been 
furniftiedof it, towards the general mafs of contributions ; 
and this diftributive juftice. would be executed of itfdf by 
the nature of things, . if it were not inceftanlly difturbed 
by corruption and vice. ' . . 

But in every convention there is; a proportion between 
the price' and the value of the thing acquired ; and this 
proportion muft neceflarily be in ^he ratio of minus oh the 
fide of the price,, and in that otplus on the fide of the ad-- 
vantages. I am ready to pufehafe a fword to defend i^iy* 
felf againft the thief ; but if, in order to acquire this fword, 
I am obliged to empty my purfe or to fell my houfc, I 
would ratlier compound with the thief. , 

Now,, where then is this analogy, this proportion of ad- 
vantages, derived from the ftrength of the ftate, in favour 
oj a proprtciofty when compared with the price which' he 
pays for them, if among the moft civilized nations of 
Europe, the leaft expofed to excurfions and to fore igu* at- 
tacks, after having ceded a part of his pofleflion, he is 
obliged, when he goes to live in the town, to purchafe at 
an advanced price, for the benefit of this ftrength of the 
ftate, not only the produdions of other people, but like- 
wife his own, when he choofes to confumc them. 

What is this proportion of advantages for the hujband- 
man; if he be compelled, on the one hand, to confume in 
kind a portion of his time, and of the means of his induftry, 
for the conftcuilion and the repairing of the roads f and 
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fee lie aifo ob%cdm jttumttt moftty a confi(krabk|>oi'- 
tiott of the prodis^idM he hAth Atoiifim Frdm the earin by 
ihciimt m hi« Bfo# ?ftid by Irtftd moors ? 

tVbot h thb of odvtmtsffies for itt jnetianU, 

nAo tdfabdt ^Jroit ^mhotrt food, lod^g, clothing, light, 
asnrd firing, and who cannot fopply himfirff with all thefe 
Jitidcs ^i^oat cootrdmtin^, fmce thrfe fcvettd means of 
ftbfiftehce arc taxed, if he be ftill obhged to rettirn part of 
the price of his time and of his taleiits to the impoft which 
feBs direftly upon the produftions of his induftrr ? 

What is this propbni<im bf adtanta^es for we fnerchahtf 
who hath already cofftrfhuted in a variety of ways, both 
by his pttfbnal confumprioft, by the cotifumption of his 
clerics, as well as by the advanced price of the hrft ma* 
terials, if he be ftill ob%cd to cede a portion of the price 
of the merchandize which he fends oui, and from which he 
may perhap receive nothing, in cafe of fome of thofe num- 
benew accidents, from which this public ftrength doth not 
trtrgagc either to fcrcen or indemnify him ? 

What is this proportion of advantage for di individuals^ 
if, after having contribated in every progreflion and exertion 
of oor indnftry to the common mats, on one hand, by an 
annual and general impoft, that of the poH-tat, which hath 
no connexion, no arnnity, either with property or with 
induftry, we ftill contribute, on the other band, by the fait, 
a commodity of primary nccelfity, which is earned to ten 
times its intrinfre and natural value ? 

Once again, what proportion of thefe advantages belongs 
to aUindiviieUi^t if we fee all thefe miotas, exa^ed for 
the maintenance of the ftrength of the ftatc, wafted among 
thespxtoTtioners who colleft them, while the remainder, 
which, after fevcral expnccs of circulation, is poured into 
the king^s treafury. Is pillaged in feveral difierent manners, 
or diffipated in extravagance i 

We (hall alfo a(^ what analogy is there between that 
ftrange and complicated variety of contributions, and tlie 
advantages which each of us obtains from the ftrength of 
the ftatc, if it be true, as certain political calculators pre- 
tend, the fums of thofe who contribute are eqUu to 
thofe of the revenue of the poprictors ? 

We can only feek for ao anfwcr to this queftion in the 
hara6kr of the fovereign* If he be cruel, the problem 
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wil! ttot 1^5 foh^d I aii4 time, after a loiig ftritt 6f op. 
brdioti^ #illMhflf abdift the rtife of the If the 

fovereign (hOold lrai^ ahy AsnTiBtblV) the pi^ietei be 
tdvid ip a frtanner beoeftdal to hft 
The ohief of the oatJoii rnuft hbt^ however, flitter hhn- 
feliFWith effeAiOg any |^eat oY ktling good, if he dOel liOt 
make a judicious ehoke of the min inirufted with the 
mainteninee of the ftrength of the ftite. Itbctenge to 
that great agent of government to diftribUte sfnd to fiftidet 
fupporfable to every individttll the enoriAotil Weight of the 
tribiite bjr hi! equity aOd by bit ^U, Ihd tO divide it lc« 
eording to the relative degteet Of ability or non-ibillty in 
the contributors. Without thefc fwo clfOUihftattees, the 
oppreffed people will fall into a ftate of de/jpait mOre oY 
Icfe diilaOt, more or Icfs alarming. With thefe tWO eitctlrtl- 
ilances, fupported ^y the expeSation of kti Immediate or 
approaching relief, they will futfer with patienOe, ahd Will 
proceed under their burthen with foitte fhite of eounge. 

But where is the tninifter who will fulfil fo difficult a 
talk ? Will it be the mihifier Who, from in odioui thirft 
of wealth, lhall have eagerly fought the inini^ment of the 
public revenues, and who haWhg attained that important 
poft by dint of fervjte intrigue, IhaB hive abandon^ the 
treafury a prey to hU pli£>ns, his ftlendl, hil fiattettts, 
and his favourites, and to the detriment of the ftreugim of 
the ftate } terilh the memory of fuch a minifter } 

Win it be he who lhall vicW, ifo the poWer cOmitiitted tO 
his hands, nothing more but the inftrumenc of hil enmity, 
or of bis perfonal averfions ; who lhall eonfidcr nothing but 
how to realia^e the ittufion of bis ferocious and diforaered 
imagination; who wSl treat all meafureS differing from 
his own as abfurdities ; whofe anger will be etoited Igakll 
real or pretended errors, as if they were fo many crimes ; 
to whom the fable of the ftomach and the members lhall 
be an objedt of ridicule ; who lhall enervate that pirt of 
the body politic that (hall be difpleaiing to him, by grlnt- 
ing almoft exclulive favours to that Which hil fancy, his 
intereft, or hil prejudices, lhall prefer ; to.WhOm^evety thing 
(hall bear the ffamp of confiiiion and difordcr|^which lhaU 
not be confonant to bis lingular ideas ; who, dcAitute of 
the wifdom ncccflary to corre dt what is defective, lhall 
fubftitutc chimeras to a regular fyftcmi perhaps imperfeft j 
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^9 ^prr^A pr€tende4 abufes, blin4 to the 
copf^quetjccs pf §n 'Mrfugg«j0t«4 .pfen pf Tcfprmgtiopj^.win 
fubvert eyery thii^g with a diTdainful fmile ; an empiric^ 
wha n as cruel as j .who, millaklpg poifon fo^* the 

re^jc4y,*lhaU,anhQunce a fpecdy^curcm when repoaCed con- 
vulflona (hall, proclaim the impending diflblution of the 
patient ? Perifh the memory of fuch a minifter ! 

Spverejgipj, you who are neither exempt IVom falfehood 
or fedudlion, if you have been unfortunate enough to have 
been direded by fuch minifters, do not fubftitute to them 
a weak and pymlanimpus m^in, who, though well inform- 
ed, mil4i modeft, and perhaps incapable of committing any 
great faults while he ads for himfelf,. will ftill fuffer him- 
iclf to be mifled by others ; will fall into the fnares that 
Ihall be laid for him ^ and will want that neceffary vigour, 
either to put a ftqp to, or prevent, the evil, or to ad in op- 
ppfition to yourfclves, when hfs confclence and the general 
intereff (hall require it. , 

Do not fubftitute the morofe,. dlfdainful, arkd aufterc 
man, and much lefs the imperious and harfti minifter. The 
impoftu's a heavy burthen ; how, therefore, ihall it be flip- 
ported, if the mode of impofing it be aggravated ? It is a 
bitter cup, which all muft fwallow ; if it be prefented 
haftily or awkwardly, it will certainly be fpilt. 

Do not fubftitute the pian who is, ignorant of the law, or 
who defpifes it,^ to attend to nothing but finance. It is 
the intereft of a fovereign, that property and induftry 
fhould be proteded againft his own authonty, againft the 
enterprifes of his miniitcrs, often inconfiderate, and fome- 
times dangerous. A minifter who facrifipes every thing to 
finance will often fill the coffers of hrs mafterj he will give 
to the nation, and to the throne, the fplendbur of a formid- 
able power j but this fplendour will be momentary as light- 
ning. Defpair will feize upon the minds of the fubjeds. 
By reducing indliftiy to the moft extreme diftrefs, the mi- 
nifter will have ad.ed the part of the man in the fable, who 
killed the hen which brought forth golden eggs.. 

Do not fubftitute a villain,- armed at all points with the 
formalities and fubUetles of law, who will keep up a per- 
petual quaittl between the treafury and the law, who will 
render the former odious, , and will relax the bands of a hard- 
but neceffary obedience. 
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,1 Dp no^-fubft^tu^Q : that outrageous philanthropic, who, 
gtvikig himfelf up to an ilI*juCgcd fpint of patdotifni^ ftull 
forget the treafury, while he indifcreetly gives way to thp 
reducing impplfe of benevolence and popularity-^; an im- 
pulfe ev^ laufiable ifl a philofopher, but to which a mi- 
ni fter ought 'oot to yield without great circumfpcdlion. 
For it muftj C.ill be acknowledged, that the ftrength of the 
ftate muft be eftablifhed, and that there muft be a treafury 
to maintain it. 

But above all things, rcjeA the prodigal minrfter. How 
is it poffiblc that a man who hath failed in the management 
of his own affairs can adminiftcr thofe of a great date ? 
When he hath diffipated his own eftates, will he be econo- 
mical of the public rev’enue I Let us fuppofe him tp^have 
probity, delicacy, knowledge, and a fincere defire of being 
ufeful tO' the ftate ; yet in a circumilance, and upon an 
objedl fo important as that in queftion, conftitutional virtues 
are only to be trufted to. How many men arc there, who 
have entered virtuous into the miniftry, and who, in fix 
months after, their promotion, appeared in a very different 
light to others, and even to themfelves ? There is, perhaps, 
lefs fcduiftion at the foot of the throne, than in the anti- 
chamber of a miniCcr.i and ftill lefs at the foot of the throne, 
and in the antichambers of other minifters, than at en»- 
trance pf the clofet of the mlnifterof finance. But we have 
dwelt too lpi)g ou impofts ; we muft now fp^k of what 
hath been fuggefted. to fupply its place, of public credit. 

In general, what is called credit is only a Public cred.U 
delay graiUrcd for payment. This was a cuf- 
tom unknown in the firft ages. Every family wasfatisfied 
wulh what uncultivated nature, and fomc courfe labours, 
fupplied to them. Some exchanges were foon begun, but 
only between relations and neighbours. Thefe connedfioi^s 
were extended in all places, where the progrefs of fociety 
multiplied the wants or the pleafures of men. In procew 
of time, it was no longer poffiblc to purchafe provifions of 
one kind with thofe of another ; metals were fubftituted, 
and became infenfibly the common reprefentative of all 
things. It happened, that the agents of trade, which were 
becoming cycry day mpre confi^rabie, wanted the money 
neceffary for their fpeculations. The mcrcliandize was. 
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pate his fortune by irregularity and extravagdhcbi Bbt the 
feniSble iftd hbheft iftk’A iMy, %y b firiitty of Well 

botldafl^d^ b^iiirt, ta i^lkde^ the M^afts that failed 
him for a tknd. 

Thfc ttdtbal Hdvahtitgc bf the pirtthtifer M the ftlfer 
has rife tb the dredit whfbh tttiftl atbbnjr tfife indiri- 
tidtfald bf bbd ferity i ot- dvdfi bf ftVdriil fbbidties. It dif« 
ffers frbth pttblid b^edit ih thia phriiciilaf, that thfe latter is 
the ctedit df a Whote hatk>tt> bbtifid^td m fbrittihg ohe 
fihgle bbdy« 

Beftwben pablic artd private ditdit thdf6 is alfb thia dif- 
that pWfit ii the ebd bf thd bb^, add cipeneb bf 
the bthfer* Ffbhi hence it fbIl6Wi> that bredit ii ^in with. 
f^ljpcA to thfe merchant, btcaiufc it ftitbifhes him With the 
m<?aii8 bf aeqUlrihg rh^ea ; bat with refpcfl td g;b5^^i:h- 
ments^ it Is one catlfe bf impbveriftiihg them, fineb it btily 
ibpplies them With tht means of tnfhmg themfeNcs, A 
Rate that bbri-dwS aliehaus a pottibtt bf its ne^^htic for a 
capital Which it fpetidS, It is therefore poorer after thefe 
bans, than it was befpre it had rccourfc to this dcftruilive 
expedient, 

Notwithftandihg the fcardty of gbld ahd filler, tht a^- 
tient governments weTc unacqttaittttd with pbblit tredft, 
aten at the times of the mod fatal and britibal crehtk 
They formed, during' peice, a Rock that Wai reftrVed for 
times of diftreft. loe fpede being by this' method circb- 
latcd airefh, excited indUftry, and alleviated, ih fonle mea- 
fore, the inevitable balamittei of w^-. Sihe^the difeoVery 
of the New X^orld haS made gold and filver more common, 
thbfe who have had the adminrnfatibh bf publid a#idrs haVc 
generally er^ged in eriterprifes above the abilities bf the 
people they governed, and hate hot forbpled io burriien p6- 
ilerity with debts they had Vehtdred tb eentfabl. This 
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(yft^m of opbrdEbtt !iw obbtfnatd : it w81 a®tl thfc 
lalcft gcrieratwns, a^d all nations and allttgcfsw 

It is England, HoHaOd, ^xnd France, that lis to fey, tWe 
moll obuldit nbtiona <5f Etirojpe, V?ho have givth fo bad hh 
irttampk. Thbfe powcH have found credit, for the famb 
reafon that m do not lend our money to a man who aflA 
charity, but tO him tirho dazales us with his brilliant c'qur- 
page. Confidchce hath giVen birth to loana ; and confr* 
deuce arifes of itfelf at the fight of a country where thfc 
richnefs of the foil h incrcafed by the adivity of an indof- 
triouB people, and at the view of thofe celebrated porta 
which receive all the produdions of the univtrfc. 

The frtuation of thefe three ftatds hath alfo encouraged 
the lender. They are not only the public revenues that i^rc 
his guarantee, but alfo the incomes of individual, in v^hich 
the treafury finds, in times of ntcclfity, its fupporl and its 
refources. In countries Which, like Ostihany, arc Open oh 
all fides^, and -which have neither barriers, not natural rneaifs 
of defehec, if the enemy, Who can enter into them fVeely, 
(hould eitlier fijt, or only fojourh IheTe, for h time, they im- 
mediately kVy the public revenues for theh* own benefit, and 
they even appropriate to thcmfclVes, by eontribnticfns, h 
portion of the incOthes of individuals. The creditors bf the 
government then experience the fame thing as happerieo \o 
thofe who had annuities in the Aujlrian Netherlands, and to 
whom more than thirty years arrears were due. With 
England, France, and Holland, which arc all three foinc- 
what more or kfs foenred from invafion, there is nothing 
to fear, except the caufes which exhauft them, the effcA of 
which is flower, and confequently more diftant. 

But fliould it not be the province of the indigent ihan t6 
borrdw, and of the rich to lend. Wherefore, then, are thofe 
dates which have the mod refources the moft ih debt. ^ It 
is becaufe the folly of nations is the fame as that of indivi- 
duals ; it is becaufe, being more ambitious, they ertatc t6 
themfelves more Wants ; it is becaufe the confidence they 
have in their means renders them inattentive to the expenejea 
they make-: it is becaufe no action at law can be maintained 
agamfl them; and that their debti are themfelves liquidated, 
whenever they have the effrontery to faV, we owe nothing : 
it is becaufe lubjedls cannot bring their lovereign to juftice: 
it is becaufe a power hath never been, nor perhaps nevWr 
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'will bje feen, to take up arm^ in favour of tkeir citizens, 
robbed and» plundered by a foreign power : it is becaufe a 
-ftate renders its ^neighbours in a manner fubjed to it by 
loans; it is b^ecaufe fiolland is in conftant apprehenfjon, 
left the ftrft cannon-fhot which (hould pierce th^ fide of one 
of her fhips ihould acquit England towards her : it is becaufe 
an edi<ft dated from Verfailles may,, without confequences, 
acquit France to Geneva ; it is beOaufe thefe motives, 
which it would be fliamtful to acknowledge, adl fecretly 
in the breafta and in the countils of powerful kings. 

The cuftom of public credit, though ruinous to every 
ftate, is not eqnally fo to all. A nation that has feverjil 
valuable produdfions of its own ; whofe revenue is entirely 
free ; which hath always fulfilled its engagements, which 
hath not been fwayed by the ambition of conquefts, and 
which governs itfelf j fuch a nation will raife money at an 
_cafier rate, than an empire, the foil of which is not fertile ; 
which is overloaded with debts ; which engages in under-* 
takings beyond its ftrength ; which has deceived its credit- 
ors, and groans beneath an arbitrary power. The lender, 
who. of courfe impofes the law, will always proportion the 
terms to the rilks he muft run. Thus, a people whofe 
finances are in a ftate of confufion, will foon fall into the 
utmoft diftrefs by public credit ; but even the beft regulated 
government will alfo experience the decline of its profperity 
from it. 

But fome political arithmeticians have afferted, that it i« 
advantageous to invite the fpecie of other nations into that 
of our own country, and that public loans produce that 
important effed. It is certain, that it is a method of at- 
trading the fpecie of other nations ; but merely, as if it 
were obtained by the fale of one or more provinces of the 
empire. Perhaps it would be a more rational pradlice to 
deliver up the foil to them, than to cultivate it folely for 
their ufe. 

. But if the ftate borrowed only of its own fubjeiSls, the 
national revenue would not be given up to foreigners. It 
certainly would not ; but the ftate would impoverilh fome of 
its membera, in order to enrich one individual. . Muft not 
taxes b€ incrcafed in proportion to the intereft that is to be 
paid, and the capital th^t is to be replaced Will not the 
proprietors of lands, the huibandraen, and every citizen^ 
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find.the burthen greater, th^n if all the money borrowed bjr 
the (late had been demanded from them at once. Their 
function is th^ fai^e, as if they themselves had borrowed it, 
inftead of*retr^nching from their ordinary expcncc8.a8 much 
as might enable them to fupply an accidental charge. 

But the pnper-currency which is introduced by the loans 
made, to government increafes the quantity of wealth in cir* 
culation, gives a great extenfion to trade, and fadllltates 
every commercial tranfa(fiIon. Infatuated men 1 refled on 
the dangerous cqnfequences of your political fyftcm. Ex- 
tend it only as far as poflible; let the ftate borrow all it can; 
lo^ it with intereft to be paid ; and by thefe means reduce 
it to the necelTity of ftraining every tax to the utmoft; yc will 
foon find, that, with all the wealth you may have in circute- 
tion, ye will have no frefh fupply for the purpofes of con- 
fumption and trade. Money, and the paper which repre- 
sents it, do not circulate of themfelves, nor without the af- 
fiftance of thofe powers which fet them in motion. AH 
the different (igns introduced in lieu of coin acquire a value 
only proportionate to the number of fales and pin chafes 
that are made. Let us agree with you, in fuppofing all 
; {Europe filled with gold. If it fliould have no merchandize 
to trade with, that gold will have no circulation. Let us 
only increafe commercial effeds, and take no concern about 
thefe reprefentations of w'ealtli ; mutual confidence and ne- 
qeffity will foon occafion them to be eftablifhed without 
your afliftance. But let your care be principally direded 
jn pr^entlng their increafe, by fuch means as mull neceffa- 
rily diminifli the mafs of your growing produce. 

But the .cuftom of public credit enables one power to 
give the law to others. Will it never be perceived that 
this refpurce is common to all nations. If it be a general 
mode, by which a ftate may obtain a fuperiority over its 
, enemies, may it not be ferviceable to them for the fame 
purpofes ? Will not the credit of the two nations be in pro- 
portion. to their refpedive wealth, and will they not be 
ruined without having any other advantages over one an- 
other, than thofe they were in pofleflion of, independent o'f 
every loan. When I fee monarebs and empires furioufly 
attacking and ^Vaglpg war againft each other, with all their 
debts, with tbeir public funds, and their revenue already 
deeply mpicgaged, it feems to me, fays a philofophical 
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•Writer, as if t faw men %hting With dubs in k Jydtt'crt 
ftty furround^d with porcelain. 

^ It would, perhaw, he prehifbptuohi to thitt in hb^ 
GtrcumlTancc whatToever the public fcrvicc cah dVtie V^fqdir‘c 
an alienation of part of the pnbhc reventn^s. The feen^s 
‘that dlfturb the world afe ib various ; fcihfiilfts atJ^e elc^nfed 
to fuch extraordinary re^vblutions j the field 6f evehts i^ fb 
extenfive ; political interefts occafion fuch amaifng chahge^s 
in public affairs, that it is not within the feach hurhah 
wiidom to Forefec and calculate every cireiimfiahce. But in» 
^his inftance, it is the ordinary conduct of governments that 
we are attending tb, and not ah extraordina^ fiiliattoh^ 
whichj in all piobahility, may never preTeot itl^nv 

Every (late which will not be divertect the’rnfhbifs 
CQurfc of loans, hr fiich conffdcratlons ks 
offering, will be the caufe of its own dellrliaidh. fii- 

cility of acquiring Ikrge fums of mortWat once, Will en^jfc 
a government in every kind of unrcalonable, i^(h, aria bJf- 
expenfivc, findertatehg ; wilT malfic it hioVtga^e its ftitu^c 
cxpe6iation8 for prefent exigencies,, and game wfth the 
fent Itock to acquire future fupplies. One loan Will brin^ 
on another ; and to accelerate the lalV, tbe Will he 

more and more raifed. 

This irregularity will carife the fruits of induftry to pafs 
into fome hands.- Th^ facility of obtaining fevery en- 
joyment without labour will induce every perfon of foi^tune, 
as well as all viciems and intriguing men, to lefbrt t6 the 
capital ; who will bring with them a train of fervants, boN 
rowed from the plough ^ of young girls, deprrvcd of their 
innocence, and prevented from marrying; of perron's of 
both fexes, devoted to luxury ; all of them the inftrumehti, 
the viAims, the objeAs, or the fport, of indolence and vey- 
luptuoufnefs. 

The reducing attraAIon of public debts will fpriad mbfe 
and more. When men can reap the fruits of the catth 
without labour, every individual will engage in that fperii^s 
of emptoymcHt which is at once lucrative and ckfy. Pro- 
prietors of land, and merchants, wiU all become anriuitaht^.^ 
Money is converted into paper- currency, eftablifhed by 
the ftate, bedaufe it is more portable than fpccic, lefs fllb- 
j^A to alteration from time, and Icfs liable to the injury of 
feafbns and the rapadity of the farmers of the revenue. 
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real fpecie or cprapipdity, yf}^ b^ ipjp;;^U», t% agripultUTC* 

eacpicnd^ what tu^; 

l^cca wron^^fpik ap<^>ir^d i% an, inpfxrppcr rp^ncr/ii? pro- 
portion its da)i^».inqr^a('?> thp ta^aipuft be au^me.ntccfe, 
la or4er to, pay ia^r;ett. T^us.all, the a6^iv£ ^u4 nfeW. 
dal|cf of foqi^y; aife plundered a^d exh^ufted by the idle 
ufelefs clafs of annuitant^. The increafe of taxes raifes the 


price of commpdiiOe^ epufeouenUy that pf induftry. 
By thefe rncans, cppfuipptiqa is. ie%c^d ^ becaufc expprta^- 
tion ceafes, as foon as merchandize is too dear to ftand the 
cpq^ethipn pfo^'^t natjpri^/. ; Thg l^n^ds and rp^pujEaduret 
aj-cequally a^e^^d. 

The inahdity thp ftajte th«p %d? itfelf in to anfwer its 
engagements forces it to e3^t,ncate itfelf by bankruptcy ; a‘ 
method the moA deftrudivc of the freedom of the peoplc^^ 
apd of the ppw.er of th^e foyerdgm Then the decrees for 
leaps are paid by cdi<f^s of rcj 4 o|iipp. Tbpn the o^fhs pf> 
the monarch and, the rights of. the fubje^s^ will be be-- 
trayed* Then. the lurcA of all governments, public 
co^dence, will be irrecoverably lpA» Th^n thp fortune. of 
the rich m^n i? overthrown,, ^d t.hi? ppor map is. deprived 
of the fruits of his iong-oontinued labours, which he hsd 
intruded to the trealury, iu oider to fepurc a fobfjftcnce in 
his old age. Tl^en the labpu;; and the falanes are fufpend- 
cd, apd the m^AAude pf lajbpiigus peifoosj fall iutp a kind 
of paify, and are reduced to beggary. Then th^ tpanufacr 
t pres, are, empty, a^jd the hp/pHais arc iiUpd, as they, are in 
tipies ot a pelHl^ppp* Thpu the minds, qf ajl men are e^ 
a4>£ralt,e4 ^?^e prinpe, whilclus agents are everywhere 

loaded with imprecations. Then the teeble maJ^ w'hp can, 
fubpf^it tq-le^ a lifp of miiery, is cond/ripi^fd tearA ; while 
hp to whom nature has given an impatient and nronger 
niind^ arms himiclf with a dagger, which he turns either. 
a^ipA hitpfelf or, againft hia fellow^itizcn. ^ Then the 
fpipt>, the ipatmers,. thehp|th, pf the inhabitants of th^' 
11^09 i^e dii^rqytd f fpirit, by 4epf elTiofi a^tiqqj; 
the. mappers* ky the nep^ftty of having veqqurle tp refouroc^ 
wWh afe.ulyvays crimm^ or dilhonelTf he^h, by the fame 
opnkqucnces which wp ul 4 '^uljow a fii 4 dpp famine. So y^;- 
reign xmpiller^ is it poflShJc tliat. thq Wgft pf fuch calamity v 
ih^dd pe p^e^ted to yqp, without diaurbip^ yoi^ tr^ 
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qtiillity, or ^citing yoor rcmorfc? If tliere be a ^at 
Judge who waits for you, how will you dare to appear 
before him, and what fentence can you poffibly expe^ 
from him. Doubt not but that it 'will be tjie fame as 
that which thofc wretches whom you have made, and 
whofc foie avenger he was, lhall have called down upon 
you. Accurfed in this world, you will flill be fo in the 
next. 

Such is the end of loans ; from whence we may judge 
of the principles upon which they are founded. 

Fins artSi and Afteh having examined the fpringsand 
bsfles leltres* fupport of every civilized fociety, let us 
take a view of tlie ornaments and decor- 
ations of the edifice. Thefe are the fine arts, and ^polite/ 
literature. - \ . 

Nature is the model of both the one and the other. To 
fiudy nature, and to ftudy her with propriety, to feledl 
her beft appearances, to copy her faithfully, to correft her 
defers, and to embellifli Or correfl her fcattered beauties,' 
in order to compofe of them one marvellous objecEl : thefe 
arc fo many talents infinitely rare. Some of them may ac- 
company the man of genius ; others may be the rcfult of 
ftudy, and of the labours of feveral great men. Sublimity 
of thought and exprellion may prevail, where there is a 
want of tafte. Imagination and invention may difplay its 
powers in a man who’ is impetuous and incorrc6^. Ages 
pafs away, before there appears an orator, a ppet, a 
painter, or a ftatuary, in whom judgment, which refledls 
upon its operations, moderates that ardour which is impa^ 
tient of advancing in its career. 

It is chiefly utility which hath given birth t6 literature, 
while the fine arts have owed their origin to the Allurements 
of plcafure. / 

In Greece they' "^erc the offspring of the foil 
The Greeks, favoured with the moft fortunate tlfmdW^ 
lud a feene of nature inceffautly before them, r^ltte ' 
wbndetfui objects of delight or of horror, rapid ftreaitisi' 
craggy motm tains, undent forCfts, fertile plains, agreeable 
Valleys, and ddigbtful flopea ; the fea fomctirtics calm and" 
fometimes agitated j every thing, in a woVd, which infofes 
ardour into the foul, every thing which aWakeffs fenflbility, 
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and extends the itnaginatiott. Thtfe people, being ferupu-' 
lous imitators, copied nature at firft, fuch as they faw her. 
They foon adapted a fpirit of diferimination to their mo- 
dels. Attfcption to the principal fitnflions of the limbs 
pointed out to them their groffeli defedls, which they cor- 
re<5led. They afterwards difeovered the more trifling im- 
perfedions of a figure, which they likewife altered ; and 
thus they raifed themfelvcs gradually to the conception of 
ideal beauty, that is, to the conception of a being, the 
e'xiftence of which is perhaps poflible, though not real, for 
nature makes nothing perfedl. Nothing is regular in it, 
and yet nothing is out of its place. There are too many 
caufes combined at once in the creation, not merely of an 
entire animal, but even of the fmalieft fimilar parts of an 
animal, that we fliould expe6l to find exa£l fymmetry in 
them. The beautiful of nature confifts in a precife feries 
of imperfedions. The whole may be cenfured, but in 
that whole every part is precifely what it fliould be. The 
attentive confideration of a flower, of the branch of a tree, 
or of a leaf, arc fufficieht to confirm this opinion. 

It was by this flow andjaborious mode that painting and 
fculpturc acquired that degree of perfeft ion which aftoniflies 
us, in the Gladiator, the Antinous, and Venus of Medicis. 
To thefe fortunate caufes may be added a language har- 
monious from its origin, a poetry fublime and full of 
agreeable as well as terrible images, previous to the birth 
of the arts ; the" ^irit of liberty ; the exercife of the fine 
arts forbidden to (laves j the intercourfe of artifts with phi- 
lofophers ; their emulation kept up by labours, rewards, 
and encomiums ; the continual view of the human frame in 
baths and in the gymnafia, which is a continual lefTon for 
the artift, and the principle of refined tafte in the nation ; 
the large and flowing garments which did not deform any 
part of the body, by prefling and confining it ; numberlels 
temples to decorate the ftatues of the gods and goddelTes, 
and confequently the ineftimable value let on beauty, which 
was to ferve as the model ; and the cuftbm of tonlecrating^ 
by monuments, the , memorable aftions of great men. 

Homer had fet the example of epic poetry. The Olym- 
pic games haftened the progrefs of lync poetry, of mufic, 
and of tragedy. The concatenation of the arts, one with 
the other, exerted its influence on architei^Lure. Eloquence ‘ 
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a0Utp^4 dignity vigw, while it, was djfc^^5ng the 
p^Wc jinereft?. " 

The Ro^ap^, whQ,c<^i)W the Orcchi iq every thing, 
were infepqr tp their mpdeU, haying peither* the fapoe 
gracefulners por the origlitaUty. ' In frfch, of thjcir 
Worley as were reW hefWtiTulj the effprts of an able co- 
|wift were feec^pently ohferyed, a circumHancc which yraa 
^moft onavoidablc. If the ipafterpieqes which they had 
'P^ifpetijally before them h^ been 4ellroycd, their genius, 
left to it? own powers and it? natural energy, after fqme 
trials, and after fornc deviations, would have S^d^cd tq a very 
high degree of perfeftiop^ and ^heif worje? would have had 
that qh?iraAer of truth which they could not poffeis, when 
executed partly front nature apd partly from the produce 
tion? of a fchool, thefpirit of which wn? unknown, to iheui- 
Thef? originals were to tKcm a? were the work? of the 
Creator 5 they were ignpra^t of the manner in whiph they 
were produced, 

A rigid taUe/ however, prefidcd oyer all the perform- 
ances of the Romans, It guided equally their artifta, and 
their writers. Their \yoris were either tfie ipiage or the 
cop^ of truth. ^ The geniua of invention, anjd that of exi- 
ecution, never infringed the proper lirpits. In thp midft 
of profuiion apd magnificence the graces were diftrihuted 
with a prudent hand. Every thing that went beyopd the 
beautiful was IkilfuUy retrenched. 

The experience of alj nations and of a]l ages deipop- 
Urates, that^ whatever hath attained to perfeafop not 
long before it degenerates, The revoluuqa is more of lefs 
rapid, but always ‘infallible^ Ap^ng tl^e Romaps^ it waa 
the work of a few amfotious writers, who, def^ping to 
excel, or even equal their predeceflptsy contnyed tq qpen 
tq thernfolves a new career. To plaqs clofoly arranged, to 
ideas luminogaand profound,, to images full of digiqt)', to 
phrafes of great energy, apd to exprC^ona fuit^d cvevy 
fobjea, were fuhftitutqd the fpirit of vyh, analogies ipqi^a 
fiugular thpu precile, a, continual, coptr^ft of word? or 
ideas, a broken and Iqqfe ftylc, mpi;^ thftp na-. 

tu;:al ; ip a wqrd, ah the faults that are prqdpp.^a^j^ an 
habitual defij;e of bqpg brilli?pt ppd qf The art? 

\yerc drawn into the fatne vortex ; they were carried tq ex- 
cel?, too much rc^cdand.afifoj^dj^ as clqqnence apd ppet- 
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ry wtrt* All the pt^du£lldns of gemas bore the fame 
mark of degradation^ 

They emerged from this, but only to foil into one (liH 
more fat^. The firft meo lo whom rt was given to erdti- 
vaie the a«8k intended to make Imprcfflions that ftwuld be 
lively and durable. In order to attain their end with 
greater certainty, they thought it necefflary to enlarge every 
objedt. This miftake, which was a neceiTary confoquenc^ , 
ot their want of experience, led them to exaggeration* What 
had been done in the fir ft inftance from ignoranbey wae af- 
terwards revived from flattery* The emperor®, \vhd‘ had 
taifed an unlimited power upon the ruins of Roman liberty, 
would no longer be mere mortals* To gratify thlsexfra- 
vagant pride, it was neceflkry to beftow upon them the at- 
tributes of the divirthy. Their images, their ilatues,, attd 
their palaces, no longer appeared in their true proportions, 
but all of them affumed a coloflal magnitude. The natioRS 
proftrated themfclves before thefe idols, and incenfe wa® 
burnt upon their altar®. The people and the artifts foduc- 
cd the poets, the orators^ and the hiftoriane, whofe per- 
fons would have been expofed to infuk, and whofe wrio- 
ings would have appeared fatirical, had they confined them- 
felves within the boundjhries of tmb, ta^e, and decency* 

Such was the deplorable ft ate of the arts and of lettcft 
in the fouth of Europe, wheu fome barbait^us hordes, 
pouring from the noithem regions, annihilated what bad 
been only corrupted. Thefe people, after having coveted 
the country places with hiiman bones, and after having 
Itrewcd the pTOviftee® with dead bbdies, attacked the towofs 
with that fury which Was natural to them. They totally 
demoHflied fcveral of thofc fuperb cities, in which wer^req|. 
leded all the moft perfe^^ produ<5iioa9 of the induftry and 
genius of man in book®, juflures, and ftatues. »Such of 
thofe precious monuments as had neither been deftroyed' 
nor burnt, were either mutilated or devoted to the raeaneft 
ufes. The little that had cfcaped the devaftation wa® ob*. 
fcurely buried under heaps of ruiqs and alhes. Even Rome 
herfclf, fo often pilWed by ferocious robbers, ww at 
let^h become their rcfidetice* This-miftrefs of nations, fo 
long the terror and the admiration of the tmiverfe, was nb 
more than art objc^ of efontewpt and pity.. In the midft 
of the ruins of the empire, a few unfortunate perfotiSy who 
FoL VL. P 
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had cfcajp^d thie mages of the fword or of fani^ine>,dragged 
on a dilgraceful cxittcnce, the flaves of thofe favages^ to 
whofc name even they were ftraiigerSi or whom they had 
onOayed or trampled underfoot. * 

Hjftory hath preferved the nicmpry : of fryejal warlike 
People, who, after having, fubdued enlightened nations, 
had adopted their ctiftoms, their laws, and, their know- 
ledge. At the too fatal period which we are now deferib- 
ing, tliey were the vanquifhed who bafely afiBmilated them* 
felves to their baibat^us conqueitns. The reafon of this 
is, that thofc mean perfons who fubmitted to the foreign 
yoke, had loft a great -deal of the knowledge and of th« 
tafte of their anceftors; and that the fmaJl remains of 
them they had preferved were not fuSoient to enlighten a 
conqueror plunged in the groffeft ignorance, and who, 
from the facility of their conquers, had accuilomed them- 
felvcs to confider the arts as a frivolous occupation, and as 
the inftvumerit of fervitude. 

Before this age of darknefs, chrrftianity had. deftroyed 
jn Europe the idols of pagan antiquity, and had only pre- 
forved fome of the arts to aflift the power of perfuafion, and 
to favour the preachiog of the gofpeh Inftead of a reli* 

f ion cmbellifhed with the gay divinities of Greece and 
Lome, it had fubftituted monuments of terror and gloomi- 
nefs, fiiited to the tragic events which iignalized its birth 
and its progrefs. The Gothic ages have left us fome mo- 
»umeots,the boldncfs andmjuefty of which ftill flrike the eye 
^midft tlic ruins of tafte and elegance. All their temples 
weiCibuilt in the fhape of the croft, which was aifo placed 
on the top of them 5 and they were filled with crucifixes, 
and decorated with horrid and gloomy images, with fcaf- 
folds, tortures, martyrs, and executioners. 

What then became of the arts, condemned a« they were 
to terrify the imagination by continual fpe^acks of blood, 
death, and future punilhments ? They became as hideous 
as the n^odtls they were formed upon ; ferocious as the 
princes and pontiffs that made ufe of them ; mean and bafe 
as thofe who worfiiippcd the . productions of then; ; they 
frightened children Irpm their very cradles; they aggra- 
vated the horrors of the grave by an eternal perfpeClive of 
terrible (hades ; they fpread radaitcholy over the whole face 
pf.^ecarjth, ■ 
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At length the period arrived for l^ffcning thofe fcafF^d’* 
itigs x>f religion and focial policy ; and this was accom* 
phfhcd by the inhabitants of Greece. 

This country is at prefcnt barbarous to a great degree. 
It groans iimler the of ilavcry and ignorance. Its 

climate and fomc ruins arc all it prcferves. There is no 
vcftige left of nrbanity, emulation, or induftry. There arc 
no more enterprifes for the public good » no more objei^s 
for the produdions of genius, no more enthuiiafm for the 
reftoration of arts, no more zeal for the recovery of liberty. 
The glory of Themillocles and of Alcibiadcs, the talents 
of Sophocles and Demollhencs, the learning of Lycurgus 
and of Plato, the policy of Piiiilratus and of Pericles, and 
the labours of Phidias and of Apelles, are all forgotten ; 
every thing hath been deftroyed ; and a profound darknefs 
covers the region, formerly fo produdivc of miraculous 
events, . . 

The fldves who walk over the ruins of ftatues, columns, 
palaces, temples, and amphitheatres, and who blindly 
trample fo many riches under foot, have loft even the re- 
membrance of the great exploits of which their country 
was the feene. They have even disfigured the names of 
the towns and the provinces. They are allonifhcd that the 
defire of acquiring knowled^ (hould attrad intd .their 
country learned men and aitirts. Become infenfible to the 
invaluable remains of thdr annihilated (plendour, they would 
wilh that the fame fpirit of indifference fhould be diffufed 
over the whole world. To be allowed to vifit this intereft- 
ing fpot, it is neceftary to be at great cxpences, to runt 
great rifks, and, befide this, to, obtain the protedion of 
government. 

Thefe people, though during ten or twelve centuries the 
interior part of their empire was the prey of civil, religious, 
and fcholaftic wars, and though expofed from without to 
bloody combats,: deftrudive invafions, and continual lofies, 
ftill preferved fume tafte and fome knowledge 4 wlicn the 
difciples of Mahomtned, who, armed with the fword and 
the coran, had fubdued with rapidity all the parts of fo 
vaft a dominion, feized upon the capital 

At this period the fine arts returned with literature from 
Greece into Italy by the Mediterranean, which maintained 
the commerce between Afia ani Europe. The Hunni, 

?2 
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iii^r the naitie of Gothe, had driven th«m from Roit>e to 
ConH^otinopk ) and the very fame people, tmdef the name 
of Turks, expelled them again fnom ConftantinoJ>te to 
Rome* That city, dcftined as it to rule by force or 
fey ftratagcm, cultivated and revived the art«> which had 
been a long time buried it! oWivion, 

WallSy columns, ftatties, and vafes, were drawn forth from 
tfee dull of ages, and from the mins of Italy, to fcrve aa 
-models of the fine arts at their revival* The gcmtrs which 
prefides over deflgn raifeti three of the arte at once ; I mean 
architedure, fcui^ure, and painting* Architefture, in 
which convenience itfelf regulated thofe proportions of 
Tymmttt 7 that contribute to give pleafure to the eye; 
fculpture, which flatters princes, and is the reward of great 
men ; and painting, which perpetuates the remcmbranec of 
noble a6tionff, and the . examples of mutual tendefftcfiti 
Italy alone had more fuperb cities, mbre munificent edfe- 
iiees, than all the reft ^ Europe* Rome, Florence, and 
Vcrnce, gave rife to three fchools of original paintefs 
much does genius depend upon the rmaginotkm, and httu- 
agination upon the climate. Had Italy poffeflfed the trea* 
lures of Mexico and the pfodildHons of Afift, how much 
more would the arts have been enriched by the diibavery 
of the Eaft and Weft Indies ? 

That country, of old fo fruitfid in heroes, and fince ht 
aitifts, beheld literacorej which is the ihfepatable compa* 
nion of the arts, flmmft a fCcond time. It had been overi. 
whekhed by the barbarifid of a latinity corrupted and dis* 
figured by religious errthufiaftti. A mixture of Egyptian 
thecdogy, Grecian philofopHy, and Hebrew poetry ; fuch 
was the Latin language in the mouths of monks, who 
chanted all night, and taught by day things and words 
they did not underftand* 

The mythology of the Romans revived in literature the 
graces of autiquity* The fpirit of imitatioh borrowed 
them at fiifl indifeHminately^ Cuftom introduced tafte iti 
the dhbioe af thoferich treafutes. The Itdmn geniu% tbo 
fertile not to fttVcttt, blended enthufiafm and caprice With 
the rules and examples of its dd mnfters, And Joined even 
the fictions of fairy hmd wkh thofc of feile^* The* works 
of imitatioii partoeic of the rtninners of the afge and of the 
national oharadcr; F^triirch dtawn tha?t eekfthd vir- 
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gm beatity, which (erved a model for the heroinca of 
chivalry^ Armida was the emblem of the coqwetry which 
ueigned jn her time ia Italy. Ariofto confouaded every 
fpecles of# poetry, in a work, which may rather be called 
the labyrinth of poetry, than a regular poem. That 
author will (land aloue in. the hiftory of literature, like the 
enchanted paJlaces of hw owa conftru<fUoo in the deferts. 

Letters and arts,' after croffing the foa, pafled the Alps^ 
In the fame manner as the crufades had brought the orien* 
tal romances into Italy, the wars of Charles VIII and 
Lewis Xil introducied into France fome principles of good 
literature. Francis I; if he had not been into Italy in opdetr 
to coatend for the Mflanefe with Charles V, would 
perhap8,^lvpec been ambitioiie of tke^ title cyf fa'her 
ktum : but thefo feeds of knowledge and improvement in 
the arts wei^r loft in the religious wars. They were reco- 
vered again^ if i may be allowed the expneflion, in feenes 
of war and dedm£)[ioa; eaid the time came when they 
woeye again to revive and ftoariib. Italy was ns much dif- 
tmgqifhed in the i6thcentary, as France was in th# foe* 
cecding one^ which, by the vidorieeof Lewie XIV, 0 ^ ra>- 
ther by the genius of the great men that flourifhed toge- 
ther under his reign, deferves to make an epochs ht the 
hiftory of the hn« arts. 

In France aU the efforts of the huiiian mind were at onee^ 
cKerttd In ^odudng works of genius, as they had before 
been m Italy, its j^wera were difpfcycd in the marble 
and' on the canvas, in public edifices and gardens, as wcH 
as iu eloquence and poetry. Every thing wtis fubmkted 
to its influence, not only the arts of ingenuity, winch are 
mechanical, and require manual labour, bet thofe alfo 
which depend folely on the mind. Every thing bore the 
fkmp of genius. The coloui^ dlfplayed in datura! objedis 
enlitened the works of Imagination ; and the bunsan paf- 
libns animated the defigns of the pencil. Man gave fpirk 
to matter, and body to fpirit. But it deferves to be parti- 
eukirly obferved that this happened at a time when a pef- 
fioii giory ammated a aatfon, great and powerful by its 
fituatioo, and the extent of Its Offline, The fonfe of hon- 
our which raifed it in ka own edimation, and which then 
diftinguifoed it in the eyes of all Europe, was its foul, ks 
iaftinff, and fupphedthc place of that liberty which hod 
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formerly given rife to the arts of genius in the republics of 
Athens and of Rome, which had revived thedi in that of 
Florence, and compelled them to flourifh on the yeak and 
cloudy borders of the Thames* • 

What would not genius have effed^ed in France, had it 
been under the influence of laws only, when its exertions 
were fo great under the dominion of the moil abfolute of 
kings ? When we fee what energy patriotifm has given to 
the Englifh, in fpite of the inactivity of their climate, 
we may judge what it might have produced among the 
French, where a moft mild temperature of feafons leads a 
people, naturally fenfible and lively, to invention and en- 
joyment. We may conceive what its cflPedls would have 
been in a country, where, as in ancient Greece, are to be 
found men of adive and lively genius, fitted for invention, 
from being warmed by the moft powerful and enlivening 
rays of the fun ; where there are men flrong and robuft in 
a climate, in which even the cold excites to labour $ in 
which we meet wkh temperate provinces between north 
and fouth ; fea^ports, together with navi^blc rivets ; vaft 
plains abounding in corn ; hills loaded with vineyards and 
fruits of all forts i fait pits which may be increafcd at plea* 
fure ; paftures covered with horfes ; mountains clothed 
with the finefl: woods ; a country everywhere peopled with 
laborious hands, which are the firft rcfources for fubfi li- 
enee ; the common matcnals for the arts, and the fuper- 
fluities of luxury j in a word, where we meet with the 
commerce of Athens, the induftry of Corinth, the foldiery 
of Sparta, and the flocks of Arcadia. With all thefe ad- 
vantages, which Greece once pofleflVd, France might have 
carried the fine arts to as great a height as that parent of 
genius, had (he been fubjcfl to Hie £me lawsj and given a 
icopc to the feme exercife of reafon and liberty, by vvhich 
great men, and the rulers of pov^rful nations, are pro* 
ouced. . 

Next to the fuptriority of. legiflation among modevn na- 
tions, to raife tl^m to an equality with the aheients in 
works of genius, there has, perhaps, been wanting only an 
improvement ip language. The Romans, who, like the 
Greeks, knew the influence of dialed over the manners, 
had endeavoured to extend their language with their arms : 
and they had fucceeded in canfing it to be adopted in all 
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places where they had j^abhftied titcir daminion. Almod 
all Europe ^oke LatinV except only a few obfeure men, 
wlio had itaken refttge a^ng laacceffible mbmitains : but 
the invafipii of the barbarians foon changed the nature of 
this language* < With the harmonious (bunds of an idiom 
polifhed by genius and by delicate organs, thefe people, 
who were warriors and Jiunterg, Wended the rude accents 
and the coarfe exprellions they brought along with them 
from their gloomy forefts and fevete climate* There 
were foon as many different languages as forms of govern- 
ments* At the revival of letters, tnefe languages muft na- 
turally have acquired a more fublimc and a more agreeable 
pronunciation. This improvement took place but TC’-y 
(lowly, b^cAufe all thofe who bad any talents for wrfttngv 
difdaining a language ddlitute of graces, ftrength^/ and 
amenity, employed m tWr performances, with greater or 
lefs propriety, the latiguage of the ancient Romans. 

The Italians were the arft who fhook off this humiliat-^ 
ing yoke. Their language, with hannbny, ’ accent, and 
quantity, is peculiarly adapted to exprefs all the images of 
poetry, and convey all the delightful imprelfions of ftiufic. 
Thefe two arts have confecrated this language to the har* 
mony of found, it being the, moft proper to exprefs it. 

The French language holds the fuperiorlty in profe ^ if 
it be not iHe language of the gods, it is, at lead, that of 
reafon and of truth. Profe is peculiarly adapted to con- 
vince the. underftandiug in philofophical refearenes, It'en- 
lightena the minds of thofe whom nature has bleffed with 
fuperior talents, who feem placed between princes and their 
fubjec^s to inftrud and dired mankind. At a period when 
liberty has no longer her tribunes nor amphitheatres to ex- 
cite commotions in vaR aflemblies of the people, a language 
which fpreads itfelf in books, which is read in all countries, 
which ferves as the common interpreter of all other lan- 
guages, and as the vehicle of all forts of idCas^ a language 
ennobled, refined, foftened, and above all, fettled by the 
genius of writers and the polifli of courts, bccorties at length 
univerlally prevailing. 

The Englifii language has likewife had its poets and its 
profe-writers, who have gained it the charafter of energy 
and boldncfs, fufficient to render it immortal. May it be 
learned among all nations who afpire not to be flavea t 
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^cy will dare to thilik; aft; aad gd»vern themfeitts. It 
iy not the language of words, <5 ideas i and tbe Eng* 
iidi have none hut fach as a«e ftroog and forcible ; they arc 
the firft who ever made ufc of the exjpvcfKoaf tie^ kaj^y 9 / 
the peopkf and that alone is fuffieient to confeet^e a Ian* 

The Spaniards have hitherto {ffdptrly had Bctther profe 
nor verfo, though they hate a langtiagf formed to excel in 
both. Brilhant and fonorons as pare go)d« its proriun- 
ciatiott is grave and regularj like the dances qi that nation ; 
is grand and decent, like the manners of ancient chivalry. 
This language may ckka (broc diftinftion, and even ac- 
quire a fuperior degree of perferSUon, whenever there 
maU. be found in k many fuch wrhtrs as Cervantes and 
Mariana, When its academy fibjdl have put to filcnce the 
inquifitioii aid its nniverhtiea, that language will raife kfelf 
to great ideas, and to {obKunc tmths, to which it k invitef 
by tbe natural pride of the people who Cpeak k. 

Prior to all other living ian^i»gca is the German, that 
mother tongue, that odgm^ native language of Europe* 
From thence the Engliih and French too have been formed, 
by the mixture of the German with the Latm. However, 
as it feeme little calcnlated to pkafe the eye, or to be pro- 
nounced by delicate organs, it has been fpoken only by the 
people, and haa been introduced but of late into books. 
The few writers that have appeared ui it, feemed to (hew 
that k belonged to a country where tlic fine arts, poetry, 
and eloquence, were not defined to floirriik. But on a 
fttdden, genius has exerted her powers ; and originalB, in 
more than one Ipecies of poetry, have appeared rather in 
conriderahic numbers futfficient to enter into competition 
with other nations* 

k^guages could sot be cultivated and refined to a ccr^ 
taiu degree, but the arts of every kind mnk at the fame 
time aoqukc^n equal degree of perfeftiou ; and kideed the 
monaineiits of thefe arts have fo much incrcafed through- 
out Europe, that the barhartliB of fucceeding people and 
of future ages will find it difficult ctitircfy to defiroy 
them* 

But as commotidas aad nevc^utions are fo natneal to 
tjuinkind, there is only wanting fomc glowing genius, fome 
cQthufiaft, to fet the world again in flame§, The peopl»f 
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of die caft, Of of tKo north, are ftill ready to enflave and 
plwnge all Ei«k^ mto ks foTiner dtrkriefi." Woi^d rtoi 
an irrqption of Tartars or A Weans into Italy, be itifficient 
to overtuiti churches arid palaces, to confound in one gen^ 
oral ruin the idols of religion and the raafterpieccs of art ? 
And as we are fo much attached to thefe works of luxury^ 
we ihould hate die Icfs l^irit to defend them. A city, 

■ which it has coft two centuries to decorate, ts burnt and 
ravaged in a finglc day. Perhaps, with one ftfokc ofhk 
axe, a Tartar may dafh in pieces the ftatue , of Voltaire, 
that Pigalle could not finifh within the compafs of ten 
years ; and we ftill labour for immortality ; vain atoms as 
we are, impelled, the one by the other, intd that obfeu- 
rity from whence we came. Ye nations, wltetber artkans 
or foldiers, what are ye in the hands of Nature,, but the 
fport of her laws, deftined by turns to fet duft in motion,, 
aad to reduce the work again to duft ? 

But it is by means of the arts that man enjoys his ex-^- 
iftcnce, and furvives himfelf. Ages of ignorance never 
emerge from their oblivion. There remains no more trace 
of them after their exiftence, than before they began tO' 
cxift,. There is no poffibility of indicating the place or 
time of their paffage, nor can we mark on the ground be- 
longing to a barbarous people, it is here they Ihed ; for 
they leave not even ruins to lead us to colled that they 
hai^c ever exiflcd. . It is invention alone that gives man 
power over matter and time. THe genius of Homer has 
rendered the Greek language indelible. Harmony and 
rcatou have placed the eloquence of Cicero above all the 
facred orators* The pontiffs themfclves, polifhed and en-- 
lightened by the information and attradive influence of the 
arts, by being admirers and protedors of them, have af- 
fifted the human mind to break the chains of fuperftition. 
Commerce Has haftened the progrefs of art by means of the 
luxury which wealth has diffufed. All the efforts of the 
mind, and the exertions of manual labour, have been united 
to cmbelliih and to improve the condition of the human 
fpecies. induftry and invention, together with the en- 
joyments procured by the New World, have penetrated as 
far as the polar circle, and the fine arts are attempting to > 
rife fuperior to the obftacles of nature even at Peterfburg. 

Orators, poets, hiftdrians, painlers, and llatuarics, arc- 
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made to be the fncn^$ <rf great mem Hemld$ of their 
fame durjag their hfei. they ate the eternal prefer^rs of it 
when thev no Ipngei: exift. tendering their names im- 
mortal, they imrnortalifc themfelves. It is by thefe feve- 
ral orders of men, that t% .nations dillinguiift themfelves 
among contemporary nations. The arts, after having ren- 
dered thein illuftrious, alfp reftorc wealth to them, when 
they are become indigent. It is ancient Rome which at 
prefent fubfifta modern Rome. Let the people whom they 
honour, both at the prefent and at future tin^s, if they be 
not ungratcful| honour them^ in their turp. Ye nations, 
you vvill pafs away, but their produdions will remain. 
The torch pf genius, which enlightens you, will be ex- 
tinguilhcd' if yon ncglcd it; and after having walked in 
darknefs for fomc ages, you , will fall in the abyfs of obli- 
vion, which hath fwallowcd up fo many nations that have 
preceded you, not becaufe they have been delUtute of vir- 
tues, but of a facred voice to celebrate them. 

Beware efpccially of adding perfecution to indifference. 
It is certainly enough for a writer to brave, the. refentment 
of the intolerant magiftrate, of the fanatic fpirit, of the 
fufpicious nobleman, and of all ranks of men proud of their 
.prerogatives, without being alfo expofed to the feverities 
of governmerit. To infiid upon a philofopher an infamous 
.or capital punifhment, is to condemn hiia to pulillanimity 
or to filence : it is to ftifle or to banifh genius ; it is to put 
a flop to national information, ^nd to the progrefs of 
knowledge. 

It will be fald, that thefe refledions are thofe of a man 
who is thoroughly determined to fpeak without circum- 
fpedion of per Ions ,,aud things : of perfons, whom one 
fcarce dares to addrefs witlvfranknefs ; of things, concern- 
ing which a writer endowed with a little Hiare of fenfe 
.neither thinks nor exprefles himfelf as the vulgar, and who 
yet would wifh to efcape profeription. This may poffibly 
be the cafe, and wherefore fhould it not be ? Neverthe- 
lefs, whatever may happen, I will never betray the hon- 
ourable caufe of liberty. If I experience nothing but 
misfortunes from it, which I neither exped nor dread, fo 
much the worfe for the author of thofe misfortunes. He 
will be detefted during life, for one inftant of my exiftcnce 
which he fcjdlhave difpofcd of with injuAice and violence. 
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His j^apjie will be ba^e4 4own to fqtyrc age» branded with 
Igo^mt^f S aftid this cnjel fent^ncc ^ would ‘ be independent 
of the wall v^oe^ or of the fetle merit of my writings.. 

To the train <>f letters and fine arts phi- PhUefvphy^ 
lofophy is annexed^ which one would ima- 
gine ought rather to direft them y but appearing later 
than they did, can only be confidered as their attendant.. 
Arts arife from the very nece®ties of naaokind in the car- 
Uefi Hate of the human mind* Letters are the fiowers of 
its youth ; children of the imagination^ being themfclves 
fond of ornament, they decorate every thing they ap- 
proach \ and this turn for embeliilhment produces what are 
properly called the fine arts, or the arts of luxury and ele- 
gance, which give the poHihto the primary arts of ^ceC- . 
fity. It is then we fee the winged genii of fculpturc flut- 
tering over the porticos of archite6tiire i and the genii of 
painting entering palaces, reprefenting the heavens upon a 
ceiling, fketching out upon w’ool and filk all the animated 
feenes of rural life, and tracing to the mind upon canvas 
the ufcful truths of hiftory, as well as the agreeable chi- 
meras of fable. 

When the mind has been employed on the pleafarcs of 
imagination. and of the fenfes, when governments hive ar* 
rived to a degree of maturity, reafon arifes and beflOws pit 
the nations a certain turn for refle^fion j this is the age of 
philofophy. She advances with gradual heps, and proceeds 
filently along, announcing the decline of empires which 
file attempts in vain to fupport. She clofed the latter ages 
of the celebrated republics of Greece and Rome. Athens 
bad no philofophcrs till the eve of her ruin, which they 
feemed to foretel ; Cicero And Lucretius did not compole 
their writings on the nature of the gods, and the fyftem of 
the world, till the confufion of the civil wars arofe, and 
haftened the dellnnStion of liberty. 

Thales, Anaximander, Anaximenes, Anaxagpr^ had 
however laid the foundations of natural philofophy in' the 
theories of the elements of matter ; but the ragp of fornv 
ing fyilems fuccefliycly fubverted thclc feveral principles. 
Socrates then appeared, who brought back philpfophy to 
the principles of true wifdom arid virtue ; it was that alone 
Lc loved, pi*adfifed, and taught, perfuaded that morality ^ 
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aifd not fckoce» was conductre to the happlnefs of itian. 
PlatOy hts difctple, though a iHittind ^dofophef, in* 
ftruQscd in the myAerica of iMtore by hk traveia into 
Egypt, afcribed every thing to the foul, and fcarce any 
thing to nature j he confounded philofophy wrth^theologi. 
cal {peculations, «nd the knoirk^ of the rmivcrfc with 
the ideas of the divinuy. AnHofle, the difctplc of PlatOr 
turned his m<j[aines Icfs on the nature of the Deky, than 
pn that of man and of animaU. Hie natural hiflory %aa 
been trardmitted to pofterity, though it was holdm 
m moderate eftimatton by hie contemporariee. 
who lived nearly about the fame period, revived the atoms 
of Democfktw ; a fyftem, which doubtlefs balanced that 
of the ibor ektneirta of Arfllotlt : and as thefe were the two 
prevailing fyftenw tit that time, no improvements were 
made in natural philofophy* The moral philofophers cn- 
gaged the attention of the people, who underftood their 
lyitem better tiiau that of the natural pbilofopher. They 
eftabHihed fehooh j for as foon as opinions gain a degree 
of reputation, parties arc immediately formed to fupport 
them. 


In thefe circumftancc3» Greece, agitated by interior 
fommotions, after having been torn with an inteftine war, 
was fubdued by Maced^ta, and its government diffolvcd 
by the Romans. Then public calamities turned the hearts 
and underftandings of men to morality.. Zeno and Demo- 
critus, who had been only natural philofophers, became,,® 
cenfiderable tkne after their death, the headr of two 
©f moral philofophers, more aididted to theology tbam 
phydes, rather cafuids than philofophers ; or it might ra- 
^er be affirmed, that phrlofoplw was given up and con- 
fined entirely to the fophifis. rhe Romans, v^ho had bor- 
rowed every thing from the Greeks, made no dffcoveries in 
the true fyftem o£ philofophy. Among the andents it 
made little progrefs bccaofc it was entirely confined to 
morality i among the modems, its firft fteps have been 
more fortunate, becaufc they have been guided by the light 
of natural knowledge. 

Wc miift not reckon the mtcnral of near a thoiifand 
years, during whieh period ph3ofo|rfiy, fcicnce, arts, and 
letters, vrcrc buried in the ruins of the Roman empire, 
among the a&cf of andeot Italy, and the duft of the 
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ch>tftc»4 In iUia^ their mtnuoietitB were ftHl ptie&mod# 
thougii not iiettended to ^ and in Eumpe, ibme iragmeata 
of them reoiamed which file did not koow. *The wotid 
was divided into chtifixan and mohammedaiiy and everj^ 
where cohered wkhtthc bfeed of aatioaa ; igoaraoee abac 
trkioapbcd andcar the fiandard of the ends or the cre£eent« 
Before theic dreaded figae, cvety kdee was bent, every 
fpirit trembhd. 

Pbilofojdiy cot^iiraed in ar^ate of infancy^ f»pnmu 9 C>ng 
only the namm of God and of the foul ; her attention waa 
fi>ldy engaged on matten of which fbe (honld for ever hare 
remazned ignonnu Time, argtunem, and aH her appH« 
cation, were wafted on qisefiiona that were, at lead, 
idle ; i^ueftioas, for the food part, voidof £en£?, not to be 
deheed, and not to be determined from the nature of dieir 
objefl ; and which, thcrefanre, proved an eternal foutcc of 
dilputes, fchiijma, fedt, hatred, perfecotion, and national 
aa well as religious warsv 

In the meantime, the Arabs, after thdr conqocfts, car* 
ried away, af it were in tnamph, the fpoils of geoiusand 
pbijofophy. Arifiotle fell into their hands, preferved from 
the ruins of ancient Greece. Thcfc deftroyers of empire# 
had fotne fciences of which they had been the lOMentors ; 
among which arithmetic 4s to be numbered. By the 
knowledge of ailronocny andgoometry, they dileoTcred the 
coalts of Africa, which they &id wafie, and peopled again j 
and they were always great proficients in oaedicine. That 
fcience, which has, perhaps, no greater recofmnefrdation in 
its favour, than its afii^y with chemifiry and natural 
knowledge, rendered them at celebrated as aftrology, whteft 
18 another fupport of empirical inipofitioa. Avicenna an4^ 
Averro^s, who were eqmilly fiuBca in phyfic, mathematics, 
and phdofophy, preferved the tradition of true fcicncc by 
tranllations a^ comivientariet* But let ut imagine what 
muil become of Ariftotle, tmnflated from G^ek into 
Arabic, and after that, from Arabic into Latin, under the 
hands of monks, who wanted to adapt the philofiophy of 
paganifm to the fyflcms of Mofee and Chrifi. This confu* 
lion of opinions, ideas, and language, flopped for a confider^i- 
able time the progrefs of fcicncc, and the reducing of it in* 
to a regular fyfiem* The dtriue overturned the materials 
faronght by the ffiiiofopher^ wlso hipped the very fouftd*^ 
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atiotis lard byliis mal,^ How-erer; #itli a few fton^s from 
on^^,' and much fand from the <rthcr, foiife ivrretched archi- 
te^s ratfed a (Irauge Gothic monumeid:^ called the phiiofo* 
phy of tbe fchoOl<K‘ Continually amended^ renewed, and 
tiij^rteich fropi age to age, hy Irifli or Spariifli* ^rvetaphy- 
ficiaos, it mamtalned itfelf till about the time of the dtfeo* 
very of the World, which was defined to change the 
face of the Old one. ' 

• Light ff^ng from the mtdft of darkhefs; An Engliih 
inonk ipjuied hiWelf to the j^ra^HcC of chemiftry, and 
paving the way for the invention of gunpowder, which was 
to bring America into fubje^fion to Europe, opened the 
avenues of true fcience by experimental jdiilofophy. Thus 
phijofbphy iflued out of the cloiftcr, where ignorance re- 
mained. When Boccacio had expofed the debauched lives 
of the regular and fccular clergy, Galileo ventured to form 
conjeeftores upon the figure of th^ earth. Superftition was 
alarmed at it; and its clamours, as well as its menaces, 
were heard ; but phtlofophy tore od* the mafic from the 
monfter, and rent the veil underwhich truth had been 
hidden. The weaknefs and falfchood of popular opinions 
was perceived, on which faciety was then founded ; but in 
order to put an cfFc 61 ual flop to 'error, it was necelfary to 
be acquainted with the laws of nature^ and the caufes of her 
verious phenomena ; and that wasthe philofophy had 
in view. v 

As foon as Copernicus was dead, after he bad, by the 
power of reafon, conjedtured that the bin was in the centre 
of our world, Galileo arofe, and confirmed, by the invention 
of the telefcopc, the true fyftem of aftronomy, which either 
had been unknown, or lay in oblivion ever fince Pythagoras 
bad conceived it. While Gaffendi was reviving the ele- 
ments of ancient philofophy, or the atoms of Epicurus, 
t)efcartes imagined and combined the elements of a new 
philofophy, or his ingciiious and fubtlc vortexes* Almoll 
about the fame time, Toricdli invented, at Florence, the 
barometer, to determine the weight of the air ; Pafeal 
meafured the height of the mountains of Auvergne; and 
Boyle, in England, verified and confirmed the various ex- 
periments of both. Y, - ^ 

Defcartes had taught the art of doubting, in order to 
undeceive the mind pitTMua to kfiru^oa* The incthod 
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jf (Joubtiflg popof<^ bji’bim was th^i grand ittHrUmaut of 
cioicc, an4 rtc that 00 vW rcn^ijcd 

to the kuoaao miad under the darknefs which {urrouttdedi 
j|(vd th^ chainsi which^fttter^d it* Bayle^ by appplying that 
method* to opinjoua the heft autborifed by the jai^ion of 
time and powert haa made us fenftbte ofits importance* 

Chancellor lUcon, a philoCojpher, but unfuccefsful at 
court, as friar Bacon had been in tlie cloiftcr, like him the 
harbingenrathcr than the eftabliftierof the new philofophy, had 
protefted equally againft the prejudice of the fenfea and the 
fchools, as againil ihofe phantoms he ftyled the idols of the 
underftanding. He had foretold truths he could not dif- 
cover* In conformity to the refult of his reafoning, which 
might be difeovered as oraculai^ while experimenwi philo. 
fophy was difeovering fafts, rational pnilpfophy was in 
fearch of caufes. Both contributed to the ftudy of mathe- 
matics, which were to guide the efforts of the mind, and in- 
fure their fuccess. . It wa8> in fa<5tj the fcience of algebra 
applied to geometry, and the application of geometry to 
naturah^phiTofophy,- which, made Newton conjedure the 
true fyftem of the world. Upon taking a view of the 
heavens, he perceived in the fall of bodies to the car|h, and 
in the motions of the heavenly bodies, a certain analogy 
which implied an univerfal principle, differing from imp.ulle, 
the only vifihle caufe of all tlieir movements. Frdm the 
ftudy of aftronomy he next applied himfcif to that of Op- 
tics, and this led him to conjecture the origin of light ; and 
the experiments which he made ip cenfequepcc of this in- 
quiry reduced it into a fyftem. 

At the time when Defcartes died, Newton and Leibnitz 
, were but juft bom, who were to ftnifh, correCt, and bring 
to perfection, what be had begun ; that is to fay, the e^ab- 
lifhing of found philofophy. Thefe two men alone gtcatly 
contributed to its quick and rapid progrefs. One carried 
the knowledge of God and the foiy fo far as , reafon could 
lead it } and the unfucccfsfulnefs of his attempts undeceiv- 
ed the human mind for ever, with refpe^ to luch falfe fyf- 
tems of metaphyfks. The other extended the principlca 
of natural phdofophy the mathematics much further 
than the genius of many ages had been able to carry them, 
and pointed out the road to truth* At the fame time, 
, Locke, preceded by Hobbes,^^^ m#iQ on whom nature had 
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Wftoired an imconimon «if)d<dlati<iiagi and who had 'm 
matned obicare from the very bokkifff of * hw prindphrs^ 
which dUi^t to hav^ had a cwntmy elle6l $ JLck^, I fay^ 
attacked icientific pre judiocB, wn into the mtfeachmefiti 
of th« fdioois : he diAipated ah thofe pbantomi'of the 
ima^natiofH which Malebraache ftrffened to fpring up 
again ) after he had pointed out their a^urdity, hecaule 
he did not attack the fottndatkMi. on which they Were 
fumiortfd. 

Bvit we are not to fuppofe that philofopher# alone have 
difcoveied and imaginea every thing. It is the cx)tirfe of 
events Which has given a certain tendency to the adions 
and thoughts of mankind. A eomplicatkm of natural or- 
moral eaufes, a gradual hnpfoveraenc in politics, joined to 
the progrefs of uudy and of the ^cience8, a combination of 
circumftances which k was^ as tmpoffiWc to haften as to 
forefee, muft have contributed to the revolution that has 
prevailed in the underftandings of men. Among nations,, 
as among individuals, the body amd fobJ aft and read al- 
ternately upon each other. Popular opinions infeft even 
philofophers, and philofophcrs are guides to the people. 
Galileo had aflerted, that, as the earth turned round the 
fun, there muft be antipodes ; and Drake proved the faft, 
by a voyage round the world. The church ftyled itfclf 
univerfal, and the pope called himfelf mafter of the earth 
and yet, more than two thirdd of its inhabitants did not fo 
much as know there was any catholic religion, and parti- 
cularly that there was a pope. Europeans, who have 
travelled and trafficked everywhere, taught Europe that one 
portion of the globe adopted the viftouary opinions of Mo- 
hammed, and a ftiH lav^r one lived in the darknefs of idol- 
atry, or in the total ignorance and unenlightened ttate of 
atheifm. This philosophy extended the empire of human 
knowledge, by the difeovery of the errors of fupcrftitkm, 
and of tm truths of nature. 

Italy, wh<fe impatient geoias penetrated through the 
obftaclerthat furrounded it, was the fi’rft that founded an . 
academy of natural phUofophy, France and England, who 
were to aggrandiie themfelves even by their competition, 
raifed at one time two cvcfhifting monuments to the im*- 
provcirtcnt of philofopKy : two aeadcmics, from whence jdl- 
the learned men of Europe derive their information, smd iai 
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which tJiey <iepofit their i©rc« of knowledge* From 
hence have been brought to Hght a great nnmfeci' of the 
my^ertous poiots in nature ; expenmento, phenomena^ dif* 
covcrica in the arta and fciences, the fccrct* of eledbricky^ 
and the caufes of the aurora borealis. Hcncc have pro- 
ceeded the inftruments and meant of purifying air on-board 
of {hips, for making fea-water he to be drnnki ^ dcumim- 
ing the figure of the earth, and afeertaining the longitudes; 
for improving agriculture, and for prodi^ng more gram, 
with le& (ecd and lefs labour* 

Arifiotle had reigned ten centurtee in all the fchotds of 
Europe; and the chrifiians, -after loiing the guidance of 
reafon, were able to recover it again only by fottowiag hia 
footftrps. Their implicit attachment to that phitoiopikcr 
had, for a confideraUv time, caufed them to err, in blindly 
following him through the darkaefe of theological doc^ 
trmea* But at kogth Deilbartea pointed out the way, and 
Newton fopplied the power of extricating them out of that 
labyrinth. Doubt had dithpated prejadices, and the me- 
thod of aftalyfit had {bund out the truth. After the two 
Bacons, C^lilco, Defeartet, Hobbes, Locke, and Bfylo, 
Leiboitz and NeWton, after the memoirs of the 
mies of Florence and Leipfic, of Paris and Londoiv, there 
ftill rcmakied a gp'caC work tp be compofed, ia order to 
perpetuate the feiesoes and phiiofbphy. Thia work hath 
now appeared- ^ 

This book, which contains aH the errors and aU the 
triwhi that have iilhcdTixim the human imind, from the 
dodrines of theology to the fpeculations on infeflst 
Tvluch contains an account of every work of the hands of 
men firom a fhip tp a pin ; this repontory of the intclhgcRGC 
of all nations, which wooid have been mote psrfe^ h 
not been executed in the midil of all kinds of perfecuviotis 
and of obftaclee ; this nepofitory will, iw future fha- 
radlcrife that of philofophy, whsch, alter many ajlfaif* 
ti^es procured to manidnd, ought to be eoitfidmd as « 
divinity on earth. It is (he vrho unites, enlightene, aids, 
and Comforts, mankind- She befiowu every thing upoa 
tb^ without efcadiug any worihip in return. She re- 
quires of them, not the facrifice of their jxaiBom, but « 
reafonable, ufcftd, and moderate, exercife ot ali th^ir facuh- 
lies. Daughter of nature, difpeafer of ber gifts, interpreter 
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ol h^ nglTi^8> fhc coafemtcs her inteiUgencc ah her labour 
to the ufc^f man. i>hc readers him better, that he rnay 
be happier. She^detefts only tyranny and impollureilbc- 
ca life they opprefa mankind. She does not defire to rule ; 
but (he exaAs of fuch as govern, to conlider public happU 
nefs as the only foar(^e of their enjoyment. She avoids 
contefts, and the name of feds, but (he tolerates them all. 
The blind and the wicked calumuiatc her; the former 
are afraid of perceiving their errors, and the latter of 
having them deteded. Ungratefid children, wHo rebel 
againii a ttndd: naothcr, when (he wifhes to free them 
from their errors and vices, which pccahon the calamities 
of mankind ! 

Light, however, fpreads infcnfibly over a more extenGve 
horizon. Literature has formed a kind of empire which 
prepafes the way for making Europe be confidcred aa one 
fingle republican power. In truth, if* philofophy be ever 
enabled to infinuatc itielf into: the minds of fovereigns, -jor 
their lUinifters, the fyftem of politics will be improved, and 
rendered firaplc.. Humanity will be more regarded in 
plans ; the public good, will enteii. into negociations, 
not mere^ as an impreffioh^ ^bul a> an objed: of utility 
even' tO'kuigs* ■ - 

. Printingchai already made vfiicb a progrefs,- that it can 
neverhe put a ftop. to . id ; any ftate, without lowering the 
people, in order tp advance the authority of government. 
eBooks enlighten the body of the p^ple, humanife the 
great, are tne delights of tl^ leifure hours of the rich, and 
iinfiprm aU the claim of C^icty. The fcienccs bring to per- 
fedion the different braoches of political economy. Even 
the errors of fyffematical perfona arc difpelled by the pro- 
dudmns of the prefs, becaufe reafoning and difcuffioa try 
them by the teft of truth. 

• ' An, iotercourfe of knowledge is become ncceffary for in- 
duff ry, and literature alone maintains that communication. 
The reading of a voyage round the world, has, perhaps, 
occaffoned more attempt of that kind ; for intereff alone 
cannot find the means of enietprib. At orefent nothing 
can be cultivated' without fbme ftudy, or witnout the know* 
kdge that has beta handed down and diffufed by reading. 
Princes tbemfelves have not recovered their rights from the 
sifurpations of the clergy, but by the affiftance of that 
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knowledge which has undceelv^l the people with rrfpe^ 
to the abufes of. allfpiritual power. ? 

But it^ would be the greateft foil/ of the human mind to 
have employed all its pow'cia to increafe the autharity of 
kings, aud to break the fevcral chains that held it in fubjec- 
lion, in order to become the Have of. defpotiCm. The fame 
courage that religion infpires to withdraw confeienct frbm 
the tyranny exercifed over opinion, the hbnefti min, The 
citksen, and friend of the people, ought to nsaintatn, to 
free the nations from the tyranny of fuch powers, as confpire 
againft the liberty of mankind. Woe to that ftate in which 
there is not to be found one fingle defender of the public 
rights of the nation. The kingdom, with all its riches, it* 
trade, its nobles, and its citizens, muft foon fall.intOK^ma- 
voidable anarchy. It is the laws that arc to Cave a nation 
froni deftruflion, and the freedom of waiting is to ftipport 
and preferve laws. But what is the foundation and bul- 
wark of the laws i It is morality. 

Attempts have too Ion j been made to de- 
grade man. His detraftors have made a monftti* Mkrdt. 
of him. In their fpleen they have loaded him • 

with outrages } the guilty. Catlsfadion of lovrering the liu- 
man fpecies hath wne conduced their gloomy peiiciU* 
Who art thou then who dareft thus to infult thy feiow. 
creatures ? What place gave thee birth ? Is it from the iit- 
moft rcctlTes of thy heart that thou haft , poured forth 
many blafphcmics ? If Ahy pride had been lefs infatuated» 
or thy difpofition lefs ferocious and barbarous, thott 
would it have feen only in man a being alwayt Ifcble, ctf- 
ten fcduced by errorj lometimes carried away by itnagina- 
tiorl^ but produced from tiic hands of nature with virtuotti 
propeijfities4 - . . f 

Man is born with, the feeds of virtue, although hh be 
not born virtuous* He doth not obtain to ' this fublidic 
ftatc tiU* after he hath ftudied himfelf, tillvinncc he hath 
become acquainted with his duties, and contra6icd the 
habit of fulfilling them. The fcience which leads to that 
high degree of perfe^ion is called unoralityi * It is the rule 
of aiflionst^ and, if one may be allowed the expreffion, the 
art of virtue. Encouragements and praifes are due for all 
the labours^ undertaken to rcmoTC the calamities wWehfuc* 
round ^s, to increafe the number of our enjoyments, to cm 
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bey^ih thie 4fc»m of onr Itfe^ to acuity to improve^ to 
iUuftrate our fpecies. Jiteraal bleiltogs upon tboCe wlio, 
tbcir ftudws wwl by tkcir g«nm9, have proctJre4 afiy of tbefe 
advantages to %uman nature 1 But the hrft c%owu ^ wilt 
be for that wife man whole affed^ing and enlightened 
wn'tinga will have had a more noble aim^ that of mahtag 
vs better. 

The hope of obtaining Co great a glory hath given rife to 
iMirnberlefe productions. What a variety of wfefefe and even 
pernicious books ! They arc ht general the work of priefts 
and their difeiplos, who, not chooliiig to fee that religion 
ftiould confider men only in the relation they {land in to tlie 
Divinity, made it neceffiiry to look for another ground for 
the relationi they bear to one another. If there be aa upi- 
verfad fyftotii' of mwalsty, k dinnot be the effed of a paiti- 
CbW caiife^ It Has been the feme in paA ages, and it will 
continue the fame in future dmes ; it cannot then be gPtluad- 
cd on religious opinions, which, ever Jlluce the beginning of 
the world, and from one pole to the other, have continually 
varied. Greece had vicious dmties, the Romani Hid them 
likevrHe; the fenfdefs word^ptr of the Fetiches adores 
rather a devil tbaii a god. £ wry people made gods for 
ihemfehresi stnd gsre them loch attributes as they chofe ; 
to iome they afet^ed goodnefe, to others crueky, to foms 
imnioralky, amd to oth^s the greatefi fanCifty and feverky 
of manners. One would imagme, that every natioa intend- 
od to deify its own fiaffions a^ opitiions. Notwithdanding 
this diverfity in religious fyUcms and modes of worfbip, all 
uatlons have perceived that men owght to be jaft ; they 
have aE honoured at virtues, goodnefs, pity, feiendihip, 
hdehty^ patiernal tendernefs, filial refpe(^ hheerity^ grati* 
tude, patriot ifm ; in a allthofe femimeuts which 

may be confidcred as fo many ties adapted to unite mea 
Tcione ciofely to one another. The origin of that uni- 
forinky of iudgmcivc, fa coadant, fo general, ought not 
then to he looked for in the noidd of eontrathdory and 
tranilcnt ophtioas. If the mmiiiers of religion have ap* 
peared to think otHerwife, it is becaufe by their f^llem they 
were enabled to nsgulate all the aflions of maokmdt to dif- 

E ofe o£ their, fortunes and command their wills, and to 
score to themfekes, jn the oatae of Heaaefi, the attributary 
govenwacfit of the world. 
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Thei> cWfptr^ Was fo abfcJute, that they had fuccwd^ 
h eftaWlfhhig that batbfetoiia fyhm df artotaHty, whial 
placed th^ pkaftil^es that tttftke life Aipb^abk til 
the^ wnkdf the greateft erkttes ; adabjeft iffdrriity* which 
the obligatftwi df heihg pleafed with hddiihaildh 
atid (l\aii>€ } ah exttavagaht ihdrality, which thteateireti 
with the fame pufiifhmehtis both the fbibks df love and the^ 
hidft atroddufe actions ; a fuperftitiona mdttdity, which 
enjoined to murder, 'without dothpaffioh# aH thofe who 
fwerved frofn the prevailii^ opifttons ; a puefile rtidfaKty, 
which founded the moft eflentidl duties upon talea equally 
difgufting and ridiculcnis 5 fth interefted morality, which 
admkted no btfiet virtues ihaft thofe which were lifefitl to 
ptiefthood, nor no other crimes than thofe which weie 
contrary to k. If prieftg had only encouraged mert to 
obferVe natural morality by the hope of the fear 6f future 
rewards and punirtiments, they would hate deferved well 
of fbeiety ; but in endeavouring to fupport by violence 
ufeftil tenets, which had only been introduced by the tnild 
way of perfuafion, they have removed the val which com. 
ccaled the de^h of their ambition : the tnalk is fallen off. 

It is more than two thonfand yearn knee Socratca, 
fpreadihg out a veil above our heads, had declared^ that 
nothing of what was palling beyond that veil conceded 
us 5 and that the actions of men were not good becaufe 
they wcrcplcafhig to the gods, but that they were pleafirtg 
to the gods becatrfe they were good a principle which 
fepaeated morality feom religion. ' 

Accordingly, at the tribunal of philofophy and realbtl, 
ttioralky is a fcience, the Objeft of which is the*preferva- 
tk>n and common happinefs of the human i^ccics. To 
this double end all ks rules ought to be referred. Their 
natural, conftant# and eternal^ principle is in man hihr- 
felf, and in a refemblance there is in the general of- 
gtfftiiation of mem, Which includes a fiOiHarity of Wants, 
of pkafufea, andparhf, of IbrcCandweakwefs ; vt fimilarity 
feofti whence atifes tfeneCelilty of fociety, or Of a com- 
mon oppofition agaiOft ftrch dangers as arC equally inc idertt 
to each individflal, wfcieh proceeds from ristute hetfelf, 
and thi%aittftts matr ort afl' IkJeSi Suth Is the bright of parti- 
cular cdbhe6lion» and dotfrcttic viikties : fuch is the Origih 
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al gctterd d^i^tics and of public rtrcued : fuch is thc fonrce 
of the notion of perfonal and public utility, thc fource of 
all between individuais, and of all laws. 

There is, properly fpeakiug, pnly one virtue, ^which is 
jufticcr, and only one duty, to make one’s felf happy# 
The virtuous man is he who hath the mod exa^ notions 
of jjuftice and happinefsj and whofe conduct iconforms 
moll rigoroudy to them. There are two tribunals, that 
of nature, and that of the laws. 

The few chaftifes crimes, nature chaftifes vices. The 
law ptefents the gallows to the affalEn, nature prefe^Ats 
dropfy or confumption to intemperance. 

Several writers have endeavoured to trace the firft prin- 
ciples of morality in the fentiments of friendihjp, tender- 
nefs, companion, honour, and benevolence, becaufe they 
found them engraven on the human heart. But did they 
not. alfo find there hatred, jealoufy, revenge, pride, and- 
the love of dominion ? For what rcafon, therefore, have 
they founded morality on the former principles rather 
than on the Utter ? It is becaufe they have underftood 
that the former were of general advantage to fociety, and 
the others fatal to it. Thofe philofophers have perceived 
the ijccclfity of morality ; they have conceived what it 
ought to be, but have not difeovered its leading and funda- 
mental principle. The very fentiments, indeed, which 
they adopt as the ground'Work of morality, becaufe they 
appear to be fcrviccable to the common good, if left to 
thcmfclvcs, would be very prejudicial to it. How^can 
we determine to puniih the guilty, if we liften only to 
the pleas of compaflion ? How fhall we guard againft 
.partiality, if we confult only the dilates of friendfiiip ? 
How ftiall we avoid being favourable to idlenefs, if we 
.attend only to the fentiments of benevolence ? All thefe 
.virtues have their limits^ beyond which they degenerate 
into vices i and^ thofe limits are fettled by the invariable 
rules of effential jufticc, or,, whicbxs the fame thing, by 
the common intereils of men united together in fociety, 
and the conftant objed of that union. 

Is k on its own Account that valour is ranked among 
ni^ber of virtues^ No; it is on account ^ the 
fervicc^k is of to fociety. THt w evident frpinthe icir- 
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cumftdnce of ^ aa a crime iii^ a man who 

ntajEes ofe of it to dffi^ tfce*^blicipei^^ 
i# drunkdiol6 a vict v’l^^ 
oootrtbt)te to the coinmon g<^d | andy't<> fuHil 
ligation, he muft maintain the Ihfe extrdfc of his fk^uh 
ties. ^Wherefore arc certain anions more blaiheable in a 
magtftrate or general than in a private man ? BeCaufc 
greater inconveniences refuit from them to fociety. 

The obligations of the man feparated from iocicty* are 
HOknown to me, dnee I can neither perceive the fourcc 
nor the end of them. As^ he lives hy himfelf, he is cer- 
tainly at liberty to live for himfelf alohe. No being has 
a righi^o require fuccours from htm which he docs hot 
implore for himfelf. It is quite the contrary with re(^<^ 
to a perfon wh® lives in the focial ftate. He is nothing 
by himfelf, and is fupported only by what furrounds him. 
His poffcflions, his enjoyments, his powers, and even his 
own exiflenee^ aU belong^ entirely to the body of the 
ilate ; he owes them all to the body politic,^ of which he 
is a member. 

The misfortunes of fociety become thbfe of the citizen ; 
he runs the riik of being cruihed, whatever part of the 
edifice may fall down. If he fliould commit an injuftice, 
he is threatened with afimflar olie. If he fhouW^i<re 
felf up to.crimes, others may become criminal to hiS |ire^ 
judice. He muil therefore tend Conftantly to the general 
good, fince k is upon this profperity that his own de- 
pends. 

If one fingle individual fhouki attend only to his in- 
terefl, without any concern for thofe of the public ; if he 
ihould exempt himfelf from the common duty, under pre- 
tence that the adions of one individual dsnnot have a de- 
termined influence upon the genWal ordet', * other perfohs 
will alfo be .defirous of induigiiig^tl^ir peVfonal propenfi^ 
ties. Then all the memb^ of the tt^ubhe WiH beCbmc 
altematdy rioxeentioners and vi^'ms. Every hotter will 
commit and receive injuries, every one will *f6b and be 
robbed, every one will ftiike and teceiv^ blow. A 
kate of will prevail between fotts indivkioals. 

The i^e wkl be ruined, and. the rftlzeos^ W?U be iiiincd 
with the ftatc. 
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The fird men who cblU^ed th^mfdvcs inta iFdciety 
uodaubudly not iminedtata<% fenfibte of the wMok 
of tieCe truths. The idea of theif ftrengtk being moft 
in them, they were probably defiroua ^ 
tainhig cfrery thing by thit eaeertiim of it* Repeated ca^ 
lamiiies wanud in procefa of timey of the treceiity 
of ibntiing conventic^s. R^iprocal obligatkMis increafed 
in proportion as the ncceffity df them was felt : thus it it 
tliat duty began with fodety, 

Doty may therefore ^ defined to be , the rigid obliga* 
tion of doing whatever is faitaWe to fociety. It intludcs 
the prtM^iee of all the virtues^ Unce there is hot orie of 
them which is not ufeful to a civilized body ; a^d it ex- 
cludes ail the vkcsi beUaofe th^re is not one whidh is not 
prejudicial tt> it. • V 

It would be reafoning pitifully to imagine, with fome 
corrupt perfons, that men have a right to defpife afi 
tH« virtues, under pretence that they are only kftu 
tut ions of convenience^ Wretch that thou art, wouldft 
thou live in a fociety which cannot fubfift without them ; 
wouhift thou enjdy the advimtaffes which refult from 
them, and wonkht thou think thyiclf dlfpenfed from praci- 
tifing, or even from holding them in cftinKation? What 
could pofiibly be the objed of thein if they werd not com- 
ne^ed with man? Would this gdeat name huve been 
given to ads that were merely barren ? On the contrwy, 
it is their nccelfity whkh conftittites their eflfence ahd their 
merit. Let me once more repeat, that all morality con^- 
fills in the itiaintenanee of ordef. Its principles are ileady 
and uniform, but the appikation of them varies fometimes 
according to the climatCr and to the local and political fi^ 
tuation of the people. .Polygamy is in gcweralmorc na- 
tund tpbot thp^lci^dfcUsnates* , Gircumfiances, however, 
of th^^.'titnes, vtilc of tbd cfimUte, 

may orcicr^onogfuny in <>nc ifland of Afriba, mtd' permit 
ipolygaiuy in Kamt&htU^a, $f, one be k means of putting 
a frop toaUe e&cels of popuktton at Madagafcar, and the 
other of haftebing^ its progrsfe^pdn the ooa^cf tftw frow 
»en Idnltei^mid framkih 

tiii^nr bWp i:ioues) when cbnt^ntioiiS'WoA&bHfh- 
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ed the laws of maniage or of property in the ufc of wo- 
men. 

It 18 the fame thing with refped to all the lands and to 
property. What would be a robbery in a ftate, where 
property* js jullly diftributed, becomes fubfifteace for life 
in a ftate where property is in common. Thus it is that 
theft and adultery were not permitted at Sparta ; but the 
public right allowed what would be confidered elfewhere 
as theft and adultery. It was not the wife or the pro- 
perty of another perfon that was then taken, but the wife 
and the property of all, when the laws granted as a reward 
to dexterity every advantage it could procure to itfelf. 

It is everywhere known what is juft; and unjuft; ; but 
the fame ideas are not univerfally attached to the fame ac- 
tions. In hot countries, where the climate requires no 
clothing, modefty is not offended by nakednefs ; but the 
abufe, whatever it may be, of the intercourfc between the 
fexes, and premature attempts upon virgihity, are crimes 
which muff difguft. In India, where every thing con- 
fpires to make a virtue even of the a£l itfelf of generation, 
it is a cruelty to put the cow to death which nouriftics 
man with her milk, and to dellroy thofe animals whofc 
life is not prejudicial, nor their death ufcful, to the hu- 
man fpecies. The Iroquois, or the Huron, who kill their 
father with a llroke of a club, rather than expofe him to 
perifh of hunger, or upon the pile of the enemy, think 
they do an a£l of filial piety in obeying the laft wifties of 
their parent, who afks for death from them as a /avour. 
The means the moft oppofite in appearance tend all equal- 
ly to the fame end, the maintenance and the profperity of 
the body politic. 

Such is that univerfal morality, which being inherent 
in the nature of man, is alfo inherent in the nature of fo- 
cieties ; that morality which may vary only in its applica- 
tion, but never in its effence ; that morality, in a word, 
to which all the laws muft refer and be fubordinate. Ac- 
cording to this common rule of all our public and private 
adlions, let us examine whether there ever were, or ever 
can be, good morals in Europe. 

We live under the influence of three codes, the natural, 
the civil, and the religious code. It is evident, tllat as 
Vol, VL ^ 
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long as thefe three forts of legiflations f^all be contradi<fl- 
ory to each other, it will be impoflible to be virtuous. 
It will fometimes be neceflary to trample upon nature in 
order to obey focial inftitut ions, and to counteraft focial 

itutiona to conform to the precepts of religjdn. The 
confequence of this will be, that while we are alternately 
infringing upon thefe feveral authorities, we ihall refpe(& 
neither of them, and that we (hall neither be men, nor ci- 
tizens, nor pious perfons. 

Good morals would therefore require previous reform, 
which Ihould reduce thefe codes to identity. Religion 
ought neither to forbid nor to preferibe any thing to us but 
what is preferibed or forbidden by the civil law ; and the 
civil and religious laws ought to model themfelves upon 
natural law, which hath been, is, and will, always be the 
flrongcft. From whence it appears, that a true legiflatov 
hath not yet exifted ; that it was neither Mofes, nor So- 
lon, nor Numa, nor Mahommed, nor even Confucius ; 
that it is not only in Athens, but alfo over all the globe, 
that the bed legiflation they could receive hath been given 
to man, not the bed which could have been given to 
them ; that in confidering only morality^ mankind would 
perhaps be lefs didant from happinefs had they remained 
in the iimple and innocent date of fome favages ; for no- 
thing is fo difficult as to eradicate inveterate and fandlified 
prejudice. For the archite<5l who draws the plan of a 
great edifice, an even area is better than one covered with 
bad materials, heaped upon one another without method 
and without plan, and unfortunately connedled together 
by .the mod durable cements of time, of cudom, and of 
the authority of fovereigns and of prieds. Then the wife 
man advances in his work only with timidity ; he is ex- 
pofed to greater rifks, and lofcs more time in demoliffiing 
than in condru^ling. 

Since the invafion of the barbarians in this part of the 
world, almod all governments have had no other founda- 
tion than the intered of one fingle man, or of a fingle 
corporate body, to the prejudice of focicty in general. 
Founded upon conqued, the effed of fuperior ftrength, 
they have only varied in the mode of keeping the people 
in fubjedion. At firft war made vidiros of them, dc- 
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votc4 either to the f^ord of their enemies, or tp that of 
their maflers. How many agf s have pafled away in feencs 
of blood and in the carnage of nations, that is to fay, in 
the diftribution of empires, before the terms of peace had 
deified tftat date of inteftinc war, which js called focicty 
or government ? 

When the feudal government had for ever excluded 
ihofe who tilled the ground from the right of poflefliiig 
it ; when, by a facrilegious collufion between the altar 
and the throne, the authority of God had been inforced 
by that of the fword ; what effedl had the morality of the 
gofpel, but to authorize tyranny by the doflrinc of paf- 
llve obedience, but to confirm flavery by a contempt of 
the fcienccs ; in a word, to add' to the terror of the great, 
that of evil fpirits ? And vvhat wer^ morals with fucli 
laws ? What they are at prefent in Poland, where the 
people, being without lands and without arms, are left to 
be niaflacred by the Ruffians, or inlified by the Pruffians, 
and having neither courage nor fentiment, think it is fuf- 
ficient if they are chriftians, and remain neutral between 
their neighbours and their lords palatine. 

To a limilar date of anarchy wherein morals had no 
didinguifliing character, nor any degree of liability, fuc- 
ceeded the epcdcmic fury of the holy wars, by wliich na- 
tions were corrupted and degraded, by communicating to 
each other the contagion of vices with that of fanaticifm. 
lylorals were changed with the change of climate. All 
the pafllons were inflamed and heightened between the 
tombs of Jefus and Mohammed. From Palcdine was 
imported a principle of luxury and odentation, an inordi- 
nate tade for the fpiccs of the Ead, a romantic fpirit 
which civilized the nobility, without rendering the people 
more happy, confequently more virtuous : for if there be 
no happinefs without virtue, virtue, on the other hand, 
will never fupport itfelf without a fund of happinefs. 

About two centuries after Europe had been depopu- 
lated by Afiatic expeditions, its tranfmigration in Ameri- 
ca happened. This revolution introduced an univerfal 
confufion, and blended the vices and produdions of every 
climate with qur own. Neither was any improvement 
made in the fcicnce of morality, bccaufe men were then 
‘ 0^2 
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^eftroyed through avarice, inftead of being maffacred on 
account of religion. Thofe nationa which had made the 
largeft acquifitions in the New World, feemcd to acquire 
at the fame time all the ftupidity, ferocioufnefs, and ig- 
norance, of the old. They became the channel through 
which the vices and difeafes of their country were com- 
municated. They were poor and dirty in the midft of 
their wealth, debauched though furrounded with temples 
and with priefts ; they were idle and fuperftitious with all 
the fources of commerce, and the facility of acquiring in- 
formation. But the love of riches likewife corrupted all 
other nations. 

Whether it be war or commerce which introduces great 
riches into a Hate, they (oon become the objed of public 
-ambition. At firft men of the greateft power feize upon 
them : and as riches come into the hands of thofe who 
have the management of public affairs, wealth is confound- 
ed with honour in the minds of the people ; and the vir- 
tuous citizen, who afpired to employments only for the 
fake of glory, afpires, without knowing it, to honour for 
the fake of advantage. Neither lands nor treafure, any 
more than con qucfls, are obtained with any other view 
-but to enjoy them j and riches are enjoyed only for plea- 
sure and the oflentation of luxury. Under thefe different 
j^deas, they equally corrupt the citizen who poffcffes them, 
"'s'and the people who arc feduced by their attradion. As 
• foon as men labour only from a motive of gain, and not 
from a regard to their duty, the moft advantageous fitua- 
tions are preferred to the moft honourable. It is then 
we fee the honour of a profeffion diverted, obfeured, and 
loft in the paths that lead to wealth. 

To the advantage of that falfe confideration at which 
riches arrive, are to be added the natural conveniences of 
opulence, a frefh fourcc of corruption. The man who is 
in a public fituation is -defirous of having people about 
him ; the honours he receives in public arc not fufficient 
for him; he wants admirers, cither of his talents, his 
luxury, or his profufion, If riches be the means of cor- 
ruption, by leading to honours, how much more will they 
be fo, by diffufmg a tafte for plcafure ! Mifery offers its 
Aaftity to falc^ and idlenefs ita liberty j the prince fets 
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the magiftracy up to au6tion, and the magiftrates fet a 
price upon juftice : the court fells emplpyrnents, and 
placemen fell the people to the prince, who fella them 
again th the neighbouring powers, cither in treaties, of 
war, or Yubfidy ; of peace, or exchange of territory. 
But in this fordid traffic, introduced by the love of wealth, 
the moft evident alteration is that which it makes in the 
morals of women. 

There is no vice which owes its origin tp fo many other 
vices, and which producer a greater number of them, 
than the incontinence of a fex, whofe true attendant, and 
moft beautiful ornament, is bafhfulnefs and modefty. 

I do not underftand by incontinence, the promifcuoua ufe 
of women ; the wife Cato advifed it in his republic ; nor 
dp I mean a plurality of them, which is the refult of the 
ardent and voluptuous countries of the Eaft ; nefther do I 
mean the liberty, whether indefinite or limited, which 
cuftom in different countries grants to the fex, of yielding- 
to the defires of fcveral men. This, among fome people, 
is one of the duties of hofpitality, among others, a means 
of improving the human race, and in other places an of- 
fering made to the gods, an of piety confec^'ated by 
rehgion. I call incontinence, all intercourfe between tha 
two fexes forbidden by the laws of the ftatc. 

. Why fhould this mifdemeanour, fo pardonable in it-- 
felf, this a(ftion of fo little confcquence in its nature, fo 
much confined in the gratification^ have fo pernicious an^ 
influence upon the morals of women ? This is, I believe, a 
confcquence of the importance we have attached to it. 
What will be the reftraint of a woman, diflionoured in her 
own eyes, and in thofe of her fellow-citizens ? What 
fqpport will other virtues find in her foul, when nothing 
cart aggravate her (hame ? The contempt of public opinion, 
-one of the greateft efforts of wifdom, is feldom feparated, 
in a feeble and timid mind, from the contempt of one’s 
felf. This degree of heroifm cannot exift with a con- 
feioufnefs of vice. The woman who no longer refpe6ls 
herfelf, foon becomes infenfible to cenfnre and to praife ; . 
and without ftanding in awe of thefc two refpe<2iable 
phantoms, I know not what will be the rule of her con- 
du^. There remains nothing but the rage of voluptuouf- 
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nefs that c^n indemnify hct for the facrifice fht has 
made.^ This fhe feels, and tliis (he pe^fuadea lierfelf of; 
and thus, free from the conftraint pf the public confidera- 
tion, (he ^ives herfelf up to it without referve. 

Women take their refolution 'v^ith much more difficulty 
than men, but when once they have taken it, they are 
much more determined. A woman never bluflies when 
once fhe has ccafcd to blufli. What will fhe not trample 
upon, when fhe hath triumphed over virtue ? What idea 
can fhe have of that dignity, that decency, and that de- 
licacy of fentiment, which, in the days of her inno- 
cence, diredted and dilated her converfatioh,' conftituted 
her behaviour, and dire^ed her drefs ? Thcfe will be 
confidered only as childifhnefs, as pufillanimity, or as the 
little intrigue of a pretended innocent perfon, who has 
parents to fatisfy, and a hufband to deceive ; blit a change 
of time brings on a change of manners. 

To whatever degree of perverfity fhe may have attain- 
cd, it will not lead her to great enormitres. Her weak- 
nefs deprives her of the boldnefs to commit atrocious 
adts ; but her habitual hypocrify, if flie hath not entirely 
throvvn off the mafk, will caft a tint of falfity upon hw 
whole charadter. Thofe things which a man dares to at- 
tempt by force, (he will attempt and obtain by aitifice. 
A corrupt wom^h propagates corruption. She propa- 
gates it by bad example, by ihfidious counfels, and fome- 
(imes by ridicule. She hath begun by coquetry, which 
was addreffed to all men ; fhe hath continued by gallantry, 
fo volatile in its propenfities, that it is more eafy to find 
a woman who bath never had any pafTions, than to find 
one who hath only been once impaffioned ; and at laft (lie 
reckons as many lovers as fhe hath acquaintances, whom 
fhe recals, expels, and recals again, according to the 
want fhe hath of them, and to the nature of intrigues of 
all kinds“into which fhe hath plunged herfelf. This is 
what fhe means by having known how to enjoy her heft 
years, and to avail herfelf of her charms. It ^as one of 
thefe ^Vomeii, who had entered into the depths of the 
art, and who declared upon her death-bed, that fhe re- 
gretted only the pains fhe had taken to deceive the men ; 
and that the mofl honcfl among them vi'ere the greateft 
dupes 
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Under the influence of fuch manners, conjugal love i» 
difdained, and that contempt weakens the fentiment of 
maternal tendcrnefs, if it doth not even extinguifh it# 
The moft* facred and the moft pleafing duties become^ 
troublefome ; and when they have been ncglefled or brok- 
en, nature never renews them, The woman who fuflera 
any man but her hulband to approach her, hath no more 
regard for her family, and can be no more refpedled by 
them. Tne ties of blood are flackened ; births become 
uncertain ; and the fon knows no more his fatiier, nor 
the father his fon. 

I will therefore maintain it, that connedlions of gal- 
lantly complete the depravity of manners, and indicate it 
more ftroiigly than public proftitution. Religion is ex- 
tinft, when the priett leads a fcandalous life ; in the fame 
manner virtue hath no afylum, when the faniSluary of 
marriage is profaned. Baflifulncfs is under the protec- 
tion of the timid fex. Who is it that fhall blufh, when 
a woman doth not ? It is not proftitution which mul- 
tiplies adls of adxiltcry ; it is gallantry which extends 
proftitution. The ancient mondifts, who pitied the un- 
fortunate viiftims of libertimfm, condemned without mer* 
cy the infidelity of married women ; and not without reafoi^. 
If we were to throw all the fhame of vice upon the clafs of 
common women, other women would not fail foon ta 
take honour to themfelves from a limited intercourfe, al- 
though it would be fo much more criminal, as it was 
more voluntary and more illicit. The lioneft and virtuous 
women will no more be diftinguiflied from the women of 
ftrong paffions ; a frivolous diftindlion will be cftabliftied 
between the woman of gallantry and the courtezan ; be- 
tween gratuitous vice, and vice reduced by mifery to the 
neceflity of requiring a ftipend ; and thefe fubtleties will 
betray a fyftem of depravation. O fortunate and rude 
times of our forefathers, when there were none but vir- 
tuous or bad women ; when all who were not vjrtuous 
were corrupted ; and where an eftablilhed fyftem of vice 
was not excufed by perfevering in it. 

But finally, what is the fource of thofe delicate paf- 
fions, formed by the mind, by fentiment, and by fym- 
pathy of cljjirader ? the manner in which .thefe paffions 
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always terminate, fhews plainly, that tliofc fine expref- 
fioDs are only employed to fiiorten the defence and juftify 
the defeat. Equally at the fervicc of referved and diffo- 
lute women, they arc become almoft ridiculous, c 

What is the refult of this national gallantry ? A pre- 
mature libertinifm, which ruins the health of young men 
before they are arnved to maturity, and deftroys the 
beauty of the women in the prime of their life j a race of 
men without information, without llrength, and without 
courage ; incapable of ferving their country ; magiftrateg 
deftitute of dignity and of principles ; a preference of wit 
to good fenfe ; of pleafures to duty ; of politenefs to the 
feelings of humanity ; of the art of plcafing, to talents, 
to virtue ; men abforbed in fclf-confideration, fubftituted 
to men who are ferviceable ; offers without reality ; in- 
numerable acquaintances, and no friends ; miilrelTes, and 
no wives ; lovers, and no hufbands ; reparations and di* 
vorces ; children without education ; fortunes in difordcr ; 
calous mothers, and hyflerical women j nervous diforders 5 
peevifh old age, and premature death. 

It is with difficulty that women of gallantry efcape the 
dangers of the critical period of life. The vexation at 
the neglc^f which threatens them, completes the deprava- 
tion of the blood and of the humours, at a time when the 
calm which arifes from confeioufnefs of an honeft life 
might be falutary. It is dreadful to feek in vain, in one’s 
fclf, the confolations of virtue, when the calamities of na- 
ture furrourid us. 

Let us, therefore, talk no more of morality among 
modern nations 5 and if we wifli to difeover the caufe of 
this degradation, let us fearch for it in its true principle. 

Gold doth not become the idol of a people, and virtue 
does not fall into contempt, unlefs the bad conflitution 
of the government leads on to fuch a corruption. Un- 
fortunately it will always have this cfiFedl, if the govern- 
ment be fo conftituted, that the temporary intereft of a 
fingle perfon, or of a fmall number, can with impunity 
prevail over the common, and invariable intereft of the 
whole. It will always produce this corruption, if thofc 
In whofe hands authority is lodged can make an arbitrary 
ttfc of it ; can place thcmfelves above the reach^of juftice ; 
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can make their power adminifter to plundering, and their 
plunder to the continuance of abufes occafioned by thejr 
power. Good laws are maintained by good morals, but 
goodnnorals are eftablifhed by good laws. Men are what* 
govcrnhient makes them. To modify them, it is always 
, armed with an irrefiftible force, that of public opinion ; 
and the government will always make ufe of corruption, 
when by its nature it is itfelf corrupt. In a word, the 
nations of Europe will have good morals when they have 
good governments. Let us conclude. But let us pre- 
vioufly give a rapid fketch of the good and of the evil’ 
produced by the dlfcoveryof the Eaft and Weft Indies. 

This great event hath improved the Rejledions upon' 
conftrudion of fhips, navigation, geo- the good and the 
graphy, aftronomy, medicine, natural enjtl which the 
hiftory, and fome other branches of difcovery of 
knowledge ; and thefe advantages have America hath 
not been attended with any known in- done to Europe, 
convenience. 

It hath procured to fome empires vaft domains, which 
have given fplendour, power, and wealth, to the ftates 
which have founded them. But what cxpences have r|ot 
been lavirtied to clear, to govern, or to defend, thefe diftant 
pofleflions ? When thefe colonies Ihall have acquired 
that degree of culture, knowledge, and population, which 
is fuitable for them, will they not detach thcmfclves from 
a country which hath founded its fplendour upon their 
profperity ? We know not at what period this revolution 
will happen, but it mu ft certainly take place. 

Europe is indebted, to the New World for a few con- 
veniencies. and a few luxuries. But before thefe enjoy- 
ments were obtained, were we lefs healthy, lefs robuft, 
lefs intelligent, or lefs happy ? Are thefe, frivolous ad- 
vantages, fo cruelly obtained, fo unequally diftributed, 
and fo obftinately difputed, worth one drop of that blood 
which hath been fpiit, and which will ftill be fpilt for 
them ? Are they to be compared to the life of a finglc 
man ? And yet, how many lives have hitherto been de- 
ftroycd, how many arc at prefcnt devoted, and how many; 
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will not heresifttr be facnficed^ to fupply chimerfcal wabts, 
whi'ch we Hiall never be perfuaded to get rid of, eithifr by 
authority or reafon ? 

The voyages uhdctiaken upon all the feas have Aveak- 
encd the principle of national pride ; they have infpired 
civil and religious toleration ; they have revived the ties 
of original fraternity ; have infpired the true principles of 
an univcrfal fyftcm of morality, founded upon the Identity 
of wants, of calamities, of pleafures,^ and of the analogies 
common to mankind under every latitude ; they have in* 
duced the practice of bertevolence towards every indivi- 
dual who appeals to it, whatever his manners, his coun- 
try, his laws, and his religion, may be. But at the fame 
time, the minds of men have been turned to lucrative 
fpeculation. Tlte fcntiriient of glory hath been Sveaken- 
cd ; riches have been preferred to fame ; ind eVeiy thing 
which tended to the elevation of mankind hath vlfibly in- 
clined to decay. 

The New World hath multiplied fpecie amo’ngft uv. 
An earned defirc of obtaining it hath occafioned mlich 
exertion upon the face of the globe ; but exertion is not 
happinefs. Whofe delliny hath been meliorated by gold 
and filver ? Do not the nations who dig them from the 
bowels of the earth languifh in ignorance, fupcrftition, 
and pride, and all thofe vices which it is mod difficult to 
ei-adicate, when they have taken de^p root ? Have they 
not lod their agriculture and their manufadures ? Their 
cxidcnce, is it not precarious \ If an indudrious people, 
proprietors of a fertile foil, ffibuld one day reprefent to 
the other people, that they have too long carried on a 
lofing trade with them, and that they will no longer give 
the thing for the reprefentatioh ; would not this fump- 
tuary law be a fcntence of death againd that region, 
tvhich hath none but riches of convention, unlefs the lat- 
ter, driven by defpair, Ihould Ihut up its/mines, in order 
to open furrows in the ground ? ' 

The bther powers of Europe may perhaps have acquir- 
ed no greater advantage from the trcafurcs of America. 
If the repartition of them hath been equal or proportionate 
between them, neither of them have decreafed in opu- 
lence or increafed in drength. The analogies which ex- 
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ifted in ancient times ftill cxift. Let us fuppofe, that 
fome nations fiiould have acquired a greater quantity of 
metals than the rival nations, they will either bury tlietti-f- 
or thr5w them into circulation. In the firft inftance, thw - 
is nothing more than the barren property of a fupcrfluoi^ 
mafs of gold. In the fecond, they will acquire only a ^ 
temporary fuperiority, becaufe in a fhort fpacc of time 
all vendible commodities will bear a price proportionate 
to the abundance of the figns which reprefent them. 

Such are then the evils attached even to the advantages 
which we owe to the difeovery of the Eaft and Weft In- 
dies. But how many calamities, which cannot be com- 
penfated, have not attended the conqueft of thefe re- 
gions ? 

Have the devaftators of them loft nothing by depopu- 
lating them for a long feries of ages ? If all the blood • 
that hath been fpilt in thofe countries had been colledted 
into one common refervoir, if . the dead bodies had been 
heaped up in the fame plain, would not the blood and 
the carcafes of the Europeans^ have occupied a great fpacc 
in it ? Hath it been poftible fpeedily to fill up the void 
which thefe emigrants had left in their native land, in- 
fe^led with a lhameful and cruel ’poifon from the New 
World, which attacks even the fources of reprodudion ? 

Since the bold atttmpts of Columbus and of Gama, a 
fpjrit of fanaticifm, till then unknown, hath been eftab- 
liriied in our countries, which is that of making difeove- 
ries. We have traverfed, and ftill continue to traverfe, 
all the climates from one pole to another, in order to dif- 
cover fome continents to invade, fome illands to ravage, , 
and fome peopje to fpoil, to fubdue, and to maffacre. 
Would not the perfon who fliould put an end to this 
frenzy deferve to be reckoned among the benefadors of 
mankind ? • 

The fedentary life is the only favourable one to popu- 
lation. The man who travels leaves no pofterity behind 
him. The land forces have created a multitude of per- 
fons devoted to celibacy. The naval forces have alraoft 
doubled them, with this difference, that the latter are dc- - 
ftroyed by illneffes on-board of fhip, by fhipwrecks, by fa- 
tigue, by bad food, and by the change of climate. A 
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foWier may return to fome of the profeflions ufcful to fo- 
cicty, A failor ia a failor for ever. When he I’a dif- 
charged from the fervice, he ia of no further ufc to his 
country, which is under the neceflity of providing an hof- 
pital for him. 

Long voyages have introduced a new fpeciea of anoma- 
lous favages ; I mean thofc men who traverfe fo many 
countries, and who in the end belong to none ; who take 
wives wherever they find them, and that only from mo- 
tives of animal neceflity ; thofc amphibious creatures, who 
live upon the furfacc of the waters ; who come on ihorc 
only for a moment ; to whom every habitable latitude is 
cqnal ; who have, in reality, neither fathers, .mothers, 
children, brothers, relations, friends, nor fellow-citizens ; 
in whom the mod plcafing and the mod facred ties are ex- 
tindl : who quit their country without regret ; who never 
return to it without being impatient of going out again ; 
and to whom the habit of living upon a dreadful element 
gives a characflcr of ferocioufnefs. Their probity is not 
proof again d the crolTing of the line ; ai;d they acquire 
riches in exchange for their virtue and their health. 

This infatiable third of gold hath given birth to the mod 
infamous and* the mod atrocious of all traffics, that of 
(laves. Crimes againd nature are (poken of, and yet this 
is not indanced as the mod execrable of them. Mod ef 
the European nations have been dained with it, and a bafe 
motive ot intcred hath extinguifhed in their hearts all the 
fentiments due to our fellow-creatures. But, without 
thefc affiftances, thefc countries, the acquifition of which 
hath cod fo dear, would dill be uncultivated. Let them 
then remain fallow, if, in order to cultivate them, it be 
necelTary that man Ihould be reduced to the condition of 
the brute, in the perfon of the buyer, of the feller, and of 
him who is fold. 

Shall we not take into our account the complication 
which the fettlements in the Ead and Wed Indies have in- 
troduced in the machine of government ? Before that pe- 
riod, the perfons proper to hold the reins of government 
were infinitely fcarcc. An adminidration more embarralT- 
ed, hath required a more extenfive genius, and greater 
depth of knowledge. The cares of fovercignty, divided 
between the citizens place at the foot of the ^hyonej aiud^ 
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the fubj efts fettled under the equator, or near the pole^ 
have been infufficient for both the one and the other. ^ 
Every thihg hath fallen into confufion. The feveral dates, 
have languifhed under the yoke of opprefCon ; and endlefa 
wars, or fuch were inceflantly renewed, have haraffcd the^ 
globe, and ftained it with blood. 

Let us dop here, and confider ourfelves as exifting at 
the time when America" and India were unknown. Let 
me fuppofe that I addrefs myfelf to the mod cruel of the 
Europeans in the following terms : There exid regions 
which will furnifh thee with rich metals, agreeable cloth- 
ing, and delicious food ; but read this hidoty, and behol4 
at what price the difeovery is p;omifed to thee. Dolt 
thou wifh or not that it (hould be made ? Is it to be ima^ 
gined that there cxids a being infernal enough to anfwer 
this quedion in the affirmative ? Let it be remembered, 
that there will not be a fingle indant in futurity when my 
quedion will not have the lame force. 

Nations, I have difeourfed to you on your deared in- 
tereds. 1 have placed before your eyes the benefits of nal- 
ture, and the fruits of indudry. As ye are too frequently 
the occafion of your mutual unhappinefs, you mud have 
felt how the jealoufy of avarice, how pride and ambition, 
remove far from your common weal the happinefs that 
prefents itfclf to you by peace and commerce. I have re- 
called that happinefs which has been removed from you. 
The fentiments of my heart have been warmly exprefied 
in favour of all mankind, without didinftion of feft or 
country. Men are all equal in my fight, by the reciprocal 
relation of the fame wants and the fame calamities, as they 
are al) equal in the eyes of the Supreme Being, through 
the conneftion between their weaknefs and his power. I 
have not been ignorant that, fubjeft, as ye wxrc, to maf- 
ters, your dediny mud principally depend upon them ; 
and that while I w'as fpeaking to you of your calamities, I 
was cenfuring them for their errors or their crimes. This 
refleftion hath not depreded my courage. I have never 
conceived, that the facred refpedt due to humanity could 
poffibly be irreconcilable with that which fis due to thofe 
who ffiould be its natural proteftors. I have been tranf- 
ported in idea into the councils of the ruling powers, I 
have fpoken without difguife and without fear, and have 
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no reafon to accufe myfelf of having betrayed the great 
caufe I have ventured to plead. I have informed princes 
of their duties, and of the rights of the people. I have 
traced to them the fatal effeffs of that inhuman ‘ power 
which is guilty of opprefiion, and of that whofc hidolence 
and wcaknefs fuffers it. I have fketched all around them 
portraits, of your misfortunes, and they cannot but have 
been fcnfibly affe^led by them. I have warned them, that 
if they turned their eyes away, thofe true but dreadful 
pidlures would be engraven on the marble of their tombs, 
and accufe their allies, while pofterity trampled on them. 

But talents are not always equal to our zeal. Undoubt- 
edly I have flood in need of a greater fharc of that pene- 
tration which difeovers expedients, and of that eloquence 
which enforces truth. Sometimes, perhaps, the fenti- 
ments of my heart have contributed to raife my genius { 
but mod frequently I have perceived myfelf overwhelmed, 
with my fubje(fl, andconfeious of my own inability. 

May writers, on whom nature has beftowed greater 
abilities, complete by their mafterpieces what my effays 
have begun ! Under the aufpiccs of philofophy, may there 
be one day extended, from one extremity of the world to 
the other, that chain of union and benevolence which 
ought to conne^l all civilized people I May they never 
more carry amongft favage nations the example of vice and 
opprefiion ! I do not flatter myfelf that, at the period of 
that happy revolution, my name will be ftill in remem- 
brance. This feeble work, which will have only the me*- 
rit of having brought forth others better than itfelf, will 
doubtlcfs be forgotten. But I fhall, at lead, be able to 
fay, that I have contributed as much as was in my power 
to the happinefs of my fellow-creatures, and pointed out 
the way, though perhaps at a didance, to improve their 
dediuy. This agreeable thought will Hand me in the 
dead of glory. It will be the delight of my old age, .and 
the coi^folation of my lated moments. 
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The Roman numerals refer to the •uoluvie^ and the figures to the pag^* 

Abenaky Indians, of Nova Scotia, are indicated by the 
French to ravage the Englifli fettlements in New England, v. 3i2, 

Abfolute monarchs, a fucceffion of wife and good ones, tends to 
deftroy the fpirit of a people, i. ayp. 

Acadia. See Nova Scotia. 

Acapulco, account of the annual galleon which arrives at that port 
from Manilla, ii. 397. This port deferibed, 398. 

Acunha, Triftan de, feizes the iHand of Socotora for the crown of 
Portdg^al, i. 83. 

Aden, one of the mod flourifliitrg fadlories in Ada, before the Por* 
tuguefe intercepted the navigation of the Red fca, i. 30^, 

Adventurers, naval, their charader, iii. w 

Afgans of Candahar, the manners of that people deferibed, i. 317. 
Their cruel ravages in Perfia, ib. Are driven out of Perfia by 
Kouli Khan, 318. 

Africa, was fird vifited by the Normans, i. 38, Portuguefe expe- 
ditions to the weftern coads of that continent, ib. Portuguefe 
fettlements formed on the coads, 141. The daple of their trade 
fixed at Mofambique, 143. General view of the fituation and 
extent of this valt continent, iv. a. Defeription of Egypt. 3. 
Hidory of Lybia, ii. Foundation of the dates of Algiers, Tunis, 
and Tripoli, 14. Empire of Morocco, 24. Plan propofed fof 
fuppreffing the piratical dates of Barbary, and civilizing the 
country, 3p. Inquiry into the caufc of the black colour of ne- 
groes, 33. Defeription of Guinea, 39. Account of the Afri- 
cans on the banks of the Niger, 48. On the Gold coad, 49. Ri- 
ver Senegal, and its trade, 59. River Gambia, 60. Cape Verd 
idands, ib. Sierra Leone, 61, lilands of Curamo, 63. River 
Gabon, <54. Loango, 65. loquiry into the caufe and remedy of 
the unwholefomrnefs of the climate on their coads, 66, 

Ages, middle, of Europe chara<derired, i. 8. 

Agriculture, afllduoufly followed in China, i. 105, io 5 . Is recom- 
mended to the people by the example of the emperors, 108, 109. 
Revived in France by Charlemagne, ii. 4. The fource of com- 
merce is in turn promoted by commerce, vi. 370. Is the fpring 
of population, 371. Ancient Rome ruined by a contempt of, ib. 

'England the fird European nation that encouraged agriculture by 
honours and premiums, 273. Hudjandmen opprefled and defpifed 
in France, 373. Cultivation purfued in Germany and other 
northern nations, 275. Why the mod fertile territories produce 
the lead, ib. Pernicious tendency of religious fads and fedivals, 
ib. Ihc art^of cultivation have not been ftudied fo attentively 
as other ^rts, 27^, Is the only fource of wealth of which a couu- 
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try cannot be depriyerl by rivalfliip, 278. .The welfare of cities 
dependent upon agriculture, ib. Hulbandnaeii the moft deferving 
of encouragement of any clafs in the ftate, 279. A free trade the 
means of promoting agriculture, 280. Gives biith to the arts, 
2Sr. Improves the climate of a country, 29:. 

Aix la Chapeile, remarks on the peace of, iii. 431, 432. 

Akbar Mahmoud, emperor, his fcbemc to acquire a knowledge of 
the religion of the bramins, i. 37. Reduces Guzarat, ii. 24. 

Albany, a fort eredled there by the Dutch, to carry on a fur trade 
with the Indians, v. 337. 

Albemarle, Lord, his conduct at the fiege of Havannah,iii. 453, 454* 

Albcroru, Cardinal, his plan of coloniiation, ii 413. 

Albuquerque, Alphonfo, is invefted by the court of Lifbon, with 
the regulation of their intcreft in the Eaft Indies, i. 72. Seizes 
the city of Goa, 73. Takes it again and fortifies it, 74. His 
bold fchemcs to deltroy the Venetian commerce with India, 84. 
Reduces and fortifies the city of Grams in the Perfian gulf, 88. 
Reduces the city of Malacca, 93. His death and charadler, 100. 

Alcade, his office in Mexico, iii. 194. 

Alcavala, a tax impofed on the Spaniih American colonies, iii. 102. 

Alexander the Great, caufes that facilitated his couqueft of India, 
ii. 90. 

Alexandria rendered the mart for eaftern commerce under Ptolemy, 
the fucceffbr to Alexander, i. 75. Account'of the intended navi- 
gable communication between this city and Berenice, ib. Manner 
of carrying on the trade on its failure, ib. Its commerce trans- 
ferred to Conftantinople, 78. The harbour of, deferibed, iv. 9. 

Algiers, prefent ftate of that republic, iv. 19. Amount of their pi- 
ratical fleet, 20. The trade with, in the hands of a company at 
Marfeilles, ai. Defeription of the capital city, 22,13. 

Algonquins, origin of the war between them and the Iroquois, v. 
13^. Are aflifted by the French, 137. Aredeftroyed, 138. 

Almagro, Diego de, his cbaraifler, iii. 8. AlTociates with Pizarro 
in his febeme of fubduiog Peru, 9. His difputcs with him, 31. 
Is defeated and beheaded by Pizarro, ib. 

Almagro the younger, avenges the death of his father, by the maf- 
facre of Pizarro and his adherents, iii. 32. His charadler and 
brutal proceedings, 33. Is reduced and put to death by Caftro, 34. 

Aloes, tocotorine, manner of preparing this drug, i. 82. 

Aloes wood, account of that procured from Cochin China, ii. 49. 

Amazons, fources and prodigious courfc of that great river in South 
America, iii. 28^. Firft difeovery of by the Spaniards, ib. Ex- 
amination into the fabulous ftories of a nation 6f women called 
Amazons, 2^7. Voyage of Pedro Texeira up the river, 290. Ha- 
zardous miffion of the jefuits up that river, 291. Account of the 

. bordering natives, 293. 

Ambafladora, why kept refident at the European courts, vi. ai<i. 

Auaboyna, addrefs of one of the natives of, to the Portuguefe on 
their profligacy,^ i. 148. Cloves cultivated there under Dutch 
authoriiy, 180. Dutch account of a ccnfpiracy formed againft 
them by live EngliOi, 285. The accufation denied by the EnglUh 
ou circuinnaaces, 2S4* 
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America, the honour of givln|f name to this immenfc region due to 
Colurabiis, though capficioufly referved for Vefpucius, ii. 326 
'J he prop<^fity of the natives to an unnatural vice accounted for» 
330. The conquers of the Spaniards there greatly facilitated by 
the wonaeri, 331. Conqueft of Mexico by Cortez, 33S, 339. 
Conqueft of Peru by Pizarro, iii. 8. A philofophical inquiry into 
the right of eftabliXhing colonics in diftant countries, 137. Ap- 
plication to the condu(^l of Europeans in this quarter of the world, 
I i9i 1^0. Great importation of negroes into Spaniih America, 
184, 185. Review of the forms of government cltablifhed in Spa- 
nilh America, 195. Ecclefiaftical government in Spanifli Ame- 
rica, 196. Articles proper for Spain te cultivate in the colonies, 
233. The colonies ought to be opened to foreigners, 235. Great 
contraband trade there, 238. Whether the Spanifl) empire there- 
is permanent or not, 240, 241. Defeription of the Caribbee iflands, 
3^7. Hiftory of the Buccaneers, 390. Peaceable ftatc of, after the 
peace of Utrecht, 415, 4264 Hints for aboliflilng flavery in Amer- 
ica, iv. rir. The northern parts of probably vifited by the Nor- 
wegians long before the time of Columbus, 222. The population of 
the Britifh-American iflands principally owing to the civil war un- 
der Charles I, v. 9. Both the continents of America have been 
covered by the fea, 2^4. Rcflciffions on the good and evil which 
rcfult to Europe from the difeovery of the New World, vi. 359. 

America, North, the motives of the firft European expeditions to, v. 
102. Charadlerof the original natives, ib. Canada conquered by 
the Eoglifh, and ceded to them, 249. Hiftory of the Britifli fet- 
tlemcnti on this continent, 252. The Englifli colonies greatly for- 
warded by emigrations of puritans, ado. A true idea of (hb con>« 
tinent, why fb long retarded, ib; Compared with the Old World, 
adt. Phenomena which indicate this continent to be more re- 
cently left by the ocean than the Old World, 263, Inquiry con- 
cerning the origin of the inhabitants of, 265. State of the coun- 
try and its natives on the arrival uf the Englifh, 272. The 
alterations cffe(fle»d by them, 273. Defeription of Hudton’s Bay, 
ib. Difeuflion of the queftion about the exiftcncc of a north-weft 
piflage t» India, 280. State of Canada under Britifli govern- 
ment, 28r>. Defeription of Newfoundland, 293. The cod fifliery 
on the Great bark, 297. Defeription of Nova Scotia, 31c. His- 
torical account of New England, 320. New York, 337,- New 
jerfey, ' 346. Pcnnfylvania, 357. Maryland, 373. Virginia, 
381. The two Carolinas, 392. Georgia, 405. Florida, 412. Ex- 
tent of the Britifli territoties, vi. 7. Obfervations on the fea coaft 
of North Aineiica, 8. Caufes of the flownefs of vegetation hero 
9 Defeription and ufes of the candleberry myrtle, ib. De- 
feription and ul>s of the fugar-maple tree, 10. Account 
of the birds peculiar to this continent, ii. Bees brought over 
from Europe, and are continually increaflng, 12. Was deftitute 
of all domeftic animals till flocked with them from Europe, 13. 
Supplies England with naval ftores, 15. Abounds with iron mines, 

17. American iron allowed to be freely imported into England, 

18. The vines there incapable of making wine, 19. Inefle<flual, 
attempts to produce Glk in Carolina, 20. General obfervaticipa 
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on the population of this continent, 21. Review of the three ptin-- 
cipal clafles of inhabitants, 22. Speech of a qutker, reprobating 
the cuftorft of retaining negroes in llaVery, Agj^egate num- 
ber of its white and black inhabitants, 30. Caufes of fhe rapid 
population there inquired into, 31. General charadlef of the in- 
habitants, 32. The prefervation of national diftindlions among 
the colonifts otight to be dropped, 33. No ecclcfiaftical power 
allowed in the Britifli colony governments, ib. The dillinc- 
tions among the colony governments, 34. Remarks on the 
imperfeeflions of the colony conftitutions, 38. Their prefent go- 
vernment only a reformation of the feudal fyftem, 40. Inconve- 
niences introduced by paper currency, 41. Reftridlions impofed 
on their firft rude manufadlores, 42. Reftraints on importation 
and exportation, 43. The Britifli colonies called upon to contri- 
bute to the expences of the mother-country, 4^. The foundation 
of their oppofition to this claim (fated, 48. Stamp aft impofed 
on them, 51. And repealed, 52. Other duties impofed in its 
(lead, ib. And repealed except in the article of tea, 54. The 
port of Bofton flmt up, 55. Commencement of the war with Bri- 
tain, 59. Arguments employed to juftify the American claim to 
independence, 60, S2. Declaration of independence, 87. Al- 
legations it\ their manifefto, S8. I'he conftitution of their new- 
cflabliflicd government, 89. Progrefs of the war with Britain, 
92, 93. Why it was not more vigoroufly profecuted on the part 
of the new ftates, 102. A treaty of alliance concluded with 
France, 108. The independence of the American ftates acknow- 
ledged by the court of France, ib. The mediation of Spain offer- 
ed between the contending powers, 118. Spain joins in the war 
againft Britain, ib. Conduft of the American ftates explained, 
123. Probable confequences of their independency, 124. Innate 
feeds of difunion among them, ib. All mankind interefted in the 
fuccefs of their eftbrts, 125. Review of their territorial poffef- 
fions, and their natural produftions, i2t), 127. Emigratorsto them 
not likely to gain much by removal, 128. Probable extent of their 
future population, ib. Exhortation to them, ib. The difeovery 
of, inllrumental to the decline of the church of Rome, 137. 

American, iflands. Stt Bahama y Bermudas, Carihbee, Sec. iflands j 
and fee alfo the mod conflderable under their proper names. 

Anabaptifts are firft deftinguifhed in Germany by outrageous afts 
of rebellion, before they had digefted their religious tenets into a 
fy(tem, v. 352. The leading principles of the feft, 353. Arc 
reduced to fubmiflion, 354. Are funk into obfeurity, ib. 

Analogy, the method of reafoning by, fallacious, iv. 37. 

Anamabou, on the Gold coaft of Atrica, the French driven from 
thence by the Englifli, iv. 62. 

Anarchy, the confequcnces of, in a ftate, lii. 31. 

Anarada, Ferdinand, commands the firft Portuguefe ilitps fent to 
China, i. X03. 

Angola, on the coaft of Africa, Angular cuftom there, iv* 67. Ac- 
count of the Portuguefe fettlcment of St. Paul de Loando, 69. 

Aogria, the pirate, eftabliflics an independent ftate, f. 338. Wow 
reduced, 339. 
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.AiiguiTla, the ifland and its cultivation deferibed^ v. 30. 
nian, the report concerning that ftrait found to be fabulous, v. 284. 

Anjeiigo, oh the coaft of Malabar, accouttt of the Englifli factory 
there, i.^jA Apoftrophe to the memory of Eliza Draper, 329. 

Annapolis, in Nova Scotia, built, v. 313. 

Annuities for lives, an obftacle to population, vi. 300. 

Anfon, caufe of the failure of his South>fea expedition, iii. 244, 430. 

Anthropophagy, moral confiderations on, iii. 265. 

Antigua, firft fettlement of that ifland, v. 20. Its prefent population 
and produ(5lions,2i. Its ftrength and revenue, ib. Governor Park 
killed by the inhabitants, I2. Jurifdidlion of the governor, 23. 

Antilles. See Caribbee ijlands. 

Antwerpi its prefent, compared with its former, ftatc,ii. i(Sp. 

Arabia, geographical defeription of,, i. 2p8. Its three principal di- 
vlfions, 299. Its ancient inhabitants, ib. Their conquefts and 
improvements in arts under the influence of Mohammed, 300. Ob- 
fervations on their genius, ib. Their attention to commerce, 301. 
Manners and cuftotns of the prefent Arabians, ib. Peculiar treat- 
ment of their women, 302. Their paftoral way of life,ib. Their 
difpoTuion to plunder, 303. Their catTitls, ib. The manner in 
which they attack travellers, 304. Peculiar excellence of their 
horfes, ib. Their poetical talents, 305. Hiftoric&i account of 
the port of Aden, 305. Compulation of the number of inhabit- 
ants, 309. Great confumption of coffee there, and great trade 
carried on with, ib. Account of the trade of Mocha, 310. At 
Jodda, 313. At Surat, ib. Advantages derived from the pil- 
grimages to Mecca, 314. The trade carried on by the Arabs of 
■ Aheppo and Baflbra, 320. 

Arabs, the firft revivers of commerce in Europe, i. 10. And the 
reftorers of arts and fciences, ib. Were the firft who failed over 
the Atlantic ocean, 22. Extend tbemfelves over the Eaft Indies, 
68. Sciences cultivated by them, vi. 464. 

Archangel, the Englifli, under (^lecn Elizabeth, trade to Mufeovy, 
at that port, foon after its difeovery, i. 277. 

Architedlure, Gothic, origin and principles of, i, 9. 

Arcot, Nabob of, his court where kept, i. 357. His connedlions with 
the Englifli, ib. 

Artca, a fruit purchafed by the Di^tch at Ceylon, defeription of the 
tree, with its ufes, i, 201. Isufcd by the Indians with betel, ib. 

Ariofto, his charadler, vi. 341. 

Ariftocracyr, the arguments for and againft, vi. 5 i. 

Ariftotle, his charadler, vi. 348. Is ftudied by the Arabs, 349. Is 
converted by the monks into the father of the philofophy of the 
fchools, ib. Is at length better underftood, and found to teach 
true philofophy, 353. 

Arithmetic, invented by the Arabs, vi. 349. 

Armada, Spanifli, for the conqueft of England, hiftory of, vi. 236. 

Armida, her cbaratflcr, vi. 341. 

Armenian merchants, the nature of the trade they carry on at Gom- 
broon, i. 288. At Pegu, 368. In Bengal, 371. 

Arms, poifonedf the ufe of, very ancient, iv. 149. Aboliflied by the 
hws of war, 150. 



Army, (landing, the dangen of, how guarded againft in the Britiih 
government, vi. i53. 

Arnotto, defeription of the tree that produce? this dyer it. t^i. its 
preparation for ufe, 122. f 

Arrack, how made at Batavia, i. 136^. " 

Arts, originally derived from Afia, vi. ill. Introduced into Eu- 
, rope by the crufaders, ib« Progrefs of, in the European ftates, 
283. Are favourable to liberty, 284. The complicated nature 
of the arts exerted in various kinds of manufaeflures, 285. Are 
better adapted to republics than to monarchies, 288. Fine, the 
origin of, 334. Why Greece excelled in them, ib. Why the 
Romans were inferior to the Greeks in them, 336. Revolutions 
of traced, 338. Atfirft driven from Rome, and afterwards brought 
back again by the fame people, 340. The fplendour of their re- 
vival in Italy, ib. Their rapid progrefs in France, 341. Will not 
again be eafily deftfoyed, 344. Perpetuate the genius of nations, 

. 345. I^ad to philofophy, 346. 

Arts and Sciences fubjeA to fafhion, iv. 37. 

Afia, a geographical defeription of, i. 29. 

Aflrolabe, partly invented by Prince Henry of Portugal, i. 23. 

Afylum, or place of proteeffion for criminals, philjiophical reflec. 
tionson, ii. 361. That refuiting from profeirn)nal charadltr, 362. 

Atabalipa, Inca of Peru, unfettlcd (late of his government when 
invaded by Pizarro, iii. 12. His interview with Plzarro, ib. His 
retinue malTacred, and himfelf takeii prifoner, 13. His larger 
offers of ranfom, ib. Is bafely put to death, 45. 

Ataida, his vigilant defence of the Portuguefe poflTeflions In India 
againft the country powers,!. 149. Reformsphe adminiftration,i5t* 

Atalantis, exigence of an ancient idand fo called, inquired into, i. 23* 

Athens the firft commercial efforts of, i. 5. 

Atlantic ocean, formerly fuppofed to be unpaflable, i. ii» Firft 
crotfed by the Moors and Arabs, 23. 

Audiences in Spanilh America, the nature of thofe tribunals, iii. 145. 

Aurenezebe reduces the Enelifli who bad infuited his fiiips at Bom- 
bay, i. 293. 

Auftria, the court of, more intent on war and conqueft, than on 
trade and government, ii. 178. The internal refources of the coun- 
try not adequate to the pride and intolerant fpirit of the houl'c of, 
369. Ellablifliment of an Eaft. India company at Oftcud, 170. 
This company facrificed to other views, 171. 

Authority in government, its prejudicial effecits, vi, 207. 

Auto de Fe, celebrated at Mexico, on account of the iofs of a fleet, 
ii. 355. Reflections on this horrible aeft of expiation, ib. 

Azores, prefeni date of thofe iflands, iii. 355. 

Babar, king of Samarcand, how induced to undertake the conqueff 
of Indoftan, ii. 91. Lays the foundation of the empire 01 Mo- 
gul Tartars, 92. His plan of government, 93. 

Bacon, Friar, important confcqucuces that refuited from his expe- 
rimental difeoveries, vi. 351, 

■ — ' ' Chancellor, his character, vi. 351. 

Biiharaa iflandi, their fituation and nuiuber, v. 58. Arc fettled by 
Captain Woods Rogers, ib. 
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Hahar, that province the principal place for the cultivation of pop- 
pies, and making of opium, i. 370. 

Baharcn, in Ac Perlian gulf, revolutions of that ifland, i. 3*4. I* 
confidcrabl\ for its pearl filhery, ib. 

Bahia, th% government of, in Brazil, defcribed, iii. 313. Whale 
fifliery tficre, 318. Culture of tobacco, 31^. Amount of the 
tobacco trade there, ib. 

Balambangan, on the ifland of Borneo, a new Englifli fcttlcraent 
there, dcftroycd, i. 360. 

Balboa, Vafco Nugnes de, arrives at the province of Darien, iii. 5. 
His charadler, ib. Advances into the mountains 7. Deflroys 
and dilperfes the inhabitant^, ib. Difcovcrs the Southern cccua 
ib. Is fuperfeded and put to death by Pedrarias, 8. 

Baldivia, account of the Dutch expedition to, iii. 242. 

Balliaderes, Indian female daticers, acccount of, lii. 31, 'J'heir 
drefs and dances, 33. 

Baltic, duties paid in the Sound, by fliipspaffing in or out, iv. 
Baltimore, Lord. See Alary/and. 

Banana, defeription of that tree, and its fruit, iii. 373. 

Banda Iflands, diftinguiflied as the only places which produce nut- 
megs, i. 187. Arc barren in every other rerpc<5l, iS?. 'i'he ori- 
ginal inhabitants exterminated, and now peopled by white men, ib. 
Bfidel, a Portuguefe fettiement up the river Ganges, its piefent 
forlorn ftate, i. 374. 

Banians, the trade of Mocha carried on by a fucceflion of that clafs 
of people, i. 310. Are the principal merchants at Surat, it. 26* 
Their mode of dealing, 27. Their women, ib. 

Bantam, how the Dutch acquired the exclufive trade of, i. 225. 
Barbadocs, firft fettled by the Englifli, v. 15. General delcription ■ 
of, and its population, ib. i6. Confpiracy of the negroes and Ca- 
ribs, ib. Soil, and culture of fugar ihere, 17. Prefent ftate of 
the ifland, and its trade, iS. Its capacity of defence, ip. 
Barbary, the ancient Lybia, review of the hiftory of this country, 
iv. II. Is fubierfled by the Saracens, 13. By the Turks, ib. 
Toundationof the ftates of Algiers, Tunis, and Tripoli, ib. Em- 
pire of Morocco, 24. Origin of thefe piratical flakes, 27. Means 
for fupprefling them, 28. And civilizing the natires, 29. 
Barbuda, defeription of that ifland, v. 29. I'he purpofes for which 
it is cultivated, ib. 

Bark, Peruvian, defeription of the tree that produces it, iii 78. Three 
Ipecies or varieties of, 79. The virtues of, when drlt publiflied, 
ib. Is fuppofed to have been ufed in fevers by the natives, 80. 
Barons, under the feudal fyftem of government, their charadlcr, i. ii. 
Bartholomew, St. account of that ifland, iv. 309, 3I0. 

Baflbra, the city, inhabitants, and trade of, dtfcnbtd, i. 3I8, The 
various commodities imported and exported there, 319. Ill treat- 
ment of the Dutch there, how retaliated, 321. 

Batavia, the capital of all the Dutch Eaft-India fcttlements, de- 
fcribed, i. 229. Caufes of its unwholeforaenefs, 230. Expedients 
of the inhabitants to reiflify the infedlious qualities of the air, 
ib. The tyverfity of its inhabitants, 231. Their luxury, 432, 
The^ nature of the intercourfc bttween this city and the other 
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Dutch fcttlcments, 233. Intercourfc with China, 234. Tradfc 
carried on with other nations, 235, 235. Revenue and govern- 
ment of, 237. Is cafy to be t^ken by any invader,, 2di. 

Battae, fettle in, and give name to Batavia, i. 158. » Are particu- 
larly diftinguiflied by Julius Ciefar, ib. Are overrun by the 
Franks, 159. I'heir country obtain* the name of Holland, i6u. 
For the continuation of their hiftory, fee Holland and Duteb^ 

Bear of Canada deferilred, v. 150. 

Beaver of Canada, defeription and charader of, v. T51. His mode 
of fociety, and manner of building, 151, 153. His amorous at- 
tachments, 154. Method -ol hunting him, 1^6. His powers 
compared with thofe of hisfavage purfuers, 157. Various quali- 
ties of beaver fkins, 158. 

Bees carried from Europe to North America, are increafing, vi. 12. 

Beggars encouraged by public charities, iv. 1^7. ^ 

Belem, the capital of Para in Brazil, account of, iii, 310. 

Bencoolen, on the ifland of Sumatra, a fettleinent formed there by 
the Eciglilh, i. 359. Fort Marlborough built, and a trade for 
pepper cftablinied, 360. 

Bengal, boundaries and defeription of that province, i. 361. Its re- 
volutions and prefent government, 362. Is the richeft and molt 
populous province in the mogul empire, 368. Trade carried on 
with the neighbouring provinces, 307. Its trade in fair, and irt 
filk particularly, 3O8. All foreign commerce engrofled by tne 
Europeans, ib. Exports of^ 475, 478. Cruel treatment of the 
Englilh at Calcutta, by the foubah, 3S4, 3S5. Rapid luccelfcs 
of the Eiiglfii under Admiral Watfon and Colonel Clive, 3854 
They obtain a formal grant of the fovereignty over the whole 
province, 388. The old form of government adhered to under 
Knglifli influence, ib. Tlie Englilh empire over precarious, 390, 
Their adininiltration there corrupted, ib. Commercial oppreflions 
exercilcd over the province, 392. Frauds pradtifed with the coin 
of the country, 395. Terrible famiric there, 397. A fourth part 
of the inhabitants die, 398. Circumflances of the h'rcnch, ii. 145. 

Benguela, St. Philip dc, on the coall of Africa, a Portuguefe fet- 
tlemcut, account of, iv. 69. 

Benzoin, gum, where found, i. 193. 

Bequees, in Egypt, its harbour delcribed, iv. 9. 

Berbice, boundaries and extent of this lettlement, iv. 206. Hiftory 
of, 207. Produce and trade of the country, 209. 

Berkley, Governor of Virginia, protedls the refugee royalifts, v, 3S3. 

Bermudas Illands, firft difeovery and fettlcment of, v. 59. General 
defeription of, do. Are diftinguillied by the manufacture of lail- 
eJoth and cedar-built Ihips, ib. A focitty formed theie for the 
promotion of agriculture and roechanicHl arts, ib. 

Beft, Captain, his engagement with the Portuguefe at Surat, i, 285. 

Betel, defeription of this plant, and its ulc Rinong'the Indians, i. 

Beys of Egypt, their promotion and authority dvfcribcd, iv. 7. 

Biloj^i, in Louifiana, defeription of that diftri^ft, v. 180. A large 
colony left there to deftrudtion by the MilfilTippi company, 185. 

Bird'i, doubts fuggefted as to the nature of their language, i. 210. 
N«;lts, why an article of Eaft-India trade, 235* 
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Bifnagar, ^ufc? of the decline of the empire of, i. 347. 

Bifon, the nature and properties of this animal well calculated for 
the ufe of the Canbbee iilands, iv. 116. 

Biflenpour, X diftri(fl ip the province of Bengal, the primitive fyftem 
of Indian |overnmcnt and manners preferved there unadulterated, 
1,363. ^Natural ftrength ofthecountry aj>ainlt invafion, ib. Li- 
berty and j)roi)erty facied therr, and beneficence to rtrangers uni- 
verfal, 364. Reality of this beautiful c+»ara(fler doubtful, 365. 
Bombay, the iflaud deferibed, i. 344. The unwholeiomcneis of the 
climate corre<fled by the Englifli, ib. Number and*induftry of the 
inhabitants, ib. 345. Its prefent improvementi and tommeicial 
intcrcourfe, ib. Its revenue, ib. 

Bonzes of China, how reftrained from propagating fuperftition, i. 115. 
Borax, the nature and ufes of this mineral, i. 373. ' 

Borneo, general acco\int of that idand, and ill luccefs of the Portii- 
guefe in their attempts to fettle on it, i. I91. A trade for pepper 
cftabliflifd there by the Dutch, ib. A new Englifli fcttlemeiit at 
Balambangaji dedroyed, 361. 

Bofchoiver, a Dutch fai^for, becomes prime minider to the king of 
Ceylon, ii. 156. Engages the Danes in a trading voyage to that 
ifland, and dies, ib. 

Bodon, the capital of New England, deferibed, v. 333, The har^ 
hour, 336. Port flmt, for riots on account of the tea tax, vi. 132. 
Bourbon, the ifland of, fettled by the French, ii. S3. State of, i3(). 
Bourdonnais is fent by the French government to improve the Ifle of 
France, ii. 84. His great naval abilities and experience, ib. Ilis 
judicious regulations for the fupport of the colony, S3. lli> feheme 
to fecure the fovereignty of the Indiafi lea*, 87. l akes Madras, 
8S. Returns to Europe, and is impriloned, 89. 

Boyle, Mr, reafon for preaching chridianity to lavages, iii. 4115. 
Bradclock, General, account of his unfortunate expedition to Fort 
Duquei'ne, v. •242. 

Brama, the legiflator ofindodan, mythological account of him, i. 38. 
His inditution*, 51. Rem.irks on his policy, 61. His #eligion di- 
vided into numerous feifls, 66. 

Brarains, inltance of the inviolable fccrecy they preferve with regard 
to their religious tenets, i. 37. Communicate them to Mr. Had- 
itigs the Britiih g'A’ernor-general of Bengal, 38. Summary of 
their religious principles, ib. Foundation of the diftiiudion 
of cafts, 40. Their chronological account of the ages of the 
world, 41. Their language, ib. Civil law, 43. Charaifleriilical 
remarks on their doiffrines and policy, 50. The different orders 
of, 52. Are addidled to mctaphyfical controverfies, ib. 53. Ac- 
count of the ancient brachmans, from whom defeended, ib. 
Brandy, inordinate love of the North American Indians for, and its 
pernicious effedls on them, v. 163. 

Brazil, firft dilcovery of, and its boundaries, iii. 253. How it ob- 
tained its prefent name* 254* Is defpifed, and made a receptacle 
for felons, 255. Grants in, made to Portuguefe noblemen, 258. 
Manners and cudoms of the natives, ib. Were deftitute of reli- 
gion, 260. Summary method of punirtiing murder there, 261. 
Their marriages and women, ib. Their hofpitality, 264. Their 
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motives to war, 264. Their treatment of prifoners, 2 tffj. Are ci- 
vilized by the jefuits, <166, Attempts made by ihe^ French to 
form fettlements, 270. Dialogue between a Brazilian and a 
Frenchman, ib. Incurfion of the Dutch, 71. Fer,^iambuca ta- 
ken, 274. The whole coaft reduced by Prince Mai^iicc^ ib. Af- 
fairs of, under the Dutch admioiftration, 281. A confpjracy form- 
ed againft the Dutch, 2S3. They are expelled, 184. Hiftory 
of the trade of this province, 299. ''The trade fubjeeffed to a motib- 
poJy, 301. Civil, military, aud religious, government of Brazil, 
302. Condition of the negro Haves there, 305. Hiftorrcal view 
of the fituation of the lodian natives ib. The natives declared free 
citizens, 306. This emancipation little attended to, 308. De- 
fer! ption of the government of Para, 309. Of Maragnan, 312. 
Of Fernambuca, 313. Of Bahia, 316. Account of the whale 
fifliery, 518. Culture and trade of tobacco, Government 

of Rio Janeiro, 330. Ifland of St. Catharine, 323. Town of St. 
Paul, 325. Three interior governments, 327, The gold mines, 
ib. Diamonds difeovered there, 335. Regulations impofed on 
the fearch of, and trade with, 3^7. In what ftate they are found, 
338. Other gems found, 339. Other mines neglecfted, ib. Iin- 
pofitions by which this province is deprelfed, ib. Commercial in- 
tercourfe of, with other countries, 340. With Africa, 341. With* 
Madeira, ib. Improvements recommended in this colony, 354. 
Amount of the population there, 357. The province might be 
improved by receiving foreigners, 358. But the inqnifition mull 
then be abolidied, ib. 

Brafil wood, defeription of the tree that produces it, iii. 3f4, 315. 
The trade of this wood monopolized, ib. 

Bread tree of the Marianne iflands deferibed, ii. 399. 

Breezes, land and fea, in the Caribbee iflands, delcribed, with their 
caufes, iii. 376. 

Britifli iflands, anciently traded toby the Phoenicians, Carthaginians, 
and Gauls, i, 271* Why the natives were not much improved un- 
der th^dominion of the Romans, 273. Are afterwards ravaged 
by a fuccefllon of northern invaders, ib. See England. 

Brunfwick, the only port of North Carolina, v. 401. 

Buccaneers, who, derivalion of their name, and their plan of aflbci- 
ation, iii. 390. Their drefs and employments, 391. Are harafl'- 
ed by the Spaniards, 392. Are reduced to cultivate their lands 
for fubfiftence, ib. Receive a governor from France, 393. Their 
manrrer of addrefling the women fent them, ib. Narrative of 
fome of their remarkable exploits againft the Spaniards, 39S. 
Their riotous courfc of life, 401. Hiftory of fome of the moft dif- 
linguiflied buccaneers, 402. Remarks on this lingular community 
of plunderers, 417. 

Budziofts, a japanefe fe^, their tenets, i. 13S. 

Buenos Ayres, the foundation of that town laid by Mendoza, iii, 154, 
Is rebuilt, 155. The province of, feparated frera Paraguay, 15 s. 
Defeription of the town and inhabitants, 159. Great trade car- 
ried on by the falc of mules, 162. Its intcrcourfe with Paraguay, 
how conduced, A packet-boat and poll cltablifljed, ib. 



Bu/Talo defcrlbed, Iv. T17. Recommended for propagation in the 
Caribbee iflands, ib. 

Buffon, a clara<5lcr of his natural hiftory, iv. 35. 

Burgoyne, general, his daring expedition from Canada, through tlie 
intermr parts of North America, to New York, vi. 95. I;# redu- 

ced by General Gates at Saratoga, p5. 

Bniial of the living with the dead, a pracfbice prob..b’y derived from 
the do(flrine of the refurredlion, i. 62. 

.Burning of liviijg wives with their dead hufbands, in India, a prac- 
tice founded in their civil code, i. 47, 63. , 

Byng, admiral, remarks on his execution, iii. 441, 442. 

Cabot, Sebaftian, difeovers the river Plata, iii. 153. 

Cabral, Alvares, his expedition to the Eaft-lndies, i. 7S. Was the 
firlt difcoverer of Brazil, iii. 253. 

Cacao tree dcfcribed, iii. 51. Method of gathering the nuts, and 
preparing the kernels for making chocolate, 52. Culture of the 
tree, and where chiefly propagated, 53. 

Calcutta, the principal Ewghfli fetrlement in Bengal, defcribed, i. 
373. Cruel treatment of the EngUfl\by the foubah, 3S4. 

Calicut, formerly the richeft flajile of the call, i. 69. Is difcovcred 
by Vafco de Gama, 70. Arrival and traufaiflions of Alvaicz 
Cabral, 71. The government of that coujitry defcribed, 332, 

California, the gulf and coafl of, explored ir» I74i5, by the jefu't 
Ferdinand ConfaTig, ii. 369. This peninfula del'cribcd, 406. I s 
climate .atid produce, ib. Account of the inhabitants, 407. An 
unruccei'sful expedition undertaken by Cortez to thii country, 
409. I’tie natives civilized by the jel'uits, 410. ThcjcTutts ex- 
pelled by the Spaniards, 412. 

Callao, the [)ort of, deflro)ecl by an earthquake, iii- 123. 

Camel, how treated in Arabia, and it.s qualities defcribed, i. 303, 

Camphor is produced in the norihern parts of the ifland of Sumatta, 
i. 193. Botanical delcription of the tree which produces it, ib. 
How the camphor is extracTed, with its jjrojtci ties, 194. 

Cainpeafhy, logwood there fuperior to that of Honduras, ii. 424. 

Canada, or New Frarice, general defeription of tlie country, as it ap- 
peared at the firll fettlement of it, v. 109. CharaiTcr and inau- 
rers of ihe original natives, no. Their languages, 114. Their 
modes of government, 115. Their dirpofition toward Europenns, 
I17. Their marriages, and treatment of their women, 119. The 
realon of their not increaling in numbers inquired into, 120. 
Their affeClion for their children, 12Z. Their u armth of friend- 
fljip, 123. Their longs and dances, 13?. Their propenfity to 
gaming, 125. Their religious notions, t 2<^. Their war.s. 127. 
Their method of chuofing a chief to command thcni, 128. Their 
military harangues, 129. Their weapons, 130. Their fagacity 
in circ umventing their enemies, 131. Tlicir treatment of prifoii- 
ers, 132, Account of the war between the Iroquois and Algon- 
quius, 135. Caufe of the fmall progrefs made by the French in 
fettling liiis country, 139. Th colony reinforced by troops, to 
protect the lettlers agamlt the favagecs, 142. Account of the fur 
trade carried on with the Indians* and defeription of the various 
rQ\ VL R 
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animals hunted for their fkins, 147, The EnghOi interfere in the 
fur trade, j 6 o. State of this country at the peace of Utrecht, 
217. Defcription of Quebec, ai8. Trios Rivieres, ard Montreal, 
aip. The colony injured by the equal partition of jjnhcritances, 
220. A judgment to be formed of the foil of, by it/nat<aral pro- 
duce, a2i. General circumftances of the inhabitants, ib. Situ- 
ation and occafion of erecting Fort Frontcnac, 22a. Fort Niaga- 
ra, ib. The diftricR called the Streigbt, ib. Manners of the 
French colonifts, 223. The inhabitants of the cities, 224. Form 
of government, ib. Revenue laws, and tenure of lands, 225. Ex- 
adlions of the clergy, 22^. Manufadlures and (jHieries, ib. Ex- 
ports of, 22S. Account of the French paper currency, ib. Ex- 
penccs of government, 229. Advantages that France might have 
derived from Canada, 230. The iron mines neglecfled, 231. The 
timber mifmanaged, 232. The fur trade driven into the han-ds 
of the Englifh, 233. The whale fifhery abandoned by the French, 
ib. A cod fiHiery might be carried on in the river St. Lawrence, 
234. The difputes of :he colonifts with the Indians give all their 
ideas a military turn, 235. Origin of the difputes between the 
French and Englifh in thisVolony, 23d. Defeat of General Brad- 
dock, 242. Other difafters attending the Englilh, 243. Inve- 
teracy of the Indians againft the Enghdi, 245. Siege of Quebec, 
245. Attempt of the French to retake the town, 248. The 
whole colony ceded to the Englifli, 249. Government of this 
country under the Englidi, 286. Reformation of the criminal 
Jaws, 2S7. Its religious eftablifhment, 28S. Incrdufe of popula- 
tion, ib. State of raanufatflures, trade, and fidiery, 289. Culti- 
vation and exports, 290. Indications of profperity, ib. Is check- 
ed by a want of inland navigation, and the long ftoppage of the 
river St. Lawrence, ib. 

Canara, on the confines of Malabar, caufes of its decline, i. 337. 
Canary ifl.inds deferibed, ii. 313. Why Ptolemy fixed the firft me- 
ridian there, ib. Arc feized by Bcihencouii, 314, Their pro- 
dutfkions, ib. Number of their inhabitants, ib. Their trade, 
315. I'hc inhabitants how deprefled, ib. 

Candleberry myrtle, defcription of this tree, vl. 9. Its ufes, ib. 
Canton, the harbour of, deferibed, with the nature of the intcrcourfe 
carried on there, ii. 245. 

Cape Breton, the fettleraent of, by the French oppofed by tlie Eng- 
lilh, V. 169. The ifland deferibed, ib. The harbour at Fort 
Dauphin, 170, The harbour of Louifljurg, ib. The town and 
fortifications of Louifburg, 171. The foil otThe ifiand unfit for 
agriculture, 172. Abounds with wood and coal, ib. The at- 
tention of the inhabitants confined to the cod fifliery, 173. Ex- 
ports of the inhabitants to the other French irtands, ib. Is taken 
by New England troops, 237. Is taken again by Bofeavven and 
Amherft, 238, Is negledcd by the Englifli, 292. Abounds tn 
coal, ib. 

Cape St. Francis, on the ifland of St. Domingo, origin of that town, 
iv. 347. I'he town deferibed, 348. The hofpiul called La Pro- 
vidence, 349. Is the moft healthful town in the qaritime parts of 
the colony, 350. The harbour, ib. ! 

Cape Horn, the paflage round, into the South fea, difcoveie,^ by the 
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Datch, iii. 135- fs now ufed by the Spaniarth in preference to 
the ftraits of Magellan, ib. B«t only at certain feafons, 151. 

Cape of Goo<l Hope, firft doubled by the Portuguefc, and the origin 
of its namL i. 29. Is fettled by the Dutch, 208. The manners 
and cuftoms of the native Hottentoti deferibed, 209. General dc- 
feription of the country, ^t‘5. The foil barren, ib. The Cape 
town, 2i6. Vineyards, ib. Political grievances of the Dutch 
fettlers, 217. Their manners, 218. Their numbers, ib. The 
colony deprelTed by intolerancy, 219. Their (laves humanely- 
treated, ib. Remarks on the policy of the Dutch in the regula- 
tion of this colony, 22O. Might eafily be reduced by an enemy, z66* 

Cape de Verd iflands. See Veref. 

Caraccas, account of the diftri<ft and town of, iii. 55. 

Cardamom, defeription of that plant, its properties and ufes, i. 335. 

Cariacou, one of the Grenadine iflands, how fettled, and its produC- 
tion^, v. 67. 

Caribbee iflands, a general view of, and their diflin( 5 ^ion into Wind- 
ward and Leeward iflands, iii. 3^7. Remarks on the diredlion in 
which they lie, 370. The dire<il:ion of their rivers, ib. Evi- 
dences of their having -been feparated from the continent, 371. 
Their foil, ib. Their natural vegetable productions, 372. The 
native animals, 375. Their climate and feafons, ib. General 
courfe of the winds, 37(5. Land and fea breezes, 377. Rains, ib. 
Expedients for preferving flour there from fpoiling, 378. Whirl- 
pools, 379. Their hurricanes, 380. The native Caribs, their 
manners and cufloms, 3S3. Their entertainments and wars, $S6, 
Why the Spaniards relinqoifhed the intention of conquering them, 
3S7. Sf. Chriftaphers fettled by the Englilh and French, ib. 
Partition of the other iflands between the Englifh and French, 
2S9. The native Caribs colle<fled in Dominica and St. Vincents, 
ib. Origin and hiftory of the buccaneers, 390. Thefe iflands 
cannot thrive in time of war, 425. Motives that led to th« 
fcheme of cultivating them by negro flaves, iv. i. Remarks on the 
foil of thefe iflands, ni. A general ufe of the plough recommend- 
ed in them, 1 14. How to provide manure for them, ib. Manage- 
ment of cattle there, 115. How the degeneracy of European atii- 
mals might be prevented, n(J. The bifon and buftalo recommend- 
ed for propagation there, 117. Vegetable produeflions common 
there, I iS. Principal articles of cultivation for commerce, 121. 
Sugar the principal article of exportation from thefe iflands, 131, 
Europeans degenerate there no lefs than other animals, 131. De- 
feription and chara<ffer of the creoles, 134, General charatffer of 
the inhabitants of thefe iflands, ib. The women, 135. Diforders 
to which Europeans are liable there, 138. Averages of the deaths 
of Europeans there, 141. Great improvement of thefe iflands, and 
the advantages derived from them by the nations who poflefs them, 
ib. Fatal errors committed by the firfl cultivators of thefe iflands, 
V. 71. The beft plan for eftablifliing a new colony, ib. St. Vin- 
cent and Dominica refigned to the native Caribs by the Englifh 
and French, 73. Their manners, ib. Diflintflion between the 
black and red Caribs, 74. Origin of the flat-headed Caribs, 75. 
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General characfler and review of the circumftances of the BritiOi 
ifland'^, 50. Summary view of the ridies which Europe derives 
from tive pofleflion and cultivation of thefc iflands, gL Extenfive 
operations of the trade with them, ib. Anticipation Cf th^ir future 
tleftiny, 99. A navy the only fecurlty for the pofieiri9n of thefc 
itlands, uo. See thcfe iflands under their refpecflive names. 

Carnatic, appointment of a nabob conteded, ii. 107. 

Carolina, dilcovered by the Spaniards, but Hegleded, v. 392. Is 
^rrantfd by Ciiarles II to proprietors, 393. A plan of goverirment 
f^or, drawn up by Mr. Locke, ib. Remarks on this plan, ib. The 
province bought and its government regulated, 396. Is divided 
into Nortli and South Carolina, ib. Dcfcription of the country and 
climate, 397. • North Carolina, and its inhabitants, ib. Prefent 
number of the people, 398. Is chielly peopled by Scots Highland- 
ers, ib. Their firfl employments, 400. Brunfwick the only port, 
401. Rice and indigo the chief produdions of South Carolina, ib. 
Number of inhalutants in South Carolina, and the amount of theif 
exports, 4-3. 'I'heir oflentatious funerals, and enlogiums on the 
dead, ib. Towns in South Carolina, 404. Prefent date of the twa 
Carolinas, ib. Attemjits to produce li!k there, ib. 

Carthage, its advantage over 'Pyre, its mother flate, i. 4. Caufe of 
its fubverfion, 5. Extended its trade to Britain, 271. 

Caribngena, jirovince of, in America, dtferibed, iii. 42. Hiftory of, 
iince its difcoveiy by the Sjianiaros, 43. The capital city of, and 
its inhabitants, delcribed, ib. Unwholefomcnefs of the climate, 
^4. Account of the harbour, 4O'. 'Trade canied on titere by the 
galleons, 47. 

Cartier, James, a Frenchman, firft fails up the river St. Lawrence in 
North America, v. icS. 

Carvajal, the confident ot Gonzales Pizarro, his characTer and death, 
iii. 39. 

C.ifas, Bartholomew de Las, his benevolence, iii. 60. His plan for a 
colony, ih. Obtains the diltricT of Cnmana to carry it into exe- 
cution, 6t. (huifes of his ill tutcef-, ib. Mis zealous folicitatiuns 
in favour of the^iKitive Indians, iS8. 

Cafpian Tea, a phtlolophical account of, i 30. Anciently the track 
of communication between Europe and Alla, ii. 224. Motives 
that induced the Englifli to attempt a pafl'age to Perfia liy this fea, 
225- Projedled canal toconnecfl; this with the Euxine fea, 231. 

CalVavfl, a dangerous article of food, iv. S7. 

Caflia bgnea, deferibed, and qualities of the baik, i. 33d, 

Callimbuzar, the general market for Bengal filk. i. 376. 

Calls, Indian, foundation of thole diltinOdions, i. 40, 58. 

Callro, Don Juan de, the Portuguefe viceroy in India, his charatflef 
and wife adminillration, i. 145. Raifes the liege of Diu, ib. His 
triumphal return to Goa, I4t». 

Caftro, Valeo di, is lent our fiom Spain to regulate the affairs in 
Peru, iii. 33. Reduces, and puts to death, Aimagro the younger, 34. 

Catherine, Sr. ifland of, in the government .of Rio Janeiro, deferibed, 
iii. 323. Becomes a neft of pirates, 324. Who fubrait to an ordei'- 
)y government, 325. 
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Catherine II, of RufTia, wife principles of her government, ii. 231- 
Examinadon of the meafures to civilize her fubjetfis, vi. 153. 

Cato the Eller, the firll fuhverter of the liberty of ancient Rom*, 
vi. T25. 1 

Cayenne, ihe ifland of, fettled hy fome French adventurers, iv. 2't. 
Revolutions of, 253. Defeription of, ib. Its produflions and trade, 
25 4.. Is not in a profperous ,ftate, 270. Amount of its exports to 
■France, 351. 

Cayes, tjie town of, in St. Domingo, defcrlbed, iv. 334. Improve- 
ments fuggefted for this town, 335, 

C.iylus, Count, attributes the invention of porcelain to the ancient 
E^^yptians, ii. 250. 

Ccleb:‘S, defeription of that ifland and its inhabitants, i. i£6. Con- 
du6b of the king on the arrival of chritlian and mihoincran inii- 
fiouaiics, iSS. Dominion of the ifland leized hy the Dutch, I90. 
Their motive for retaining it, ib. 

Celi'nacy, clerical, a great obflacle to population, vi. 2i;S. 

C eylon, the ifland, government, and inhabitants, defenbed, i. 90. The 
Dutch allifl tlie king of Candy to drive out the Portuguefe, 190. 
produtdions j3f that ifl ind, 2CO. Revenue and cntloms o"', c-;. 
The terms to which the Dutch have reduced tlie k.n; of Ca:k!^', 
205. Hints of policy to the Dutch lor improving their fettiement-, 
ao6. 

Chaco, in Solith America, extent of that province, iii. 156. Its rivers 
and inhabitants, ib. 

Chandernagore, a French fettlement in Bengal, deferibed, i, 37'^. 
Its great improvements under the govern ment of Dupleiv, ii. p'l. 

ChapetOMS in Spanifli America, who, iii. iSi. 

Chanties, public, refleclions on the abufe of, Iv. 349. 

Charlemagne, his contelts with the Normans and Arabs, i. rc. Re- 
vives <i fpirit of induflry and trade in his fubjedls, ii. 4. llh em- 
pire dilmembered, 5. 

Charles I, of England, fucceed'^ to his father’s cor.tefts with his fub- 
on prerogat: Vv*, v. 6. Review of the civil war, 8. Piomoes 
the r|)lcnd<'ur of the ci.-rgy, 259. Attempts the elfabliflimeiu of 
prelacy in Scotland, 260, 

Charles 11 , King of Enidand, his charaeficr, and injudicious conduift 
.towards his Eafl-India company, i. 291. -f * 

Chillies V, Emperor, his rivailhip with Fre.ncis I, the origin of the 
j)it.rcnt fyflern of European policy, vi. 2i d. Compared with Lewds 
XIV, 213. 

Ch '.rles VII tif France, the firft who. retained a ftandiog army, vi. 
2i.\. Ought to have been attacked by all Euro[)c for this innov;;- 
tjon, 225. 

Charles Xi, K ng of Sweden, his charaifler, and adminiftration of 
govern rent, ii. 1 89. 

Charledown, South Carolina, deferihed, v. 404. 

Charigan, on the coalt ot Bengal, deferihed, u. 130. An exchange 
of, lor Chandernagore, recommended to the Iien^.h and Eaglilh, 

, 

lu i bon, in ihe ifland cf Java, profitable trade carried on by the 
Dalch tlicre, i. 225,226. R 3 
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Chefapeak bay, general defcription of, v. 380. 

Cheyks, the financiers of Indoftan, an account of, i. 

Chiapa dc los Indios, a city in Mexico, charatflcr of it J inhabitants, 

ii. 41 d, r f 

Chica, a Peruvian liquQi*, how made, iii. lor. » 

Chickcfaws, native Indians of Louiliana, account of, and their war 

with the French, v. I95. 

Child, Sir Jofias, iniquitous conducft of him and his brother toward 
the Englifli Eiift.India company, i. 392. 

Child-birth, why the confequenccs of, not fo bad among favages as 
in civilized fociety, iii. 261. 

Chili, extent and fuuation of, iii. 140. Is firft penetrated by Almagro, 
ib. Who is followed by Valdivia, 141. Valdivia and his men cut off, 
143. Continual hoftilitics between the natives and the Spaniards, 
ib. Manners of the natives, ib. Their antipathy to the Spaniards, 
ib. Settlements formed by the Spaniards in the country, 144. Sere- 
iiity of the climate, and fertility of the foil, 145. Revenues de* 
lived from,' ib. Trade of, 147. Its intercourfe with Peru and 
Paraguay, 14S. How deprived of an immediate conne( 5 Iion with 
Spain, 151. Free trade now allowed with Spain, 153. 

ChiJoe, the iflandsof, fettled, and the natives civilized, by thcjcfults, 

iii. 145. 

China, the firft knowledge of, communicated to Europe by Mark 
Paul the Venetian, i. IC3. Arrival of an ambaffadtjr frbm Portu* 
gal there, ib. Coritrary charadlers given of their country, and firft 
by the admirers of it, 104. Its circuit, 105. Indefatigable itl- 
duftry of the inhabitants, ib. ’/'heir attention to agriculture, ib. 
106. Agriculture recommended to the people by the example of 
the emperor, ic8. Liberality of the political inftitutions, 109, 
'faxes, iro. Population, iil. Government, ib. The emperor 
t autious of a wanton exercife of authority, 1X3. His government 
])atriarchal, ib. Paternal authority, und filial afifedlion, fprings of 
the empire, 113. Nobility n6t hereditary, ib. Nature of iher 
title of mandarin, 114. All officers of ftate chofen from the order 
<.f mandarins, ib. Principles taught by Confucius, 1 15. Found- 
ation of the national religion, ii<>. Manner of educating child- 
ren, ib. Chara< 51 cr of the natives, 117. Are ftroogly adluated 

. by a fpirit of patriotifm, ib. Arc recovering from the influence 
01 their Tartarian government, 118. The fpirit of invention 
iimong them, now ftiflcd, ib. The low ftate of learning and arts 
among them accounted for, 119. The charadlcr of the Chinefc 
as given by thofc who judge unfavourably of them, 120. Their 
laws not proved to be wufe by being adopted by their Tartar con- 
querors, 121. Its population, to what owing, ib Ufual with 
parents to deftroy their children, 133. The morals of the people 
depraved, 113. Their cruelty, ib. Defpolirm of the governmcr<t, 
134, 125. Their mode of educating children abfiird, 128. Are 
fraudulent in their dealings, 129. The pop uloufuefs of the coun- 
try a calamity, 131. Their religious tuleiatino partial, 132. The 
accounts given of the Chinefc hypcrbtilical and inconfiftent, 133, 
Conclufions from the whole, 134. FtuTorics cftabliflird by tue 
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Portugutfe, T35. The ifland of Macao granted to the Portugucfe, 
135. Intycourle between the Chinefe and Batavia, 234. Account 
ot the great wall of China, ii. 219. The induftry and fraudulent 
difpoQtiot^ of the Chinefe referred to their country being too po- 
pulous, ,242. Expedients of the government to furnidi current 
coin, ib. Their trade with Corea, and with the Tartars, 243. 
'i'heir great fondnefs for the root ginfeng, ib. Their trade with 
Japan, and other eaftern nations, 244. Remarks on their contempt 
lor other nations, 245. Their trade with Europeans limited to the 
port of Canton, ib. Defeription, culture, ficc. of the tea plant, 246. 
The antiquity of this empire compared with that of Egypt, 250. 
A particulat account of the xnanufadlure, and different kinds of 
porcelain, ib, Chinefe account of the difeovery of filk, 258. Their 
lUk fuperior to that produced in Europe, 259, The two principal 
kinds of, brought over, ib. Excellence and defers of their (ilk 
manufadlufes, Natural hiftory of the Chinefe varnifli, 261. 

How u fed, 263. Its properties, ib. Their paper, 254. Their 
drawing and painting, 265. Their fculptufe and models, ib. Cha- 
ra<Jfer of their rhubarb, t 66 , Inauiry into the gold and filver trade 
with, 268. Their treatment of the Portuguefe at Macao, t 6 gh 
Prefent (late of their intercourfe with the Dutch, 270. Their trade 
with the EngUfh, 2^1. With France, ib. With the Danes and 
SvVedes, ib. Summary view of the amount of their commercial 
dealings* with Europeans, ^72. General remarks on, ib. Politi- 
cal irtquiry into the merits of the trade with China, and into the 

n er mode of condudfing it, 273. 

ry, refle<ftions on the tendency of the fpirit df, i tor. 
Chocolate, defeription of the tree and the nuts from which it is 
made, lii. 52. 

Chfiftianity, caufes which favoured the reception of, among the Ro- 
mans, vi. r3i. Sources of its corruption, 135. Leading caufes of 
the Reformation, 134. Requires fopport from the civil magillrate, 
135. Hiftofical view of the fyftcm of ecclefiaftiCal policy munded 
upon, 191. Ought tube fubordtnate to the civil power, 201. 
Chriftophers, Sc. the ifland fettled jointly by the Englifli and French, 
iii. 3^7. The native Caribs expelled, 3S8. Isrcfigned to the Englifh 
by the peace of Utrecht, iv. 249. Occafion of the diircnfions be- 
tween the tirft French and Englirti inhabitants, v. 25. Is long ne- 
gle( 5 ted by the Enghflj after the cxpullion of the French, 26. The 
iiland and its inhabitants deferibed, ib. Its produce, 27. Anec- 
dotes of Negro flaves there, ib. 

Cinnabar, the conftituent parts of that mineral, iii. 118. Q^iickfilver, 
how feparated from it, 119. 

Cinnamon tree, botanical defeription ©f, i. 203. Methods of taking 
off the bark, and its qualities, ib. 

Cities made free by commerce, i. 13, 14. The fuppori of, derived 
from agriculture, vi, 278. Origin of, 295. 

Civil Law of Great Britain, caufe of its diffufencfs and perplexity, 
vi. 40. 

Civil Wars, the origin of, iii. 3J, Tlie iffucsof, when vidlOrious, fuit- 
abie to th> motives, 35. 



Cifrgy, inquiry into thf bed mode of maintaining them, iii. 35^* 
Muft be made fubordinatc to the civil raagiftrate, to p^rcvenl the 
(ubverfion of a ftate, ^6o. A fet of men ufelefs^ at heft, to the 
eajth, and the molt dreadful enemies to a nation wh^n they dif- 
grace their profeftion, vi. 279. The moft refpecTabie t/f them, 
thofe who are moft defpiled, and burthened with duty, ib. Their 
unalienable domains an ohft.ru(?lion to poj)ulation, 296. 

Climate, its inftuence on religion, i. 33. Phiioruphical remarks on, 
V. 264. Forms the charaefter, complex-on, and manners, of nations, 
vi. 287. Determines the fpecics of manufadlurcs in a country, lb. 
Is improved by agriculture, 292. 

Cloves, firft difeovered in the Molucca iflands 1)y the Chlnefe, i. 99. 
Botanical defeription of the tree, and its culture, 178. Piuperlies 
of the clove, 180. Are cultivated at Amboyna, under Dutch au- 
thority, ib. 

Cloiftcrs, anciently the feats of manura(Clurcrs, ii. 3. NatupIIy tend 
to accumulate wealth, ib. 

Cochin, on the Malabar coaft, account of that kingdom, i. 332. 

Cochin China, French account of that empire and its inhabitants, ii. 
46. Prodiuftions and mauufaflurers of the country, ib. Amiable 
difpofition of the natives, 47. Tquity of their firft fyllem of go- 
•vernment, ib. Progrefs of corruption in their government, 48. 
View of their trade, 49. Caufes of the French lofing the advan^ 
tages of this market, 50. 

Cochineal, a production peculiar to Mexico, ii. 379. Natural hif- 
tory of, 380. Defeription of the ftirub on which they breed, ib. 
How cultivated, 380. How gathered, 3S1. Method of killing 
and preferving them, 382. Is introduced in St. Domingo, 3S4. 

Cocoa tree, natural hiftory of, u 97. Its fruit, and the properties of 
it, 98. 

Ced, the fifli deferibed, v. 296. A fiflicry for, carried on in the north,- 
ern Teas of'Europe, 297. Account of the fifhery at Newfoundland, 
il>. Method of curing the cod, 298. Rife of the Englifh, and de- 
cline of tlie Frenclj, fillierics, 309. 

Coffee, w’here originally found, with an account of the difeovery of 
its properties, i. 30^. Where flow cultivated, 309. Much ufed 
in, arid great exports of from, Arabia, ib. Iiuioduced into the 
Caribbec illands from the Eaft, iv. 12". The tree and its berries 
dcfcrlbed, ib. Methbd of cultivating it,; 2/,. Manner of prepar- 
ing the berries for fale, 125. 

Coffee-houfes, the origin cf, i. 207. Attempt to fupprefs them at 
Conftantinople, ib. Are opened in London, 30?. 

Colbert, M. forms a French liaft-Iiidia company, ii. 9. His charac- 
ter as a financier, 63. Miftakes in his adminillration, iv. 242. Snb- 
jcdls the Flench colonies to the oppreftions of an cxcluiive com- 
pany, 243. 

Cold, t ffc<fls produced by, in Hudfon's bay, v. 272, 274* 

Coligny, Admiral, firft dircdled the attention of the French to Nortlv 
Ainrr-ca, v. 104. 

Colonics, why tlcy fubmit readily to an Invader, iii. 446. Diftant 
ought not to be left in the hands of chartered companies, iv. 
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General remarks on the cftablifliment of, 237. DIftant colonics 
cannot iong be retained by any ^government, 238,239. eflcc- 
tions on.thc ncgled (hewn by mother-countries to diitant fcttle- 
ments, 3^4. Different motives o’f colonization, 39a. The bcH: 
plan for ^ablifhing a colony, v. 70. Firll objects of attention irt 
the formation of, vi. 37. Moral fyftcm of, 38. Remarks on 
the dcf<?( 5 ls in the political conlhtutions of the Britifh* American 
colonies, 40. ^ 

Columbus Chriftopher, fets out on his firft voyage for the difeovery 
of a new continent, ii. 312. Arrives at the Canary iflands, 313. 
Arrives at the Bahama iflamls, '16. His friendly intercourfe with 
the natives, ib. Difeovers 6t. Domingo, 317. Kreifls a f .'rt, antb 
leaves a garrifon, there; 320 Returns to Spain, ib. His feconti 
voyage, ib. Is attacked by the nadvcb oi St. Domingo, whom he 
defeats, 322. Barbarities exercifed there by the Spaniards, ib. 
Carries a colony of malefadors to Sr. Domingo, 314. U brought 
back to Spain in irons, 323. Dies, 326. Remarks on his hard 
fate, ib. 

Comedy, facred, the origin of, i. 21. 

Comets, have probably given this earth occafional (liocks in traverf- 
ing its orbit, ii. 33 And produced thofe great alterations that 
have taken place on its furface, ib. Snperftiiion traced from fuch 
extraordinary events 334, 

Commerce, the fource of all improvements and civilization, i. 3, 4. 
Produces its own dedrudlion, 5, U'^as revived firil in Europe by 
the Arabs, 10. Greatly depreffed under t he feudal fyllem II. 
Formation of the tianfeatic league I . Hillorical account of ihe 
trade to India, 74. I’he operations <f, phdolophically coidi.iercd, 
ii. 274. The Ipirir of finance alw'ayn injuiious to, iv. 2^8. De- 
fined, vi. 246. Hifioncal dc'ludtion ol the prugrefs of 10. Cun- 
fcquences of the dilcovery of the Eaft and Welt i.ndies to Spain, 
Portugal, and Holland. 247. How improved by the Fngdfli, 249. 
Complexion of the French commerce, 250. The Genuan com- 
men;e<25i Rile of the Dutch commerce ib. lion, an advantage- 
ous article of commerce to tlie nor iiern nations 252. Fhe happy 
operations of conuuerelal induftry 253. Chara lei <jf a merchant, 
>vi.h his neceflary ctbjcdls of attention, il-. Inilru-hons to mer- 
chants 250 Remarks on the political fhatkles imp<jf-,d on trade , 
263. A free, trade am-mg all nations would caufe all nations to 
prolper, z08. i'he mulual correfpundcuce between trade and 
agriculture, 270 27J. 

Commons houlc oi, in England, origin and growth of, vi. 165. Ad- 
vantages of this rcprefeaiative body to the pcojde, 169. Its dc- 
fedtb pointed out, 172. 

Cornora illsnds in the Mozambique channel, dcfc.’-Ibed, i. 380. 

Compafs. the invention of firfl applied to navigation by prince Hen- 
ry of Portugal, i. 2 ]. Great improvements iu navigation produ- 
ced by. vi. 235. 

Concep ion, town of, in Chili, dcfcribed, iii. 144.^ 

Condaaiiue, M- his account of his Peruvian foruncaiions, ill. 26., 
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Confucius, an account of his religtoua and political princif>Ic9, i 115 

Conqucfts arc only made to be loft again, 7. 

Conftantine the Great the founder of the eccldiaftical dominion of 
the church of Rome, vi. 13a. ' 

Conftantinople, the Indian commerce transferred from Adeiimdfiato 
that city, i. 78. Caufes that produced its deftrudion, "Bo. Inherit- 
ance bow fccurcd there, iii. it 6 . 

Contraband trade originates in tyranny, vi. 44. 

Cooke, Cajitain, the refult of his laft voyage referred to, for de- 
terming the queftion of a north-weft paffage to the Eaft Indies, v. 
a85. 

Coolies, an account of that people, i. 69. 

Copenhagen, general account of that city, iv. 43 1, 233. 

tiJophts of Egypt, account of thofc people, iv. 5 

Copper, art of the ancient Peruvians in manufaduring it, iii, 30. 

Cordeleirias mountains, the courfc of, deferibed, ii. 371. Give rife 
to the great river Oroonoko, iii. Their ftupendous fize a 
fource of aftoniftinient, 8z- Philofophical inquiry after their ori- 
gin, ib. ‘ Exhibit evidences of having been volcanoes, 86. Del^ 
criptive particulars relating to them, 87. Their vegetable pro- 
dudions, ib. 88. Animals peculiar to thefe mountains, 103. 

Coromandel, coaft of, account of its produdions and inhabitants, i, 
9Z. Progrefs of the Dutch fcttlemeuts there, 206 Why negled- 
<:d by Europeans at their firft arrival in India, 347. On what ideas 
the fir ft European colonies there were eftabUflicd, 348. Account 
of their cotton manufadures, 349. Nature and amount of the 
trade carried on there by Europeans, 352 PolTeflions of the Eng- 
Jifh on this coaft, 333 Cudalorc, 354. Mafulipatan, 355. Terri- 
tories in the Decan, ib. Account of Madras, 357. The province 
, of Bengal, 361. Englilh method of collcding revenues there, 591, 

Corporations, trading, injurious to induflry, i. 276. 

Corregidor, his office in Peru, iii. 194. 

Cortez, Fernando, is deputed by Vclifquez to undertake the con- 
queft of Mexico, ii. 329 His force in (hips and men, 33a Re- 
iluces the natives of Tabafeo, ib. Account of his Indian miftrefs 
Marina, 331. His ncgociations with Montezuma, 332. Burns 
his fhips, and marches towards the ciry of Mexico, 335. Meets 
with opjiofition from the natives of Tlafcala, ib. Makes an alli- 
ance with the TIafcalans, whoaffift him with men, 33'*. Is charmed 
•with the glittering ornaments of the Mexican buildings, 338. Ac- 
re fts the emperor, 339. Defeats Narvaez, who was fent to fuper- 
cedc him, and afibciates his men, ib. Infurrcdion of the Mexi- 
cans againft the Spaniards, ib. Dangers attending his retreat to 
Tlafcala, 342. Owes his fafety to feizingihe Mexican royal ftand- 
ard, 343. Reduces the Mexican provinces, 344. Difeoversa con- 
fpiracy among his troops to aifainnate him, 345. Reduces the 
capital city of Mexico, 346. His brutal treatment of the empe- 
ror Guatimozin, 347. Regulations made by him on fubjcdling 
the country, 358. His charader eftimated, 359. 

Cotton manufa<5lure and trade on the coaft of Corotnapdcli curious 
particulars relaiive to, i. 349- 
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Cotton fliiyb, method of cuIuYating it, iv, 121. Defcription of its 
flowers and pods, ib. The cotton, how freed from the feeds, 1 23. 

Country, qptive, the love of, a faAitious fentiment, iii. 261. 

Courage is dimiuiflied by the increafe of foldicrs, vi. 234. 

Cowrie^ a torinripal article of export from the Maldivia iflaods, i. 
327. \^'hy ufed as coin by the Chinefe, ii. 242. 

Crab ifland deferibed, ir. 216. Englifh and Danilb attempts to f:t- 
tle on it prevented by tbc Spaniards, who make no ufv of it tliem- 
fclves, 227. 

Credit defined, and its operations elplained, vi. 328. Private and 
public difiinguifhed, ib. Why England, Holland, and France, are 
the nations that owe the gfeateft fumson public credit, 329. Why 
thofc nations which have moft refources are moft in debt, ib. 
Arguments in favour of contrai^ing public debts confldered, 330, 
The ruinous tendency of borrowing on public credit Ihewn, ib. 
331. Confequenccs of national bankruptcy, 333, 

GreoJes in ^panifli America, who, and their charadlcr, iii. 182. Of 
the Caribbec iflands, defeription and charai^er of, iv. 133, 136. 

Cromwell, Oliver, the motives of his entering into a war with the 
Dutch, i. 2^. His flipulattons with them regarding Eaft India 
affairs, ib. His motives fot attacking the Spaniards in the Wefi. 
Indies, iii. 393. 

Gronftadt, the harbour of Pcterfbufgh, deferibed, ii. 235. 

Crofat, a French merchant, obtains an exclufive grant of the trade 
of Louifiana, v. 181. Refignshis charter, ib. 

Crnfades, thofe romantic undertakings favourable to the civil liber- 
ties of Europe, i 85. And to commerce, vi. 247, a8a. 

Crufade, a fax levied in Spain, and on the Spanifh American cojo. 
nies, iii. 202. Rcfl«<Jtion8 on the privileges purchafed by it, 203. 

Cuba, its firft difeovery, fituatiun, and extent, iv. 163. Hiftory of 
the cacique Hatucy, 164- Motives (hat led to the fettlement of 
the Spaniards at Havannah, 165# A company formed to trade 
with, 166. Spanifh government, ib. Number of inhabitants, 172. 
Produce, ib. Articles of exportation, 173. Bees introduced there, 
and furnifh great qaantitics of wax, ib. The culture of tobacco 
checked, 174. Commerce, 175* Revenue, ib. Cedar fltips built 
there, ib. Account of Havannah and its harbonr, 176. Strength 
of the fortifications, and how to be attacked, 177. 

Cubagua, or Pearl ifland, account of, iv I45. The pearl filhery 
there exhaufted, 147. Rcafons wjiy the Spaniards retain it, ib. 
Charadcr of the inhabitants, 148. 

Cudaldrc, on the coaft of Caromandcl, purchafed and improved by 
the Englilh, i. 354., E mployment of the natives, 355. 

Cumana, the coaft of, difeovefed, and the condo<ft of the firft Spa- 
niOi adventurers there, iii. 60.* The diftritft of, granted to Las 
Cafafi to colonize, 61. Caufes of huill fuccefs, ib. Prefent ftace . 
of the fettlement 6a. 

Curaffou, tbre ifland of, taken from the Spaniards by the Dutch, def* 
cribed, iv. 189. Nature of the trade carried on there, X95. 
ties paid od commodities there, ib*- 

ja 6 
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Curcuma, or Indian faffron, defcription and ufesof that plant, i. 3341. 

Cuf’co, the ancient capital city of Peru, deferibed, iii. 99. Prelect 
number of inhabitants, ico. . 

Cuftoms, general, inquiry into the origin of, i, all. / ' 

Dagobertvking of France, in the feventh century, cicitqe a l^irit of 
induftry and traffic among his fubjedts, ii. 4. 

D’Aguire, a Spaniffi adventurer, his plundering expedition into the 
interior parts of South America^ iii. 289. 

Dairo of j’apan, nature of his dignity and office, i. 137. 

Dances, the movements of, more fignificant among rude nations than 
in poliffied f6crety,v. 114. 

Darien, the gulf of difeovered by Columbus, iii. a, 'The province 
of, becomes a place of refuge for Spaniffi adventurers, who had 
been difperfed in their attempts on the continent of America, 4. 
I’ceuliar culloms of the natives, ib. 1 he country deferibed, 41. 

• Arrival < f a colony of Sco's, 4a. J heir fcttlcment prevented by 
political influence, ib. Unfuccef^ful attempt of the Spaniards to- 
colonize it ib. The ifthmus ought to be cut through to open a 
communic tion with the South fea, 147. 

Dauphin ifland, at the mouth of the Mobile, deferibed, v. 181. 

Debt, refledlions on imprifonment for. i. 34a. Regulations propofed 
to check the contracting of, iv 230. 

Deities, pagan, the probable origin of, iii, 263. 

Delaware, Lord, relieves the diftrefled colonifls in Virginia, v. 383*. 
His character, ib. 

Demcrary, account of the Dutch fettlcment there, iv. 210.. 

Denmark, piratical expeditions of the ancient inhabitants of, ii. 153. 
Their difpofition to plunder accounted for, 154. Their i ercencls. 
improved by the fanguinary religion of Wcdiii, 155. Their mo- 
rals corrected by converfion to Chriftianity, ib. Turn their at- 
tention to induflry and trade, ib. Engage in a trading voyage to 
Ceylon, 156. Form a fettlcment in Tanjour. ib. An Eafl-India 
company cftablifficd after the failure of two prccecding attempts, 
358. Prefent conftitution of the company, 162. Regulation of 
the trade to China, 165. 'I'hc circumftanccs of this nation not fa- 
vourable to an cxtcnfi'e Eafl-India trade, 1&7. A Daniffi feirlc- 
ment formed iu Guinea for a Have trade, under an exclufive com- 
pany, |v. 75. Charader of their agent Schilderop, ib. Captain 
Monk’s attempt to find a north-well paflage into the Pacific ocean, 
2,23. The Danes throw themlclves under the power of their king, 
to efcape that of their nobles, 224 Settle the illand of St. I'homas, 
ib. Purchalc the ifland of Santa Cruz. 229. Keview of the pro- 
ductions and trade of their American iflands, 230. Review of the 
European dominions of, 2-31. Climate of, 234. Number of in- 
habitants, ib. Species of taxes levied on them, ib. Naval flrcrgfh 
of the kingdom, ib. Regulations propofed for its improvement, 
236. 

Denonville, governor of Canada, his trcachcrons treatment of the 
Troquois, v. 143. 

DcfcartcS; his character, vi. 350. 

Z 
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Defeadea, accoutvt of that Ifland, iv. 309. 

Defpotifm^is not juftificd even by making a good ufe of It, vi 149, 
15® TJhe form of government under never filed, 181, -S 

Defroleaui, Lewi», a negro {lave, his good fortu ic and generofity to 
his mailer, iv, 

Devi'Ctfttah; revolutions of that fctrlcment, i. 353. 

Dey, the hature of that office and dignity in the Barbary dates, def- 
cribed, iv, i 3. 

Dialogue between the author and a miuifler of date, on the arcana of 
government, vi. 314. 

Diamonds, the mod fplendid reprefenration of opulence, iii. 331. The 
feveral varieties of, '334, Natural hidory of this gem. ib. Ex- 
periments with, in a burning-glafs, 333. And in fire, ib. The 
leveral known diamond mines enumerated, 33'. /n what date 
found, ib. Extraordinary one height for the emprefs of Ruflia, 
3, 6. Diamonds difeovered in Brazil ib. Regulations impofed 
on the trade of, 337. In what date the Brazil diamonds arc 
found, 338. 

Diodorus jiiculus, his account of the fuppofed ancient ifland of Ata- 
lands, i. z . 

Difeontents, political, evaporate by the liberty of complaint, i. 308. 

Dilcoverics. ufcful why chance has always more (hare in them than 
ingenuity, iii. Z53 v. loy. 

Dilputes religious the good tendency of, iii. 214. 

Dogeron, Bertrand, his charader, iv. 320. Sent from France to fet- 
tle and govern the buccaneers at St Domingo and Tortuga, 321. 
Difficulty of his talk, ib. His affi<luity in reconciling them lofet- 
tlenunt and cultivation, 322. Supplies them with women, lb. 
Improves the colony by the afeendant he gained over their minds, 
323. Meditated the conquefl of the whole ifland, for Fi ance. 358. 

Domingo, St. difeovered by Columbus, ii. 315. Deferip io;> of the 
ifland and inhabitants, ib. Their religion and cuAoms 318. A 
fort built and a garrifoa left there by Columbus. 320. Coliinibus’s 
fecond an ival there, ib. Battle between the Spaniards and the in- 
habitants, 321. They rcfolve to (larve the Spaniards 3 .2. Cruel- 
ties txercile.i by the Spaniards, ib. A recruit o; malefao ors 
from the Spanilh pi ifons brought to the ifland, 224. The na ivcs 
reduced to flavery, 327. And at length txtinguifhed, 328. I'hc 
culture of cochineal introduced into this ifland, 384. 1 he north- 

ern coall of this ifland lettled by lome French refugees, termed 
buccaneers, iii. 390. Decline of the Spanifh colon; there, 392. 
Attack of, by Penn and Venables 395. 1 he wafle of inhabitants 

in the mines lupplied from Africa, iv. 138. The ifland weakened 
by emigratioH to the continent of America, 139. Suflern by pil- 
lage, ib. Prefent fla'e of the Spanifli colony, 160. The plain of 
Vcga-Kcal recommended to the cultivation of tlie Freroch, 1C2. 
Dimenflons of the ifland, 31 7. Appearance of the coafts, ib. Cli- 
mate, ib. A governor fent from France to regulate and fettle the 
buccaneers there and at Toriuga, 320. A fiipply of women fent 
to them, 321. Improvements of the colony, 322. Their trade op- 
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preHed by new regulation*, 324. Tbi5 company of St. Louis form- 
ed, to elicod cultivation to the foirthwatd, 326. Ruin of thi* com- 
pany, 327. Difturbance in the colony, occafioned by ar" ill fapply 
of flavcs by the India company, 328. Rapid improvement of, 
fincc, 329. French fcttlementi to the fouthward, 330. T^wti of 
St. Louis, 33a. Its territory and produce, ib. I'own of Cayes, 
334. Mean* of improving this town, 335. The fmuggiing trade 
the great fupport of thefe fettlemcnts, 337. Difadvantage* of the 
fouthern fettlement*, ib. Settlements to the wellward, 338. Town 
of Port au Prince deftroyed by an earthquake, and rebuilt on the 
fame fpot, 341. Town of St. Marc, 342. Mineral wafers dif- 
covered in the territory of Gonaves, 343. Remarks On the nc- 
glc( 5 l fhe wn by mother-Coontrics to diftant colonies, 344. Account 
of the mole of St. Nicholas, which feparates the weftern from the 
northern part of the colony, 345. Town of Bombardopolis, 346. 
Port Paix, ib. The plain of the Cape, 347. Town of St. Fran- 
cis, ib. Exports of the ifland to France, 351. Summary view of 
its population, produce, and manufadurcs. 353. Treatment of 
tke Negro Eaves, 354. General view of the towns, ib. Connec- 
tion of the ifland with foreign nations, 355. Is diftreffed in times 
of war, 356. Advanrages that might be made in the harbour at 
Fort Dauphin, 357. Hiflorical review of the contefts between the 
Trench and Spainards on the ifland, 358. Remark* on the fcttle- 
meni of boundaries between their pofTeflions, 360. Meafures pro- 
per to be taken by the French againfl invafion, 362. 

Dominica was one of the iflands left to the native Curibs by the 
Englifh and the French, v. 73. Is ceded by the French to the Eng-^ 
liih, 89 < Its prefent Rate of population and cultivation. 81. Dif- 
putes between the Englilh there, and the neighbouring French 
iflands, about the latter protedling refugee debtors, ib. Is made a 
free port, 83. Advantages of its fituatioh, ib. Regulations efta- 
bliflicd in this ifland concerning free Negroes, 48. 

Drake, Sir Francis, his fuccefles againfl the Spaniards in America,. 
V 453. 

Draper, Kliza, apoftrophe to her memory, i. 328. Isfc* 

Dreiden porcelain, the befl imitation of China ware made in Europe, . 
ii. 254. * 

Drucourt, Madame dc, her gallant behaviour at the fiege of Loulf* 
burg, V. 240. 

Druids, ancient, a detail of their doctrines and ritca, v. 254. Arc fc- 
verely treated by the Romans, 255. Their religion fupplantedby 
chriftianity, ib. 

Drunkennefs general confequenccs of this vice, ili. 149. Is peculiar- 
ly deflrudivc to the natives of America, I50. 

Dudley, governor of J^amaica, his charadler, v. 35. 

Du Hamel, M. his method of preparing flour to keep in the Carib- 
bee iflands without fpoiling, iii. 378. 

Durnplcfs, a religious feefl in Pennfylvania, origin of, v. 362. Their 
city Euphrates, ib. Their peculiar mode of life, 163. Their drcf* 
and food, ib. Their marriage* and regulation Of property, 364*. 
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Duncan, Colonel, governor of New York, Iii» prudent admlniftratJon 
in that Colony, v. 340. Refigni ofl account of the revolution in 
Englanck 34^* 

Dung, how far it will afitift tillage, v. 78. 

Dupleix, his judicious management as governor of Chandcrnagorc, 
ii. 8(?. It made governor of Pondicherry, ib, Ii prevailed on to 
opporc*thc fchcmcB of Bourdonnais, 88. Defends Pondicherry 
againft the EOglilh. 89. Aims at fccuring a French dominion in 
hidoflan, lOO. Confers the fubafhip of the Decan on Salabat Jing, 
loi. And thenabobftiip of the Carnatic on Chunda Saib, loa. 
Acquires all immenfe territory for the French for thefe fcfviccs, 
ib Is invefted with the dignity of nabob, I04. 

Dutch, their oppefition to Philip II of Spain, i. 162. Attempt the 
difeovery of a paflage to China and Japan, through the northern 
feas, 164 Form a company to trade with India, and fend out 
Ihips, ib. Attempt a trade with Java, 165. Their Eaft-India 
company cdablifhed, 166. Their contefti with the Poriugucfe in 
the Indian feas, ib. Attempt to open a commerce with China, 
169. Eftablilh a fcttlcmcnt on the illand of Formofa, ryo. Igno- 
minious conditions on which they arc allowed to trade with Japan, 
174. Articles of their trade with Japan, ib. Exclude the Por- 
tuguefe from the Molucca iflands, 175 Meafures taken by them 
to fecurc a monopoly of the fpice trade, ib. 183. Their motives for 
retaining pofTcflion of Timor, 184. and Celebes, 185. Eftablifh a 
trade with Borneo for pepper, 191. and with Sumatra for pepper 
and tin, 192. View o{ their trade with Siam, J97. How they 
gained an eftablifhment in Malacca, 198. Aflid the king of Candy 
in driving the Portuguefe out of Ceylon, 197. From whence 
they procure their cinnamon, 203. The terms to which they have 
1 educed the king of Candy, 203. Account of their fadfories on 
the coaft of Coromandel, 206. Review of their trade there, 207. 
Supplant the Portuguefe in Malabar, ib. The nature of the trade 
carried on by them there, 208. The motives of their forming a 
fcttlcment at the Cape of Good Hope, ib. Remarks on their lyf- 
tem of policy at the Cape, 220. And in Java, 22 f How they 
acquired an cxclufive trade with Bantam, 22j. with Cheribon, ib, 
and with Mataram, 226. Defraud the natives in their dealings, 
227. Caiifcs of the profpenty of their £aft*lndia company, 243. 
Caufes of the dccl ne of the company, 243. Their Eaft-India wars, 
246. Abufes of adminiftration there, 250. Remedies propofed 
adapted to the evils, 251. Importance of this company to the 
republic, 262. D gcncracy of the Dutch nation, 265. Endeavour 
to irritate the natives of India againd the firft Englilh adventurers, 
281. Commencement of hoftilitics, which arc accommodated by a 
treaty between the two companies, 282. Expel theEnglifli cruel- 
ly from Amboyna, 284. Ill treatment of the Dutch at BalTora, 
ho\v retaliated by Baron Knyphaufen, 321. Prefent ftatc of their 
intercourfc with China, ii. 270. and India, 283. Iheir rapid ex- 
ertions againft the caftern fctticmcnts of their enemies the Spani- 
ards, upon the formation of their republic, iii, 271. Eftablifh a 
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Weft-India company, and attack Brazil, Z7X. Their great fur- 
ctffcs agaioft the Portuguefe by fea, Reduce all tTic coaft of 

Brazil, 274. Affairs of that colony under their admini^ration, ib. 
Are expelled from Brazil, 285. Were the fiift people that pro- 
moted a commercial intcrcourfe among the nations of Europe, iv. 
188. Defeription ©f their American iflands, 189. i’hj advantages 
derived from them, 194, I offefs themfdves of Surinam, 199. 
Reflcdlions (jn the ftate of the Dutch American colonies, 216. 
Amount of their public debts, 217. Their manufadlures deprc ff.d 
by taxes, ib. Decline of their herring fifberies, 218. Their naviga- 
tion reduced, ib. Their coinmiffion trade diminiflied, ib. T he 
trade of infurance loft. 119. Veil their money In the funds of 
other nations, ib. Precarioufnefs of their lituation, 220. The ad- 
vantages the iiiduftry of the Dutch gave them ever the wealth of 
the Spaniard and Portuguefe. vi. 248. 

Earth,, the great cl anges it has undergi iie from natural caufes, one 
fource of the fu 'crllition of mankind, ii. 333. 334. Comparifon 
between he Old and the i\ew ■ orld, v. 26;. Attempt to ac- 
count for the ddpofition of land and lea, 262. The equip. ife of, 
how fupported, 263. Phenomena which indicate the continents 
of America to have been more recently left by the ocean than thofe 
of the Old World 264. Has undergone various changes, vi. 290. 

Earthquakes, the prognoflics of, in Peru, iii. 89, 90. 

Eift-lndia trade, the firft cultivators ot, in Europe, i. il. 

Eaft-India companies. 

, Dutch the eftablilhmcnt of, i. 166. Caufes of the prof- 
perity of, 240. Caufes of its decline, 243. Importance of this 
company to the republic. 262. 

, Englifti, firft lornicd, i. 278. Objedions made to the 

monoply of, 294. * A fecond Englilh company formed, 296. i he 
two companies united ib. Private trade between one port and 
another encouraged in the Eaft by the Englifh company, 3^1. 
The company has flourlfhcd uuder all its reftraints, ib. The Eng- 
lifh company no longer a mercantile affociation, but a territorial 
power, 388. Great military cftabliftiment fupported by the Eng- 
lilh in India, 389. Comparifon between the conduct of the Eng- 
Jifh and other India companies, 3yl. Their Bengal adminiflra- 
tion corrupted, 392. I'heir commercial opprdlions, 393. Tarlia- 
mentary regulations of the company’s affairs, 4 2. Internal ar- 
rangement made by the company, 404. The company’s circuiu- 
ilances improve, 409. 

French, formed by M. Colbert, ii, 9. Terms of, 10. Wife 

aclminiftration of Martin the diredtor, 52. Caules of the decline 
of the French company, 53. Situation of the company at the fall 
of draw’s fyllcm, 80. Furopvran trader reduced to acquire territo- 
rial poffcffions in Indoftan for their own fecurity there, 1 00. Caules 
of the iii fortune of the French in India inquired into, iii. The 
French company oppreffed by the government, 113. New regu- 
lations of, 1 15. The cxclufive privileges of the company fufpepd- 
cd, II7. Review of their circumftances at this time, I18. The 
company cede all their to government, 124. ' 
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Eaft-India Ampanics, Danlfh^ formed, ii. 156* A new one cftabliih- 
cd, 157. ^ third company formed on the failure of the laft, 15S. 
The conftitution of this company explained, ib. A new charter 
granted to it, 1 6a. Review of the prefent ftate of the company, 163. 

— . *i;^uiltrian, at Oftend, views which led to the formation of, 

ii. 178. Its fuccefsful beginning, 170. Is oppofed by the Dutch 
and Englilh, 171. Is bargained away by the court of Vienna, 173, 

, A Swedilh, cftablifhed, ii. 177. Great profits made by, 178. 

Hiftorical review of their trade, ib. 

— — , Pruflian, eftablifhed at Embden, ii. 192. Failure of, 194, 
Whether the Eaft Indiatradc ought to be condiidled by exclufivc 
companies, or laid open, ii. 295. The nature of the India trade, 
296. Why it muft be carried on by affoclations, 298. Whofc in- 
tered if would be to unite in one company, 299. I'hc origin of 
their exclufive privileges, 302. The political concerns of a com- 
pany fhould be vefted in the ftate, 703. 

Ecclcfiaftical policy, review of, in the chriftian church, vi. 194. 

Education in favage and in civilized focicty, contrafted, ii. 408. 

^ country 'full of the ruins of its ancient profperity, i. 36. 
Was intciKlcd by Alexander the Great as the feat of empire, and the 
centre of trade for the whole world,' 74. Its capital, Alexandria, 
rendered the mart for Eaftcrn cotifmercc, under Ptolemy and hia 
fucceflprs, 75. The manner of condu(fting this trade, lb. Extent 
of its trade and opulence, 77. Was annexed to the Eaftern empire, 
ib. Its final decay, 78. Its conncdlion with Venice under the 
Mamclucs, 80. The antiquity of, compared ivith tliat of China, ii« 
230. Its boundaries and extent, iv. 3. The climate, 4. The fer- 
tility of the country owing to the Nile, ib. Diftribution ot lands, 
5. Ciafles of the inhabitants, ib. Government, 6. The beys, 
how promoted, and their authority, 7. The troops, ib. Taxes 
and trade, 8. Duties upon commerce, 10. The climate of, an- 
ciently rendered unhealthy by the cultivation of rice, v, 401. 

El Dorada, current traditions of a rich country of that name in the 
interior parts of Guiana, iv. 251. 

Elizabeth, Queen of England, her charatfter, i. 277- Her fpeech to 
the boufe of commons, relating to the Eaft-lndia charter, 278. 
Her policy in completing the reformation, v. 258. Her attention 
to the raifing a maritime ftrength, vi. 2.iO. 

Emerald, a gem peculiar to America, iii. 71. Produced in the pro- 
vince of New Grenada, 71. How found, ib. 

Emigration, hint to the governors of countries how to prevent it, i. 
344. Rtfledions on the propenfity to, in Sweden, in 181. 

Encyclopedia, charader of that great work vi. 353. 

England, general view of the manners of the people in the fifteenth 
century, i. x6 

Formerly ravaged by northern invaders, is again thrown into 
confufion by W illiam the Conqueror introducing the feudal go- 
vernment, i. 273. Low ftate of commerce during the feudal agc.s, 
274. Wholefomc regulat ons of Henry Vll for emancipating the 
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common people, ib. The true principles of trade mHundcrftood 
at that time, 275 Plemiih workmen who arrive thepe ill treated 
by the natives, 2)6. Manufadlures introduced bjthc Spaailh op- 
prelEons in the Netherlands, and the perfecution of the proteftants 
in France, 277. Improvement of trade and navtgaUon under 
Qneen Elizabeth, ib. Formation of the £a(l«>[ndia company 279. 
I’iie principles on which this company formed their Eadern fet- 
flements, xio. Meet with difappointments, 2S1. Acquire a /hare 
of the fpice trade with the Dutch, ib. Hodilities between the two 
companies accommodated by a treaty, 123* Are ill ufed by the 
Dutch at Amboyna, ib. Engagement between Captain Beft and 
the Portuguefe, 285. Ailid Scab Abbas in expelling the Portu- 
gucle from Ormus, 1S6. A trade eftabliihed at Gombroon by the 
Englilli, 287. '1 heir India trade ncgledled during the civil wars, 

289. Revival of, under Cromu'cll, 290. Why excluded from Ja- 
pan, 291. The India company ill treated by Charles 11 , ib. lni« 
quitous condu<fl of Jofias Child and his brother, apa. Are reduced 
by Aurengzebc, 293. EfRifisof the revolution that depofed James 
II on Falfc-lndia adairs, 294. A fecond Ead^India company form- 
ed, 295. The two united, 297. Their feitleraent at Pulocondor 
(leilrojed, ib. Overpower the French in the Eaft, 298* Meafures 
taken to improve the trade of the Red Tea, 312. Eltablifli a fac- 
tory at Mafcatf, in the Perflan gulf, 322. Account of their fac- 
tory at Anjegno, on the coad of Malabar, 328. AflSft the Marat- 
tas in reducing Angria the pirate, 339i How they acquired an 
afeendenev over Surat, 341. Reduce the town of Baroche , ib. 
and the ifland of Salfeite, 342, Their trade and imwovements at 
Bombay, 345. How expofed to contefts with the Marattas, 346. 
Their pofteflions on the coaft of Coromandel, 352. CuUalore, 354. 
JMafuIipatan, 355, Territories in the Decaff, ib. Accoupt of 
Madras, 357, Their conncdlions with the nabob of Afeot, ib. 
War with Hydcr Ali Khan, 3^8. Account of their fettlement on 
the ilTand of Sumatra, 3^9. Their new fettlement at Balamban- 
gan dedroyed, 36a 1 neif pofleffions and trade in Bengal, 373, 
37S. Remarks on the general affairs of their India company, 38 1. 

'J he territorial power of the Eaft-India company precarious, 390. 
Their adminiftratioo corrupted, 396. Arc accufed of monopoliz- 
ing rice during the famine in Bengal, 392. I’lie adminiftration of 
the company ordered under parliamentary inrpeftion, 401. Are. 
accufed of ufing the French ill in Bengal, ii. 129. Remarks oli 
their caftern policy, 146. 

Attempt a pafiage into Perfia by the Wolga and the Cafpiaft 
fea, ii. 225. Prefent date of their intercourfe with China, 271. 
(General review of their conduifl in India, 283. Their firlt Ceitie- 
ment in the bay of Honduras. 410, 414. • 

Hiftoryofthe contradl to fupply the Spanifh American fettlements 
with Negroes, iii. 1I3. Account of their feheme for depriving 
Spain of their Mexican dominions, 34S. Caufe of the conneiftion 
between England and Portugal, 34^. Nature of the Portugal 
trade, ib. Remarks on the decline of this trade, 349, 350. 

Settle the ifland of St. Cbriftophcr's in conjunction with the 
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iTrench, iii. 387. Motives of Cromwell for attacking the Spa- 
riartfs intthc Weft Indies, 393. The ifland of Jamaica taken, 396. 
How the Ehglifh gained a fuperiority over the Dutch iathe poli- 
tical tyftcqii of Europe, 414. Remarks on the political puhlica- 
fions there, 4*8. War with Spain in 1739, on account of their 
violent proceedings in the Wcft-lndies, 430. Their political 
views, 434.. Motives, that in 1785, led to the war with 
France, 435. Remarks on the mode of commencing this war, ib. 
National dejedtion at the firft events of the war, 438. Mr. Pitt 
appointed minifter ; and his charadlcr, 440. Eaecufion of Admi- 
ral Byng, 44I. Confeqiiences, ib. Eftablifliment of the Marine 
fociery, ib. Profperous cvenis of the war, ib. Mr. Pitt’s plan of 
condudt,448. Refledlions on the terms of peace, 456. Particulais 
cf their trade on the coaft of Africa, iv. 59. Origin of their Afri- 
can company, 73, Amount of their (lave trade, 74. I'heir con- 
nedlions with the Danifli American iflands. 230. 

How the Englilh irritated the Caribs, iv. 273. Political view of 
England, v. i. State of, when fettlements firft made on the Ameri- 
can iflands, 2. Plan of policy purfued by Henry VII, 3. Charadler 
of James I, 4. The people oppofc his arbitrary principles, 6. Re- 
view of the civil war between Charles I. and his parliament, S, 
Population of the Britiih American iflands, owing to this war, 9. 
Policy of tranfporting felons to the American plantatioiw, 1 0. View 
of the govefnment of the American iflands, ib. Cultivation of fogof, 
How intmduceddnto the American iflands, it. Motives for the 
navigation a<ft, 13. The fugar trade, 14. Conditions on which 
land in the American iflands was fold, 66, Limitation of planta- 
tions, 87. Reftraint on the property of the French in the ceded 
iflands, 88. Ill fuccefs of rafh fettlers on thefe iftausis, Sp. Gha- 
radler of the Englifli Weft-India iflands, 90. White inhabitaer^ 
in, (Iccttafc in proportion to the increafe of Negroes, ib. Venal 
fpirit of the Englifli, 92. Caufes of the flourifliiiig ftate of their 
Weft.Irtdia fcttfenients, 93. Amount of the receipts from thefe 
colonies, 94. General chara(Tcr of the city of London, 95. Re- 
dudlion of Canada, I40. Caufes of the failure of the attempt on 
Quebec in 1690, 146. Share the fur trade with the French, 160. 

Origin of the difputes with the French in Canada, v. 236. Caufes 
of their firft ill fuccelTes againft the French, 243. Canada conquer- 
ed by the Englifti, 249. Hiftory of the Englifli fettlements in 
North America, 252. Formation of the Virginia companies, a 54 . 
Hiftory of religion in England, 255. Crafty ufurpaiioni of the 
Roman clergy, 256. Events which facilitated the Reformation^ 
258. Defeription of HudfonN bay, 273. Of Newfoundland, 293, 
Cod filhery on the great bank, 296. Deferiptioo of Nova Sco- 
tia, 310. Account of New England, 320. Laws for the en- 
couragement of the whale fiihery, 334. New Bclgia, after- 
ward New York, feized from the Dutch, 338. And New Jer. 
f^y» 347* Settlement of Pcnnfylvania, 357. Maryland, 373. 
Virginia, 3S1. The two Carolinas, 392. Georgia, 405. Florida, 

4 12. Extent of the Britifli territories in North America, vi. 7. 
Promote the*tultuTC of maize in their fettlements, 13. Encourage 
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the importation of naval ftores from America, 15. Importation 
of American iron abfurdly obftruc^letl, 17. Importatfon of it al- 
lowed, iS. The government oppofe ibnie of the American colo- 
nies. putting an end to flavery, ^9. Diftreffes of, in t^he year 1763 . 
45. The colonies called upon for aflidance, 4(J. Policy of this le- 
quifition. 47, American ftamp a( 5 l palfed, 51. And repealed, 52. 
Other duties impofed, ib. And repealed, except that on tea, 54. 
Eodon-port bill, 55. Commencement of the American war, 5S. 
American (fates alTume independence, 87. Progrefsof the war, 93. 
Caufes in Britain which o])erated to ill fuccefs, 97. Errors of their 
generals, 9S. War with France, iv;9. Mediation of Spain refuf- 
ed, liS. Divided ftate of England, 110. 

Review of th^ conffitution of the Britifh government, vi, 1^13. 
Character of the feudal fyllem framed by William the Conquerc^r, 
16 ^. Magna charta obtained, ib. Growth of the houfe of com- 
mons, 165. Government of Elizabeth arbritary, ib. Caufes of the 
civil war under Charles I, 1 66. 'Phe crown granted to William III 
under a formal compaeft, ib. The prefont EngliHi government, 
168. Is the bed conftitution in the world, 171. Its dfcfe6f>, T73. 
I'he pretenfions of the Englilh to a perpetual empire of the lea 
ridiculed, 239. Hiitory of the EnglilB navy, ib. The injufticc of 
imprclIingreanQen,244. Their liberal profccutiou of commerce, 249. 

England, New. See New England. 

Enfenada, M. de la, fubftitutes detached vcflels, inftcad of fleets 
for carrying on the Spanifli trade with America, iii. 235, 236. 

Entails «f eftates, unfavourable to population, vi. 296. 

Enterpril'es, principles that flimulate to, ii. 224. 

Epicurus, his charatffer, vi. 348. 

Ermine of Canada deferibed, v. 149. 

Etrequibo, account of the Dutch colony there, iv. 209. 

Efqu'maux Indians^ their manners and cuftoms, v, 275. Expofed tt 
blindnefs and the feurvy, 277. 

Eugene, Prince, patronizes the formation of an Auflrian Eaft-India 
company at Oflend ii, 17c. 

Euphrates, a town built by the Dumplers in Pennfylvania, v. 363. 

Europe, why the modern in dilutions of, are inferior to ihofe of an- 
cient Ciieecp, i. 6. How the hibjedlion of, to the northern invad- 
ers of the Roman empire, was facilitated, 7. Barbanfm of, 'un- 
der thefe rude mafters, 8. The middle ages of, charadlenfcd, ib. 
Invaded by the Normans and Aralrs, 9. .10. Pirlt attempts at 
an Eaif-India trade, ib. General view of the manners of the 
primifial nations of, in the fifteenth centu y, 16. The endades 
favourable to the civil liberties of, 85. Whether the connections 
with Afia, be adva.it ageous, ii- 274. Periot al liberty greater wh'^n 
the chai» of feudal fubordination was broken, than in any f .rrner 
times, iv. ico Confufiun cxcilcrf in, on account of the Spanidi 
fuccedion, v. 168, 169. Review of the means by which this quar- 
ter of the world arrived at its prefent (fate of civilization, vi. 142. 
Caufes of the little influence the Turkith princes have in tiie affairs 
of, 146. I'he tranquillity of, ought to he fccured by means limilar 
to that of the Germanic body. 162. Hiftohcal review of the hier- 
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arcViy of*the church of Rome, 193. The true policy of Europe 
defined, %.i6, 117. The firll introduclion of ftanding; armies, 224. 
War extended by this innovation, 726. The art of lot tili: ation in. 
vented by the Dutch, ib. War carried on now will) ruO'C huma- 
nity, 230.' Evils refulting fronj the increafe of iuldiers, ^31. Ero- 
grels of*navies, 235, 236. The fuptriority of this quai t r of, the 
world, retaking from its naval ilrenjth, 241. Is rendered more 
quiet at land, by the diverfion of holliliries to the Tea, 242. Hif- 
torical dediuftion of the progrefs of commerce in, 245. Indufiry, 
its importance to the exideme ol tlie Icveral flatus of Europe, 251, 
252. Arts and fciences brought fro/n Afia by the crufader.q 282. 
The alteration.s produced in, by manufacturers' 2S5.‘ltM ude Hate 
in ancient times, Evidences of its having been but thinly in- 

habited formerly, 292. The Roman conquetls tended todeijopu- 
lation, 293. The ancient forms of government unfavourable to po- 
pulation, 294. Origin of capital cities^ 295. Po[nilatK)n depen- 
dent, in great meafure,on the diflribution ot iaiuled proper *r 29C. 
Ellimate of the good and evil rcfulting from the difeovery of the 
Eaft and Weft Indies, 3 9. 

Euftatia, Sr. the ifland defciibed, iv. 190. Its revolutions and pre- 
fent produce, ib. Nature of tlie trade of that port, 195. Num- 
ber of inhabit ants, and iheir defencelels ftate, 196. 

Fairs, tiie principal places of trade <iuring tlie infant, y of commerce, 
i. 10. Method of carrying on trade (In re firrneily, I 2. ii. 4. 

Falkland iflandt), the Britilli attempt a fettleuK'tnr on tiiem, 111. 244. 

FaHiion-s, the extenfivt inHuence of, tv 31. 

Fernambucca, in Braftl, hiftorical tieiv nprion of, iii, 313. 

Fernando de Noronha, on the coafi of Fermaml ucca, i i. 313. 

Feudal fyltem of government, the leatling principh-s of, i. 1.. The 
tyrannical frame of it, how iindei mined, 14. (Ji igin of, vi. 143. 
Subfilisin Pohuul in all the vigour of it> ju imiiive inftitntion, 158. 

Fez, account of t his ftate, and its inhabitants, iv. 14, 

Flanders, trade and manufaCfui e.s early culiivated there, i. 14. 

Florida, difeovered by Ponce de Leon, v. 104. Is ncgleCled by 
the Spaniaids, and imprudently managed by the French, IC3. 
'The French exiei minated by tl)e Spaniards, ij:6. 'Flie Spaniard.^ 
in turn, cxTtrminatcd by the French, 107. Was firlt reforted to 
by the Spaniards for (laves, v. 412. French fetllcrs driven out by 
the Spaniards, 41 'v Is ceded to Britain, vi. i. 'Fhe Spanilh in- 
haljitants retire to Cuba, ib. Regulation of this provim e by rhe 
Englifti, 2 . A colony of Greeks brought over, 3. Advantageous 
fituation of this country, 4. Eaft Flornia, a barren, (andy foil, 3. 
Method of civilizing the Indian natives of Weft Florida, ib. 6. 

Formofa, a defeription of, i. 17c. Rifes to commercial importance, 
by the fettlement of the Dutch, and the arrival of a colony of Chi- 
nele refugees, ib. Heroic condiufl of Hamoroeck, when the ifland 
was befieged by Coxinga, 171. The Dutch expelled, 172. Why 
no Eurujiean fettlement has (ince been formed, ib. 

Forreft, Captain, account of his voyage to New Guinea, in Icarch of 
fpices, i. 255. 

Fortificatiopf the art of, invented by the Dutch, vi. 217. 

Fox, of Canada, deferibed, v. 149. 
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Fox, George, the founder of the fe(^l of quakers, his character, v. 554. 

France, ftate of that kingdom under Lewis XI. i. I7. * 

Charat^er of Dagobert, king of, in the feventh cenfury, ii. 4, 
Agriculture recommended by Charlemagne, ib. Trade patroni;fed 
by St. Lewis> 6. Improvements attended toby fubfeq^ent'pnnce% 
ib. Fird attempts of the French at naval adventures to the Eaff, 
7. Ill condutSled fettlement on Madagafcar, 8. An Eaft-India 
company formed by M. Colbert, 9. Make Surat the centre of their 
Eaftern trade, 21. Undertake naval enterpriles by the advice of 
Caron, their IcTwler, 37. Send a fleet to Siam, 40. Caufes of their 
lofing the market of Cochin China, 50. Remarks on the political 
adminiftraflon of Lewis XIV. 51. Wife condM(fl of Martin, the 
diredlor of the Eaft-India company, 52. Caufes of the decline of 
the company, 53. Brief hiftorical view of the finances of France, 
57. Extortions of the Lombards, 61, State of the French revenues 
at the death of Francis I. 6%. Charaifler cf the duke de Sully, as 
a financier, ^3. Character of M. Colbert, ib. Adminiftration of 
the duke of Orleans, 6^. Ideas of reformers at this feafon, ib. The 
duke of Orleans inftitutes an office for the revifion of public ac- 
counts, 67. Law’s famous feheme for reforming the finances, 6S’. 
State of the revenues at the death of Lewis XV. 73, Apoftrophe 
to the prefent king on the ftate of the nation, yts,. The ifles of 
Bourbon and Mauritius fettled, 83. Review of the French pof- 
fcflions on the coaft of Coromandel, at the commencement of the 
war in 17541 ic8. Caufes of their misfortunes in Afia, iii. Hiffo- 
ryof the tobacco trade in France, xrp. Prefent ftate of the French 
on the coaft of Malabar, 127. and in Bengal, 129. Hints oft’<;red 
for the reftoration of their influence in the Eaft, 141. 

Character of the French nation, and remarks on tlic antipathy 
■between them and the Spaniards, ii. 209, 210. Their prefent in- 
tercourfe with China, 271. Reviev/ of their Eaftern conduift, 283. 

Settlements attempted by the French in Brazil, iii, 270. Re- 
marks on the peace of Aix la Chapclle, 43^. Unjuftifiable com- 
mencement of hoftilitics by the Engliffi 101755,435. I'he French 
fuccefsful in the early ftages of this war, 438. But precipitate 
ihemfelves into a train of difafters, 439. 'i’hcir rapid defeats and 
diftrefles, 442. Gaudaloupc taken, 444. Martinico taken, 445. 
Overtures for peace made to Mr. Pitt, and the ufe he made of 
them, 450. General reflciftions on the permanency of the circum- 
flances of France, iv. iir. 

rhe Caribbec iflands fettled under an cxclufive company, iv. 240. 
Miftakes of Colbert, 243. The colonies redeemed and thrown 
open, 244. But opprefled by taxation, ib. Heavy duties imppfed 
on commodities exported from them, 245, The adminiftration of 
the colonics reformed, 248. Settlements attempted in Guiana, ^ 
251. Arguments of the roiniflry for renewing thefe attempts, 25 . ‘ 
Plan adopted for this purpofe, 257. Errors in the execution, 25S. 
Proper meafures for improving Guiana, i6x. Prefent ftate of 
Fiench Guiana, 270. Account of the ifland of St. Lucia, 172. 
Alartinico, 282. Guadaloupe, and its dependencies, 302. St. Do- 
niingo, 317. Imports from the Anaericau colonies, 552. On the 
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•ftabliflJItlent of property in the French iilan<]<, 37a On the levy 
of taxes, yy*. On ne^ro Haves, 374. Military ftate of the iflands, 
37<?. Re^Jttiom of inheritance, 381. Payments of debts in the 
colonies, how provided for, 385, France unable to draw home all 
the prcMudKons of W colonies, 391. A regulation of the prohibits 
ory lawsVecommcndcd, 593. The commerce of the colonics ought 
not to be fubjecHed to the expence and delays of a ftaple in France, 
394. Whether the adminiftration of colony government be veiled 
in proper hands, 397. Or conduifled on proper principles, 399. 
Alterations necelfary in the adminittration of the French iflands, 
4CI. Whether France can cftablifh a formidable navy, 406. 
Means to attain this end, 409. Supplant the Englilh in the fugar 
trade, v. 15. Settlements in North America, firft promoted by 
Admiral Coligny, 104. Mifcarriage of theirfirft efforts, IC9, 

The French fettle Cape Breton, v. i}0. and St. John, 173. 
Difeovery of the river MilTiffippi, 177. Account of the famous Law, 
and his fcherae, 181. Settlement of Louifiana, 187. Confequences 
of perfecuting the protellants in France, t02 , , Louifiana ceded to 
Spain, aio. Right of France to make this transfer, an. Dif- 
putes with the EngliHi in Canada, 236. Canada ceded to the 
Englifh, 149. Cod fiihery at Newfoundland, 301. Eftablithments 
left them by treaty, 307. Amount of their cod fifhery, 309. Ac- 
knowledges the independence of the Britilh American colonies, 
vi, loS. War with England, I IP. Conftitutional errors in the 
navy, in. Condudl of this government refpeifliiig America, 114. 
Motives of France in aflitling the Americans, 1 16. 

Review of the government of, vi, 179. Lewis XI properly the 
firft monarch, iSc. Caufes which rellrain the tyranny of the kings 
of, iSr. Attempts of Lewis XIV to eflablini a maritime force, 
137. His firft naval exports, 238. His miftakes, ib. Complexion 
of the French commerce, 250. Subjecfls of utility but lately attend- 
ed to by French writers, 341. Rapid revival of the fine arts in, ib. 

Frankincenfe, its high eftimation among the ancients, and tbeir cau- 
tion againft the frauds of the workmen who prepared it, i. 76. 

Franklin’s, Dr, remarks on the rapid population of America, vi. 30. 

Frauds, profeffior^al, the confcience eafily reconciled to, vi. 255. 

Frederic III, king of Pruffia, charadlcr of, il, ipi. Eftablilhes an 
Eaft-India company, 193. It fails, 194. Refletflions on his adraini- 
ftration, ib. Apoftrophe to, 195. Reforwrs the art of war, vi, xtS. 

Frederic Nagor, fadlory of, founded by the Danes, ii. 188. 

Fricndfhip, the nature and offices of, v. 12 7, In favage life, 123. 

Frontenar, Fort, its lituation, and occafion of its ercdlion, v. lai* 

Frozen ocean, Ruffian accounts of, to be doubted, i, 30. 

Fuentes, Admiral, ftory of his voyage to Hudfon’s bay, v. 284. 

Funchal, town of, in Madeira, account of, i. 2d. 

Furs, an account of thofe animals in Canada which furnifli them, v. 
147. Trade with the Indians fer, defcribed, 159. 

Gabon, river, on the coaft of Africa, deferibed, with its trade, iv. 64. 

Galileo, his conjedlurcs concerning the figure of the earth alarm 
the clergy, vi. 330. Invented the telefcope, ib. 

Galiflbniere, «ivernor of Canada, his charadcr, and condudl toward 
the Englifh, v. 236. 
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Gallantry, conriccftloni of, finilh the depravation of manners, vi. ^^7. 

Gama, Vafeo dc, his firft voyage to the Eaft Indies, i. ^9. Difeo* 
vers Calicut, and returns to Portugal, 70. His fuccclTes favour- 
able to the civil liberties of Europe, 85. . 

Gambia, river, and the trade carried on there, deferibed^ iv, 60, 

Ganges, account of the European fadibries up that river, i. 373. 
The navigation of this river, and that of Hughlcy, deferibed, 374. 
Commercial intercourfc, how conduced on thefe two rivers, 375. 

Gafea, Pedro.de la, a prieft,' arrives in Peru to regulate the pro- 
vince, iii. 38. His charader, ib. Defeats Gonzales Pizarro, and 
puts him to death, ib. 

Gauls, ancient, retrofpeA of the ftatc of commerce among them, ii. 
a. Heavy duties impofed on land and water carriage under the 
Franks, ib. See France. 

Genius, how far influenced by climate and government, i. 300. 
How diflinguifhed, v. 105. 

Georgia, in North America, its fituation and extent, v. 403’. Is 
peopled by infolvent debtors from England, ib. Under the care 
of General Oglethorpe, 406. Is ftrengthened by the arrival of 
other fettlers, ib. Decline of the colony, 40 ^ Carffes of its ill 
fucccl's, 408. Recovers by the government being taken out of 
private hands, 41 1. Prefent (late of the province, 412. 

Germany, view of the manners of the inhabitants in the 15th cen- 
tury, i. 18. The political conllitution of that empire examined, 
vi. 160. The tranquillity of the empire fccurecl by Maximilian, 
162. Why deficient in colled ivc power aiid energy, 163. Ob- 
Eacles to the commerce of this empire, ib. 

Ginger, defcrlption, and ufes in Afia, i. 368. 

Ginleng, defcriptlon &:c. of, ii. 243. fs valued by the Chinefe, ib. Is 

■ found in Canada, v. 231. T he trade w'th, to China, ruined, ib. 

Glory, true, is the lot of virtue, not of genius, iv. 143. 

Goa, deferibed, i. 73. Its government at the arrival of the Portu- 
giiefc, ib. Is taken by Albuquerque, ib. and fortified, 74. lt» 
prefent ftate, 338. 

Gold, the corrupter of all governments, ii, 48. And filvcr, the re- 
lative value 5 of, how averaged, 282. The necefiity of keeping 
up tlie circulation of thefe metals, 296. Refiedioiis on the en- 
ormities by which tlictc metaU are pioeured, 383. Produce of 
\he mountains of Zecatecas, 389. l.clnnann’s remarks on the 
means of procuring thent, iii. 84. Where found, in the vallics 
of Peru, 113. Mines of Muant.ijaha, 115. Of Potofi, ib. Of 
f)ruro, 1 16. Lofc their value as their quantity is multiplied, 238. 
^J'he thlrfl of, produdive of the vairfl of all traHic, that of flaves, 
307. 'I heir proportional values in various places and at various 
times, dated, 330. 

Gold <Joad, account of the native Afileani of, iv. 49 Method of 
tlie natives in procuring gold, 53. lu extent, and the European 
fadories fettled there, 62, 63. 

Combr(x)n deferibed, trade eilabllfhed there by thc.Englifh, i. 278. 

Gorec, the ifland of, deferibed, iv. 59. 
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Gofnold, Ai» expedition to North America, and difeovery of New 
England*, v. 55. 

Gottenburg, made the feat of the Swedifli Eaft-India company, ii. 
179- 

Government] rcfledlions pn the complicated nature of, i. 15a. Ci- 
vil and religious, the diftinAion between, traced, iii. 177. Paral- 
lel between one founded on injufticc, and one founded on virtue, 

• vi. I. Neither of thefe fpecics of government to be found, 1. 
Political, compared with that of a private family, 34. War al- 
ways furnifhes a pretence for ufurpations, 51. American ideas of, 
60, 81. The various revolutions of, traced, 140, 141. Military 
and defpotic, tend to each other, 146. Analyfis of the govern- 
ment of Great Britain, 167. Pernicious confequences of autho- 
rity in, 207. The complexion of, determines the charav5ler of 
thole who live under it, 208. Policy and legiflation diftinguifh- 
cd, ib. Varies according to the charadler of the prince, 217. A 
confpiracy carried on by all monarchies againfl free flatcs, 219. 
Dialogue between the author and a miniftcr of flate, on Uic. ar- 
cana of government, 314. 

Gourgues, ^ominic dc, revenges tlie treatment of his countrymen 
on the Spaniards at Flc/iida, v. 106. 

Gramont, a buccaneer, iii. 413. Surprifes Campeachy, 414. 

Granada, account of the Moorifli feingdom of, in Spain, ii. 333. It 
reduced, ib. Terms of capitulation granted to them, iii. xifk 
Cruel perfecution of the Moors by Philip II, ib. ExpulGon of, 
and confequences of this mcafurc, 212. 

— — — — , New, in South America, its extent and climate, -ii. 70. 
Account of the natives, ih. I'hey are reduced ,by Spanifh adven 
turers, ib. Exaggerated accounts of/ the firll riches of this coun- 
try, 71. Furnilhcs emeralds, ib. and gold, 72. Is governed un- 
der the viceroyalty of Peru, ib. 'I'he ferocity of the natives fof- 
tened by the miflionaries, 73. Mines more attended to there 
than agriculture, 74. Indications of the abundance of its mineral 
riches, ib. Defeription of its capital city, ib. 

Great Britain. Sec England. 

Greece, the natural circumllances of, favourable to commerce, i. 3, 
The ancient inllifcutions of, fuperior to thofe of modern times, 6, 
View of the Greek empire when attacked by the Arabs, 10, 11, 
Subverfion of, 78. General review of the hiflory of, wjth a char- 
ader of the natives of, vi. 142. A review of the ancient com- 
merce of the Grecian flatcs, 246. Why famous for the fine arts, 
334. It* former and prefent ftatc contrafleJ, 339. 

Greeks, ancient, -their genius for the marvellous exemplified* iii. 
287. Inquiry into their fabulous accounts of the Amazons^ 288* 

Grenada, one of the Carihbee iflands, deferibed, v. 61. Is rirfl fet- 
tled by the French, 62. Extraordinary tribunal formed to con- 
demn a rapacious French governor, 63. Is cultivated from Mar- 
tinico, ib. Is ceded to England, 64. Errors of the new proprie- 
tors, ib. Its prefent exports to England, 66. 

Grenadines, gc^ieral account of thefe iflands, v. 67. 

Guadaloupe, ifland of, taken from the French by the Englifh, iii. 444, 
Fc^, Fd. S 



Defcription of, iv. 302. Blftini^lion between Guadeloupe and 
Grand Terre, 303. Its firft fettlement by the Frenc’i, and the 
depredations they fujffcred from the native Caribs, 304. Other 
difadvantages the colonifts laboured under, 305. itsprefent prof- 
perity owing to its conqueft by the Englifh, 306. Variods fyf- 
tems fince adopted by France in the government of thU'ifland, ib. 
Iflands dependent on it, 309. Prefent ftate of all thefe iflands, 
310. Exports of Guadaloupe, 312. Defeription of the harbour 
of Pitre Point, 313. Improvements to be expe<fled in this ifland, 
314. Examination of its defence againft invafion, 315. 

Guam, the principal of the Marianne iflands, deferibed, ii. 404. 
Agriculture introduced into this ifland by M. Tobias, 405. 

Guanaco, a wild fpecies of animal in Peru, deferibed, iii. 105. Their 
fleece, 106. 

Guanca Vclica, account of the quickfilver mines there, iii. 119. 
Unwholcfomenefs of the air, 120. 

Guatimala, account of the provinces over which the audience of, 
extends its jurifdidlon, ii. 415. Account of the province and city 
of, 416. This city the channel of communiertion with Peru, 
417. Inftrudions for the invaders of this city, ib. Is, however, 
now deftroyed by an earthquake, ib. A new city planned, 419. 

Guatimozin, a fuccelTor of Montezuma, defends the city of Mexico 
againft Cortez, ii. 347. His cruel treatment and death, ib. 

Guayaquil, the town of, in Peru, deferibed, iii. 96. Peculiar kind 
of a purple dye found on the coaft, 97. Trade of this town, 98. 
Inconveniences the inhabitants are fubjeded to, ib. 

Guiana, boundaries of, iv. 196. Remarks on the foil of, 197. Ac. 
count of the growth of mangroves, 198. Extenfive morafies, ib. 
Dutch fettlement at Surinam, 199. Bcrbice, 206. Eflequibo, 
aop. Dcmcrary, 210. Caufe of the bad ftate of the Dutch fet- 
tlements In tliis country pointed out, ib. Difadvantages of the 
climate, 21 1. Trade of the Englifli, 215. Mariners and cuftoms 
of the natives, 250. Traditions refpedling the territory called El 
Dorada, 251. Sir Walter Raleigh’s expedition to this country, 
ib. Attempts of the French to fettle it, 252. Ill fuccefs of, 254. 
Arguments for renewing their attempts, 255. Errors in the plan 
‘ adopted, 257. Deftrudion of a colony brought over at the rainy 
I’eafon, 260. 1 he country upbraided for this difafter, 261. Ac- 

count of the coaft belonging to France, 262. Climate, 263. 
boil, ib. Succefsful cultivation of M. Mallonet, 264. Proper 
meafures for improving tliis diftiidl, ib. Chara(5ler of the inte- 
rior natives, 265. Means for civilizing them, 266. The boun- 
daries ought preVioufly to be fettled, 269. Prefect ftate of French 
Guiana, 270. 

Guinea, the firft expedirion of the Portuguefe to the coaft of, i. 3r. 
Caufe of tl c black colour of the natives of, iv. 32. Only two 
feafons in that country, 38. The air there corrupted by moraf- 
fes, ib. Soil of the different diftrids, 39. I'hc weflern coafts of, 
lecure, and the fca calm, 40. Winds and currents, ib. The na- 
iiTcs there deftitutc of hiftory, 41. Manner of ^leding their 
•Siicfi, in ihc petty ftates, ib. Mauncr of fending cmbafliei, 41. 
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Oaufcs If their Trar»^ and manner of carrying them on, 43. Power 
of their* prlpccp, ib. I'hcir religion, 44. Manners and cuftoms, 
45. Low ftatc of art* among the Negroes, 46. Treatment of 
tnei^ women, 47* Hiftorical account of the flave trade, 54. Story 
of an Turgeen left there, 80. 

Guinea, New, fplccs found growing there by Captain Forreft, i. a8o. 

Guftavus Adolphus, King of Sweden, diifufes a martial fpirit am jng 
his fubjesfts, ii. 175. 

Guftavus Vafa, date of Sweden at his accefllon to the crown, Ii. 174. 
His ill policy in fhutting his ports againd the Lubcck fhips, ib. 

Gazarat, the pemDrul#of, deferibed, ii. aa. A colony of Perfuns 
fettle there, ib. Flourifhes in arts and commerce, 23. Is reduc- 
ed by Sultan Ahbar, 24. Principal nvanufadlurcs of the pro- 
vince, 35. 

Halifax, in Nova Scotia, fettled by difbanded Englldi foldiers, v. 316, 

Hambrocck, the Dutch minidcr at Formofa,hiB heroic condu< 5 l when 
that ifland was hefieged by Coxinga, the Chinefe pirate, i, 171. 

Hanfc Towns, the fird edablilhment of, i. 15. 

Happinefs, whether more to be expcdled in favage or civilized fo- 
ciety, V. 2C2. 

Harams, Eaftern, general account of the interior economy of, ii. 30. 

Hadings, Mr. governor-general of Bengal, how he acquired poffcf- 
fion of the Indian code of laws, i. 38. 

Hats, and Caps, account of thofe parlies in Sweden, ii. jpo. 

Hatuey, a cacique of Hifpaniola, his unfortunate hidory, iv. 164, 

Havannah, attacked by the Englifli; iii. 452. Review of the errors, 
both of the beiiegers and the hefieged, 453. Capitulat.s, 455, 
Motives of its fird fcttltmcnt, iv. 165. improvements of this 
town, 176. The harbour, ib. The ftrength of its fortifications 
examined, 177. 

Helena, St. itsfize, fituation, and inhabitants, deferibed, i, 378. The 
climate, unfavourable to vegetation, ib. 1 he town, garriIon,and 
t ade of, 379. 

Henry of Burgundy, carries a number of French knights to aflid the 
Portuguefc againd the Moors, i. ici. 

Henry, Prince, fon of John king of Portugal, cultivates the art of 
navigation, i, 24, 

Henry VII, of England, review of his plan of govemmenti v 3. 

Henry Vlll, of England, how enabled to exclude the power of the 
pope over his fubj-ids and feize it himfelf, v. 258. 

Hierarchy of the chriftian church, a bidorical review of, vi. 193, 

Highlanders of Scotland, their character, manners, and cudoms, v. 
598. How fird induced to emigrate, 400. Extraordinary (lory of 
one, 415. 

Hl^aniola. See Domingo. 

Hidory, a fummary view of the principal objcdls of, v, 96. 

Holidays, the pernicious tendency of, vi. 275. 

Honedy, profcllional, ftldom found among mankind, vi. 255. 

Holland, rife of the republic of, i, 157, "1 he counts of, become in- 

dependent Jf the emperor of Germany, 160. Is fubjedled to the 
houfc of Burgundy, and afterward to that of Audria, ib. 161. The 
• ^ S a 
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feven proviotfci of, fettled by refugees from Flanders, Tbc 

republic becomes powerful by wife laws and commerce, i<i3. E- 
(lablifhment of the Eaft.India company, i 66 . Importance of thia 
company to the republic, a6a. Analyfis of the gov^nment of 
the United provinces of, vi. I74. Stadtholderflifp made heredi- 
tary, 176. Whether this office may not become the inftrument 
of oppreffion, ib. On what fecurity the liberties of the Dutch de- 
pend, 177. Are liable to fall under the yokc-of monarchy, 178. 
Cifcumflances that favoured the growth of their maritime 
ftrength, 236. Rife and progrefs of their commerce, 248 Ad- 
vantages derived from the fituation of the flailed provinces, 249. 
Other CO operating caufes of their profperity, ib. See Dutch, 

Honduras, fettlements formed by the Engiiffi between the cape of, 
and Lake Nicaragua, ii, 420 Their exports from thence, ib. 
The gulf of, fettled by pirates for the purpofe of dealing in log- 
wood, 423. I he liberty of cutting logwood there fecured to the 
Bngliffi, 424. * 

Horfes, peculiar excellence of thofe bred in Arabia, i. 304, 

Hofpitals, and the management of them, the political tendency of^ 
confidered, iv. 164, 163. 

Hofpitality, antiquity of, iii. 262. Is generally abufed, 263. Ha# 
dccreafcdin proportion as the intctcourfe of nations increafed, 264. 

Hottentots, at the Cape of Good Hope, their manners and cuftoms 
deferibed, i, 209. Their women, 210. Reflcviilions on their na- 
tional habits, ib. Striking inftance of their attachment to their 
national habits, 219. 

Koutman, Cornelius, engages the Dutch in an attempt to eftabliftia 
trade with the Eaft-Indics, i. 164. Commands the firft Ihips fenc 
out, 165. 

Huafear, the brother of Atabalipa, inca of Peru, dcfputcs the empire 
with him, iii II. Makes large offers to Pizarro to place him on 
the throne, 13, 

Hudfon’s bay, and its climate, deferibed, v. 273. The fur of ani- 
mals there changed to white by the winter, 274. Peculiarities of 
the fcattcrcd natives, 27J. How this bay was difeovered, and ob- 
tained its name, 277. Settlement of, by the Engliffi, 278. Fur 
trade between the Engliffi and the Indians, 279. Capitals and pro- 
fits of the Engliffi Hudfon’s bay company, ib. Attempts to find 
a north-weft paffage to the Eaft-Tndies through this bay, with an 
examination of the arguments in favour of (uch a ]'affagc, ib. 280. 
This paffage ffiould be fought for toward Welcome bay, 282. The 
company unwilling to have fuch a paffage difeovered. 283. 

Hudfon’s river, in the province of New York, the navigation of, 
deferibed, v 345. 

Hughlcy, a Dutch fettlcmcnt in Bengal, deferibed, i. 41 1. 

Hun^ming bird of North America deferibed, vi. 11. 

Hurricans in the ' c .-Indies, deferibed, with an inquiry into the 
the caufes of them, iii. 380, 381. 

Hydcr- Ail* Khan engages in a war with the Engliffi Eaft-lndia com- 
pany, i. 358. 

piypotheCs. the time fpent in foiroing of, fufpcndi our rcfcarchcf af 
•cr irutb, iv. 36. 
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Jalap, d^crlption and properties of that root, ii. 17), 273. Its me- 
dical application, ib. 

Jamaica, the ifland of, taken from the Spaniards by the Engliih com- 
msyaders Penn and Venables, iii. 396. The Spaniards retire to 
Cuba, 397. Defeription of the ifland, v. 3 a. The climate un- 
wholcfomc, 33. Tranfadlions between Columbus and the origi- 
nal natives, ib. The natives exterminated by the Spaniards, 34. 
Charadter of the En^lifli conquerors of this ifland, 33. Charadcr 
of Governor DuJley, ib. Review of political regulations in force 
there, 36. How Je^vs arc made honeft there, 57. PartiaUlaws 
of inheritance, ib. Nature and manner of the illicit trade carried 
on with the Spaniards, 40. The ports of the ifland made free, 41. 
Productions cultivated there, ib. !niroduCl>on of chc I'ugar cane.^ 
43. Prefect ftatc 01 population and culiivatioti, 44 I'axcs, 45, 
Exports to England, 46. Defeription of the harbours round tlie 
coaft, 47, 48. Dcftrudlion of Port Royal, 49 Rife oi K'Cgflon, 
30. Iiieffedual meafures taken to eftablilh Kingflori as tiie me- 
tropolis of ifland, ib. The planters haralTed by banc! : fugi- 
tive Negroes, 51. Whom the inhabitants are unable to reduce, jx. 
A treaty made with tlie fugitive flaves by Governor I'relawney, 
53, Severe treatment of ihc Negro flaves there, 54. .^idvan- 
tages and difadvantages of the fituation of this ifland, 56, 37. 

James I, king of England, his charadler, i 308. Dilregards the in- 
•fulw offered to the EngUlh nation it) the Eall, 311. How induc- 
ed to prefer epifcopal church government to the prefbyteriau 
difcfpline, v, 138, 259, 

James 11, King of England, his charadler) and the confequences c£ 
his being depofed, i. 294. 

Janizaries, thofe troops the maflers of the Turkifh empire, i. 21. 
vi. 146. 

Japan, the antiquity and form of government of that empire, i. 137. 
The religion of the country formed from its natural circumftances, 
ib. Comparifon between the education of children there and in 
China, 139. The Portuguefe favourably received there, 190 Pro- 
duce of the country, ib. A revolution in the government of, 1 72. 
Progrefs of the chriftian religion there, 173. The chriftiaos furi- 
oufly perfccutcd by the new emperor, 174. The Portuguefe cx* 
pclcd, and the Dutch tokrated, ib. Articles of their trade with 
this country, 175. Remarks on the national charadler of the Ja- 
panefe, and the policy of their government, 176. Why they ic- 
fufedto receive the Englifli, 291. 

Java, firft attempts of the Dutch to trade with that ifland, i. 164. A 
fadory eftabhflicd there by Admiral Warwick, 166. Manners of 
the inhabitants, 22 r. The Englilh fupplantcd there by the Dutch, 
222. Policy of the Dutch in ftrengthening their cftablilhmenc 
there, 223. Their trade with Bantam, 225. With Chcribon, ib. 
And with Mataram, 226. The people defrauded by the Dutch in 
their dealings, 228. Defeription of Batavia, 229. Bridal cuiium 
in that ifland, 282. 

JealoufieSj^national, the common effcdls of, iv. 183.. 
jerfey, New. See New jerfey. 
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Jcluits, the principre* on Ti^hich they condu< 5 led their tini^on to Pa- 
raguay, iii, 1 66. Confined themfelvcs to perfuafion, 167. Their 
divifion of lands, ib. Syftem of regularity that prevented crimes, 
168. Their government theucratical, ib. Their r^igloHs rites 
attradling, 169, Are calumniated, 170. Caufc of tl^e accufa- 
tions, 175. Trade of the natives, ib. Scheme of government, 
176. Mifilon of Paraguay taken out of their hands, 180. Civi- 
lize the natives of Brazil, 266. TRc great refped they gained 
there, 267. Rcfult of their humane labours compared with that 
of the Spani:!! and Portuguefe forces, 268. Inftance of confi- 

- dence repofed in them, 269. Sermon of Anthony Vieira, on the 
fuccefs of the Dutch, 270. ^'hei^ miflion up the river Amazon, 
286. Motives of their miffionary labours, ib. 292. Declaration 
of an old miffionary, ib. 

Jefus Chrift, a review of his life and miffion, vi. 191, 192. 

Jews, how ftigmatized for exorbitant ufury, i. 12. Opprefied in 
France, ii. 66. In Portugal, hiftorical account of, iii. 256. Why 
expofed to the pcrfecutlon of the inquifition, ib.. Were banifhed 
to BVazil, 257. Driven out of Portugal to tiie great injury of 
their trade, 351. How tied to honeft dealing in Jamaica, v. 37. 
Benevolent wiffies of the author for this race of men, 46. Their 
charadcr fupported under all viciffitudes, vi. 142. 

Immortality of the foul, the doi 5 lrine of, how fuggefted, vi. 131. 

Impreffing of feamen, the Engllffi cuftom of, condemned, vu 244. 

Incas of Peru, conje( 51 ures as to their origin, iii. 17, i8. Their me- 
thod of extending their empire, 167. 

Incontincpce defined, vi. 465. 

Indigo tree, ii. 428. Its proper foil, 429. The fpccies of, 430. 
Preparation, 431. Its ufes, 432. The places where it is chiefly 
cultivated, ib, Succefsful cultivation of, in South Carolina, vi 
402. 

Induftry, commercial, the maxims of European policy altered by, 
vi. 252. Its happy operations, 253. 

Infantry, the mod formidable in war, vi. 223. 

Inheritance, how fccured at Conftantinople, iii. 126. Remarks on 
tlie right of primogeniture, iv. 381. A divifion of inheritance, 
how far Injurious to the American illands, 382. I'hc right of 
primogeniture defended, in the inftance of Canada, v. 244. En. 
tails of eftates unfavourable to population, vi. 296. 

India, or Indoft.in, geogra^ Ideal defeription of, i. 32. Peculiarity of 
the fcafons, ib. M'hy probably firft inhabited, 34. Religion, 
&.C. of the natives, 35. d'he different cafts of the people, 52. 
Cor.jcdurcs as to their foundation, 57. Aufterities pradtifed by 
the Jogucys, 38. Reftridions as to food, 62. 1 lie principle on 

which wives burn themfelves with their dead hufbands, 63. 
The courage of the natives founded r thcr on prejudice than on 
charadler, 64. Low ftatc of arts and fciences, 65. I'he fource 
of the errors in their political fyftcm, 67. State of the country 
at the arrival of the Portuguefe, 69, Account of the European 
commerce with, 74. 

V as an iiiexhaufiiblc fund of fi. 2 ions and wonder to the ancient 
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Greelcsi ii. S9. Caufes of its early population and ^civilization, 
90. Became an eafy conqueft to Alexander, ib. Is united under 
the dominion of Sandrocotus, ib. Revolutions till fubje<fted to the 
Patans, ib. Is conquered by I'amerlane, 91. Is reduced under 
the uomihion of Babar, ib. The empire of the Mogul Tartars, 
pZ. The power of the conquerors reftrained by their inferiority 
in numbers, 94. Landed property in, how held and parcelled 
out, ib. Taxes, 95. Security of perfonal property, ib. Often- 
tation of the Mogul emperor, 97. Is eafily conquered by Kouli 
Khan, 99. Calamities that enfue, ib. European merchants at- 
tempt territorial power for their fecurity, 100. This feheme be- 
gun by Dupleix, governor of Pondicherry, ib. Neighbouring^ 
enemies to the Mogul government, 104. 

Whether the commercial iiutrcourfe with, he advantageous to" 
Europe, ii. 274. Limits between nccefiaric.s and luxuries notcafy 
defined, 2^6. The W’afie of livi s in voyages, 277. Has introduc- 
ed new articles of indufiry, 278. That India abfoibft the treafuresr 
of the univerfe anfwercd, 277. NecefTi'-y of a circulation of gold 
and filver, 281. Gondudl and policy of European nations w lio liavc 
opened an intercourfe with thefe regions, 282. Remarks on the 
weak oppofitioD made to the European invaders, 283. PoliticaP 
circGmftancei of the natives, 28}. Climate, 285, Religion, ib- 
Love, 286. War, ib. Obftaclcs to the redudlion of the country 
by Europeans, 288. Divided (late of the fcveral princes of, when 
the Europeans firft arrived, 289. The fyftcm of the Europeans 
regulated by their ideas of the Marattas, 290. The more exten- 
five their pofleflions there, the greater the expence of retaining 
them, 291. ^i'hclr military cfiablifhments alarm the natives, ib. 
European garrifons great drains to the mothcr-countries, 292. 
Tlicir agents there will proncote fpcedy revolutions to acquire for- 
tunes, ib. Refult of all thefe events, ib. The tendency of more 
pacific views, 293. Should the India trade be condudlcd hy exclufivc 
companies, or laid open, 295. Nature of this trade, 296. Why 
it mull be carried on by affociations, 297, Whofe iniereft ic 
wou’d £e to unite in one company, 799. The origin of their cx- 
clufive privileges, 302. Tlie political concerns of a company 
fliould be vefied in the Hate, 303. 

Indian ocean, M. Buache’s account of. i. 31. 

Indians of So.ith America, the ancient and prefent (late, ill* iS/. • 
Great dcft.ru<51ioD of, in the mines, 220 . 

Indies, how dillingudhed into Had and Wed, iii. 254. 

Inkle and Yarico, foundation of the dory of, v. 16. 

Inoculation for the fmall-pox prohibited in New England, v. 328. 

liiquifuion, its clfedl upon the charadler of the Spaniards, iii. 214. 
Ought to be abolilhed, 226. Account of that in Portugal, 256. 
Why peculiarly applied to the perfeeution of ihc Jews, ib. A 
charaidcr of, vi. 197. 

Intcrcd of money borrowed, moral didin\ 51 ions of the Ead Indiana 
of Coromandel as to the rates <d, i. 351. Exorbitant, often ruin- 
ous borh,to the borrower and the lender, v. 175. 
liivafion, civilized nations felJom at a lofsfor pleat to judify it when 
f^JiivgnieDt i. i9<5. ' 4 
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Joanna, one of the CMmora iflands, beautiful verdure of, t 380. It 
frequented by the Englifli as a port for rcfrcfhmcnt, ib. 

Jodda, in t})e gulf of Arabia, trade carried on there, i. 313. 

Jogueys, Indian monks, an account of, i. 58. 

John, king of England, forced by his barons to grant the^greik char- 
ter of Englifh liberties, vi. 164. 

John**, St. a Weft-India ifland, fubjedt to Denmark, its prefect (late 
of cultivation, iv. 230. Number of inhabitants, ib. 

John, St. in the gulf of St. Lawrence, deferibed, v. 175. Is fettled 
by the French, 176. • The inhabitants excluded frofn the cod fifli- 
cry, ib. Its date under BritHh government, 291. 

Iron, a comparifon of the qualities of that produced in different parts 
of the world, v. 231 

Iroquois, origin of the war between them and the Algonquins, v. 136. 
-Extent of their country, 137. Arc aflifted by the Dutch, 138. 
Arc deflroyed, ib. 

Jflanda, the government and manners of the inhabitants of, formed 
later than thofe of continental nations, i. 272. An inquiry in- 
to their formation, il. 13. iii. 367. Subterranean evidences of the 
revolutions of land and fca, 368. 

Ifle of France, to the caft of Madagafcar, fettled by the French, ii. 
84. Defeription of the ifland, and remarks on its importance to 
the French, 137, Their affairs there ill conducted, J38. Is now 
under the government, and its ftourifhing flute in eonfequence, 139. 
Spices, introduced there from the Molucca iflands, 140. May 
be made the bulwark of all the Indian pofleflions of the French, 
141. Its defence ncglctfled, ib. Proper mode of fortifying it, 142. 
ni'his iflaad and Pondicherry capable of affording each other fccu- 
rity. 145. 

Itoly, trade early cultivated In the republics of, i. 1 3. Surpafled all 
other ftates of Europe in the fifteenth century, 15. 

Juan Fernandez, defeription of that ifland, ii. 216. Motives that in- 
duced the Spaniards to fettle a colony there, ib. 

Jacutan, the peninfula of, and its inhabitants, ii. 4ZI. 

Juflieu, M. jofeph dc, the botanift, his improvements of natural 
knowledge and manufatSfures, iii. 80. 

Karital, in Tanjore, revolutions of, ii. 132. Defeription of the 
country and inhabitants, with the trade carried on by the French, 
133 - 

Klngflon, in Jamaica, rife of that town, v. 50. Ineffcdfual mea.. 
fures taken to render it the metropolis, ib. 

Kouli Khan, drives the Afghans out of Perfia, i. 317. Scheme form- 
ed by him for the cxtcufion of this empire, 324. Makes an 
cafy conqueft of the Indoflan empire, ii. 99. Amazing wealth 
feized by him in his Indian expedition, 281. 

J.abour fevere, not favourable to long life, v. 1x3. 

J-adrone Iflands. See Marianne Iflands. 

Lally, General, his charatiler, ii. 119. His abfurd condudf at the 
fiegeof Pondicherry, no. Is condemned to death, ib. Reflec- 
tions on his profecution, in, 

i.ama, a Peruvian animal, iii. 103. Its qualities, ib. Diffcrcni 
fpccies of, loj. Their, flcfli, flcin, and fleece, iq6. v 
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Lama, Great, of Tartary, fabulous notions of hU immortality, ii. 
a 1 7. I Religion of, ib. a 18. 

Lancafter, Captain, commands the firft fleet fenC out by the Engli^i 
Eaft- India company, i. 279* 

Lanci, an ^nejuiry whether its vegetable powers can be exhauftedby 
cultiisation, v. 77. 

Languages, univerfality of the Latin, throughout the ancient Romani 
empire, vi. 343. CharaAer of the modern Italian, French, and 
Englifh, ib. The Spanifli and German, 344. rjue refinement of 
languages keeps pace with that of all other arts, ib. 

La Salle, engages the court of France to patronize his attempts at 
difeovery down the MilTiflippi, v. 178. Diicovers the mouth of 
the river, ib. Undertakes to fail to the mouth of the Milfiflippi 
by fea, and mifles it, 179. His death, ib. 

Lauragais, Count, hU fuccefsful attempt to manufadlurc porcelain, 
ii. 256. . 

Lawrence, St. river in Canada, might fupport a cod fiflicry, v. 234. 
The navigation of that river deftribed, 235. 

Law, account of his fcheme for reforming the finances of i’rance, 

ii. 68. Confufion upon his difappearing, 73. Account of his 
famous Mifliflippi fcheme, v. i8i. Deludes the French by re- 
ports of rich mines in Loulfiana, 184. 

Laws made in oppofition to nature will not be obferved, vi. 44. 
The origin of, 140. Of nature and of politics, the contrail be- 
tween. 141. Advantages refulting from the divifion of Icgifla- 
tive power in the Britifh government, 168. 

Leales for years or lives, of land, origin of, iv. too. 

Legiflation, the true principles it ought to be founded o.i, vi. 37. 
The principles of, 204. Diftinguifhed from policy, 208. 

Legiflator, contrail between the luccefs of his labours on a new flate, 
and on an ancient corrupt Hate, iv. 12, 13* 

Lehmann, his theory of the formatibn of mountains, iii. 84. 

Leibnitz, his character, vi. 351. 

Le Maire, Ifaac, difeovers the llrait to which his name is given, i. 
224 

Leon, Ponce de, attempts the conqucll of Porto Rico, iv. 149. Rs- 
ducci the inhabitants to flavery, 153. Difeovers Florida, v. 104, 
105. 

Lepanto, the battle of, the moll celebrated naval engagement In 
modern times, vi. 235. 

Leprofy, a difordcr peculiarly prevalent at Carthagena in America, 

iii. 45. 

Le Rat, a Huron chief, his artifice to continue the war between the 
French and the Iroquois, v. X44, 145. 

Lewis XI, was properly the firll monarch of France, vi. 180, 

Lewis XIV, of ITancc, remarks on his political adininillr ition, 51, 
64. Inflancc of his pecuniary dillreircs, ^b. Ilia attempts to 
cflublifh .i maritime force, iii. 423. His charader compared with 
that of the emperor Charles V, vi. 212. 

LianeSj the plant that funiiflics the poii'on in which the South 'A- 

S 3 
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meticsitu dip their arrow*, W. 150. How the poifon is preyed, 
and it* effefts, ib. ' 

Liberty, a comparative vieW of the tendency o^ the Romifh and 
Mohammedan religion to deprefs it, i. 86. Three kinds of, dif- 
tinguiihed, iv. lor. Compared with llavery, loa. »'Thtf right 
aifamed by man over man inquired into, 103. 

Lima, when built, and its fituation and foil deferibed, iii. 121, 122. 
Is deftroyed by an earthquake, 123. Its fpeedy and judicious rc- 
lloration, 124. Conftni< 5 lion of the new houfes, ib. The ftreet* 
regular, and well fupplied with water, 115. Superftition of the 
inhabitants, ib. Their manner*, 131. Manners of the women, 
126. 

Literature, charader of the principal Italian writers at the revival 
of, vi. 340. Pcrfecution deftrudive to knowledge, 346. Im- 
portance of, to mankind, 354. 

Loando, St. Paul de, capital of the Portuguefe fettlements in Afri- 
ca, account of, iv. 67. 

Loango, on the coaft of Africa, account of the trade carried on 
there, iv. 65. 

Loans, public, the ruinous tendency of, vi. 332. 

Locke, Mr. remarks on his conftitutions for the govemmeut of Ca- 
rolina, V. 393. His charader, vi. 351. 

Logwood, defeription of the tree that produces it, ii. 422. Hiftory 
of the trade in, 423. The liberty of cutting it in the gulf of 
Honduras fecured to the Englilh, 424. 

Lolonois, a buccaneer, his hiftory, iii. 404. 

Lombards, the firft who formed trading communities in Europe, i, 
13. I'heir charader, as the financiers of Europe, during the in- 
fancy of commerce, ii. 61. 

J.ondon, a charader of that metropolis and of its inhabitants, v. 9^. 

I.ong ifland, on the coaft of N^w York, deferibed, v. 344. 

l>onk, Henry, the Dutch admiral, reduces the province of Fernam- 
bucca in Brazil, iii. 274. 

Love, the different impulfes of that paffion in the different ftage* 
of human fociety, iii. 64. 

Loui.s, St. the port of, at Maragnan in Brazil, deferibed, iii. 312. 

Louifbtlrg, on the ifland of Cape Breton, the harbour, town, at d 
fortifications, deferibed, v. 170. Captures of, by the Eiiglifli, 

237,24^- 

Louifiana, difeovery of that country, and an account of the flrft at- 
fempts of the French to fettle in it, v. 177. An exclufive grant 
of the trade of, obtained by Crofat, 181. Which is transferred 
to the famous Law, and his company, ib. The credit of the 
country injured by the failure of Law’s fchemes, 185. Deferip- 
tion of Louifiana, 187. Its healthful climate and fertility, ib. 
The river Milfiflippi and its tiavigation, 188. Condud of the 
Englifli and Spanifh in the colonies adjoining, 190. Account of 
the native Indians, 191. Confpiracy of the Natchez to extermi- 
nate the French, and its difeovery, 193. War with the Chickc- 
faw*, 195, Defeription of New Orleans, 196. Metljod of fecu- 
ring and cultivating Lower Louifiana, 197. Upper Louifiana 
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ruined by bad government, 198. Account of the Illinois coun- 
try, 15b. Exports of, aoi. The proteftants driven from France 
refufed admiflion in Louifiana, 206. Inconfidcrate mode of 
.granting lands there, 207. The culture of tobacco ncgleAcd af- 
ter pie difgrace of Law, 2oS« Confcquences that would have fol- 
lowed^ the growth of tobacco, 209. Is ceded to the Spaniards, 
210. Examination into the right of France to make this tranf- 
fer, 21 1, llie people forbid by the court of Spain to continue 
their ufual trading connexions, 213. Pofleflion taken by Spain, 
214. 

Louvois, the French niinifter, his charaXer, v. 203. 

Low Countries, comparifon between the prefent and former cir- 
cumdances of, ii. 169. Hiflory of the Oflend Ead- India compa- 
ny, 170. 

Lubec, enjoys all the trade of Sweden till excluded by Gudavus Va- - 
fa, ii. 175* 

I^rucaya iilands. See Bahama idands. 

Lucia, St. the Englidi fettlement there deftroyed by the Caribs, iv. 
272. A fettlement attempted there by the French, 274. ^ fi- 

nally fecured to them, ib. Review of the meafurcs taken by the 
French to cultivate this ifland, 275. Account of the foil and cli- 
mate, 277. Prefent produce and trade, ib. Caufes that have 
retarded its improvement, 279. Defeription of Carenage har- 
bour, 280. Its advantages and difadvantages dated, 281. 

X.uconia. See IVlanilla. 

Lunenburg, a colony of Germans, formed in Nova Scotia, v. 38. 

Luques, Fernando dc, a pried, aflbeiates with Pizarro and Almagro 
in their fcheme upon Peru, iii. 9. 

Luxury, the advantages and difadvantages of, philofophically con- 
fidercd, ii. 274. The limits of mere necefiarics difficult to afccr- 
tain, 376. 

Macao, an ifland In the harbour of Canton, granted to the Portu- 
guefe, i. 136. 'I'he prefent date of trade there, 153, ii. 269, 

Mace, the produXion ot that fpice deferibed, i. 181. 

Madagafcar, ill conduXed attempt of the French to fettle on that 
ifland, ii. 8. Its fituation and dimenfions, II. The coafls of, 
why unwholefome, ib. ProduXions of the interior parts, 12. 
The inhabitants, ib. The Qyimofie, 13. Rude date of focicty 
among the natives, 14. Peculiarity of their manners and cus- 
toms, 15, Arrival of French fhips to form fcttlcments, 16 Syf- - 
tern of civilization to the ifland, 18. Situation for colonies, 19. 
No harbour, ib. Bay of i’anteave capable of improvement, ib. 
Ruin of the French adventurers, 'O. Arc exhorted to lutuie 
trials, 21. Attempt of Martin to cdablifh a French colony, 53. 

Madeira, the ifland of, difeovered by the Portiigucfe, i, 23. Ii 
peopled and cultivated, 26. Evidences of an ancient volcano, ib. 
'J'hc vintages there, 27. Political date of the colony, ib. 

Madras, difadvantageous fituation of ibat tov/n, i. 351, Its inhabit- 
ants and territory, ib 

Magellan, drait of, difeovered, and account of the neighbouring in- 
habitantf, iii. 133. Extent of the d’-ait, 734. A colony at- 

i 6 



tcT^ptcd by the Spaniards, ib. DIfufed by navigators doubjlng 
C^pe Horn, 155. But is preferable at proper feafons, I51. 

Maguey, a Mexican plant, the ufes to which it is applicable, iL 367. 

Man^, the French acquire an cxclufive right to the pepper trade 
there, ih 127. Defcription of the fettlement, ia8» JTra^ that 
might be carried on, ib. 

Mohammed, his religion the moft unfavourable to the liberties of 
mankind, i. 86. 

Ma^lly of the people, a phrafe firft uM by the Englifh, and fuffi- 
cient to confccrate their language, vi. 344. 

Maize, deferiptiory of that plant, vi 13. Indian method of culti- 
vating and preparing it for food,, 14. Is encouraged in the Bri- 
tifh colonies, ib. 

Malabar, coaft of, general account of its productions, i. 92. The 
Portuguefc fettlcrs there lupplanted by the Dutch, 207. Ihe 
trade carried on by the Dutch, ib. Extent of the coftntry known 
under that name, 325. Account of the kingdom of Travancor, 
327. 1 he Englifh factory at Anjengo, 328. I'he kingdom of 

Cochin, 332. Of Calicut, 333. Exports of Malabar, 334. The 
Marratta nation, 340. Prefent ftate of the French on that coaft 

ii. 127. 

Malacca, defcription of, i. 93. The moft confidcrablc market in 
India at the arrival of the Portuguefe, 94. The capital city of, 
reduced by Albuquerque, 95. Charadcr of the Malays, ib. 
,How the Dutch eftabliftied themfelves there, 198. The chief 
trade now in the hands of the Englifh, 199. ^ 

Maldivia iflands deferibed, i. 326. The exports of, ib. 

Mallouet, M. his fuccefsful attempts for the improvement of French » 
Guiana, iv. 263. 

Mammelucs, cflablifh themfelves in Egypt during the crufadcs, i. 
5 p. Conftitute the real force of Egypt, iv. 7. 

Man, whether happier in a favage ftatc than- in civilized fociety, v* 
267. Evidences of his being formed and deftiued for aflociation, 
vi. 138. Traced through the fcveral revolutions of fociety, 142. 
HU character determined by the mod© of government he lies 
under, 208. Better for him to be enervated by fedentary em- 
ployments, than to endure the hardftups of warfare, 252. Hit 
innate animofjty to his fellow-creatures, 265. His character in- 
jurloufly treated by detradors, 267. His obligations fepafated 
from locicty inconceivable, 359. His duty defined, 360. Lives 
under three codes, 362. . 

Mancheneel) the tree with the juice of which the Caribs poifoiv 
their arrows, iv. 151. bait, a fpccific againft this poifon, 152.^ 

Manco Capac, the founder of the Peruvian empire, his inftitutions^ 

iii. 17. 

Mandarin, the nature of this rank in China, i, 113. AU officers of 
ftate ckCled from them, 114. 

Mangroves, how produced in Guiana, iv, 198. 

Manicheifm, the. origin of, vi. 131.. 

Manilla, the caplul of the Philippine iilands, ii« ^ 0 ^* OoYCxnineQt 
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Account of the annual galleon that fails to Acapulco, 

397* I 

Manioc, a plft introduced into the Caribbee iflands from Africa, 

* iv. 1 1 9. Cultivation and preparation for food, ib. 

Manivsrs, ^e depravity of, completed by gallantry, vi. 

Manta fisfh, dangers to the pearl divers from, at Panama, iii. 

Manufadurcs, the nature -of thofc carried on in every country de- 
termined by the climate, vi. ^87. Other advantages ncccffary to 
their fuccefs, 288. How affeded by forms of government, x89. 
Inquiry into the proper fituations for, ib. 

Maragnan, in Brazil, defcription of that government, iil. 312. 

Marattas, charader of, i. 340. ii. 105. How expofed to difagrec- 
ments with the Englilh, i. 346. In what light confidered by Eu- 
Tope«L08, ii. 290. 

Margaretta, account of, iv. 148. Reafons why the Spaniards re- 
tain, it, ib. Charader of the prefent inhabitants, ib. Method 
of curiag beef, 149. 

Marianne Iflands, ii. 399. Inhabitants and produce, ib. The na- 
tives formerly unacquainted with fire, 400. I he women re- 
ported to have enjoyed a fuperiority over the . men, 401. The 
truth of this fad queftioned, ib. Conftrudion of their canoes, 
402. Were difeovered by Magellan, and till lately negleded, 
4®3. Defcription of Guam, 404. 

Marigalante, account of, iv. 309. 

Marina, the Indian concubine of Cortez, her hiftory, it. 331. Servos 
as an interpreter and advifer, 332. 

Marine fociety, cftablilhment of, at London, iii. 442. 

Marfeilles, company there for managing the trade with Algiers, iv, 
21. 

Martha, St. in America, hiftory of, 48. The inhabitants ignorant 
and fuperftitious, 49 

Martin of Canada, deicribed, v. 149. 

Martin, St. ifland of, iv. 191. Settled by the Dutch and French, 
I91, Prefent ftatc of, and produce, 193. 

Martinico. Taken from the French by the Englifh, iii. 428. Def- 
cribed, iv. 452. Is firft fettled by Frenchmen from St. Chrifto- 
phers, 283. Their Conreft with the Caribs, ib* The Caribs cx- 
termined, 284. Firft labours of the French inhabitants, ib. How 
coffsc was introduced into the ifland, 285. Its natural advantag- 
es. ib. Its prefent profperity, 286. Commerce carried on there, 
287. Harbour of Fort Royal, 289. Town of St. Peters, ib, 
I'rade carried on there, 290. Value of its exports, 296. In- 
quiry whether the ifland is improveablc, 297. Its ftrength, 300. 

Maryland is fettled by Lord Baliiinore, v. 373. The country def- 
cribed, 376. Prefent number of inhabitants, ib. Tobacco the 
principal article of cultivation, ib. St. Mary, Amfapolis, and 
Baltimore, the only towns, 380. Abounds With iron miUes, 381. 
Manufa<^ures lately introduced there, ib. Export of tobacco, 391. 

Mafearenhas, an ifland to the eaft of Madagafcar, fettled by French 
adventurers, ii. 83. The name changed to Boorbom, ib. 

Mafeato, iD*the Perflan gulf, the trade of, transferred to Ormus 
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by Albuquerque, i. The commerce of, revived by the Bn^- 

• t' 

MaiTachufets bay, the charter of that colony, ho^af^jUten away ajad 
altered, v. 331. Prtfent number of inhabitants, 33 z. Dcfcrlp- 
tion of the city of Bofton, 335. The harbour, 336. , r 

Mafulipatan, account of the trade carried on there by tht Engliih, 
i. 334. By the French, ii. 13a. 

Mataram,on tb^ iBand of Java, how the Dutch acquired the fuperior* 
iiy, i. 326. View of their trade, aa?. 

Maurice, Prince, is commiflioned by Holland to conquer Brazil, iii. 
274. Reduces the whole coaft, 175. Is recalled, 282. 

Mauritius ifland of, fettled by the French, ii. 84. 

Mecca, meafures taken by Mahomet to improve the ancient regard 
by the Arabs to that city, i. 315. Advantages derived from the 
pilgrimages to it, ib. 

MeletiT.s amount of the exportation of, from the French American 
fcttlements, iv. 393. Ihe trade of, facrificcd to that of brandy, 
394- 

MtTchant, the chararfter of, in no cftimatlon among the Romans, i. 
I r. Charadcr of, with his ohjcAs of attention, vi. 25 3. Moral 
inflru^ions to merchants, 23 7. 

Mercury. See Quichfilver. 

Meftecs, the race of, in South America, how produced, Hi. 154. 
Their rank, 182. 

Metals, natural hiflory of, ii. 385. Where produced, and the indi- 
cations 01,386, Labour and danger of procuring them, 387, 
How feparated from the ore, ib. 

Metempfyehofis, influence of that dodlrine upon the laws of In- 
doflar, i. 47. Mythological account of, 60. Origin of the no- 
tion, ib. 

Mex'co, expedition of Cortez to, ii. 330. Supinenefs of the em- 
peror Montezuma, 332. Afped ot the country, 333. Religion 
and fupciftition of tho Mexicans, 339. Death of the emperor, 
342. Laws of the empire, 344. 1 lie country reduced by the 

Spaniards 345. City of M x«co dcfcribcd, 346. Is taken by 
the Spaniards, 348. Great exaggeration in the Spanifh accounes 
of Mexico, 349. On the native governmem of, 350. AgricuL 
35^- Manners and cuftoms of the natives, 333. Their 
houfe®, ib. LqW ftate of arts and fcience®, 350, Their origin, 
355. Population, 336. Extent of the empire, 357. Regula- 
tions by the Spaniard*, on fubjc<fting the country, 338. Hiflory 
of Mexico as a fpanifb province, 359. Thirty-eight burnt 

at an auto ds fc, on the lofs of a fket, 365. Rcfledlons on this 
adl, ib. Commotions in New Mexico, ib. Other IdiOurbancei, 
368. State and produce of, 3,72. O.her exploits of, 384. Pro- 
duce of tbc niiuct, 388. ManuLi^utis, 389.- Caufes why this 
province is not more flourifhinp, 390, Am. zing diminution of 
the natives, 391. Defeription of the capita', as rebuilt by Corttz, 
3.92. Luxury of the Citizen-, 393. 1 he city relieved from tte 

can/ers of flood*, 394. Conntdtions between this country and 
the Philippioc*, 396. Military force maintained ))y .Spair, 398, 
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of.Mexico, ii. 444* Of Perr, in*. 108. Regulations for 
working them) zoo. Dc(lru(flion uf lives in, 219. Amount of 
the gold antj filvcr font to Spain, a3i. Attention to fimplifyiug 
th^ operation of working the mines ^33* Gold mines in Brazil 
3a7.* Hoav worked, ih. Produce of;, 329. Diamond mines, 331. 

Mini{lers\)f (late, how formed in general, vi. 218. Their ufual 
conduct, ih. Dialogue between the author and a minifler, 325. 
Their duty, 314. Charaders improper for fovereigns to employ, 
316. 

Miquelon, number of French inhabitants on the two iflands of, v. 
308. 

Miracles, ancient, the complexion of, illuErated by a recent occur- 
rence, iii. 284. 

Misfortunes, the fource of religion, v?. 130. 

Mifliflippi, river, difeovered by the French, v. 177. Is navigated 
by La Salle, 178. And by YbcrvlHe, 180. Account of the fa- 
mous Law’s fchcmc, 182. This river dderibed, .188. Its navi- 
gation, 189. Its entrance, ib. 

Mobile, Fort, in Weft Florida, its fituation and ufe, v. 196. 

Mocha, in Arabia, account of the trade carried on there, i. 310. 

Moguls, manners of, ii. 32. The empire of, founded by Babar, 103. 

Molucca iflands, i. 96. Inhabitants and produdions, 97. Difeover- 
ed by the Chinefc, 99. Vifited by the Dutch, 165. Who ex- 
clude the Porruguelc, 178. Eafy for any European ftatc to de- 
prive the Dutch of them, 260. 

Monaftic fociety, a review of, v. 155. Origin of, v?. 298. 

Monks, refledions on, in Spanifli America, ii. 418. 

Monopofies, unjuft and pernicious, vi. 260. 

Monfoons, dry aud rainy, i. 33. 

Montbar, a buccaneer, his hiftory, it'. 402. 

Monte Chrifto, in the iftand of St. Domingo, accimnt of its trade, 
iv. 162. 

Montezuma, emperor of Mexico, his negligence on the arrival ©f 
the Spaniards, ii. 332. His characler, 335. Temporizes with 
Corttz, 338. Isfeized and confined by Cortez, 339. His death, 34-2. 

Montreal, the ifland atjd town of, in Canada, delciibed, v, 21 9. 

Monrferrat, the ifland of, difeovered by Columbus, and fettled by 
the Etiglifti, V, 23. Population and produdiow, ib. 

Moors were (he firft who failed over the Atlantic ocean, i. 23, 

Morality, the difference of, in favage and civilized fociety, iib 

The bulwark of laws, vi. 355. its principles univcrfal, 356. Is 
the bafts on which all fyfteins of religion are founded, 357. Was 
feparated from religion by Socrates, ib. I'he two tribunals by 
which human adions are judged, ib. 1 he obligations of man 
feparated from fociety, inconceivable, 359. Its principles uni- 
form, but trheir application varidh?, according todocal circuni- 
ftanccs, 360. 

Mt)rgan, an Eiighfli fr'eebdotef of Jamaica, takes Porto-Bello; iii. 
406. Takes St. Catharine V, ib Takes Panima, 407. Carries 

away fpoii^clandcftircfy from hif. aftfociates in Jamaica, 408. 

More caftle, at Havannah, ftrtngih of its Lrtificati'ons, iv. 177. 
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Morocco, Itfi government %nd force, iv. a 4* Annual caravan to Vp« 
per Guinea, for gold, ib. Foreign trade of, 17.'’ f 

Mozambique made the itaple of the Portuguefe trade with Africa, 
i. 142. 

Mountains, inquiry into the origin of, iii. 81. liehn^ann'i theory 
of, 84, ... 

Mulattocs in Spanifli America, who, iii. 187. 

Mufic, on what occafton introduced into chridian churches, i. ir. 

Mufk, the hldory of, and the arts by which it is adulterated, i. 366. 

Mulk-rajt of Canada, deferibed, v. 149. 

Mythology of the Bramins of India, i. 39, 60. 

Nabobs in Indodan, their dignity and authority, \l* 94. To be dated 
from the conqueds of Kouli Khan, 99. 

Narvaez, fent by Velafquez to fupcrcede Cortez in his Mexican ex- 
peditions is defeated and taken prifoner, ii. 339. 

Natchez, an IndiaiT tribe in Louifiana, v. 191. The country on 
which they arc fettled, 192. Are, by ill treatment from the 
French, induced to form a confpiracy to exterminate them, J93. 
The plot difeovered, 194. 

National didintfHons, the ufe of, in the rude dages of human fociety, 

i. 211. 

National fpirit, how formed, iii. 251. Jealoufy, its deftrutdive ope- 
rations, W. i8j. 

. Nations, the phiiofophical dudy of, intereding, ii. 173. 

Nature, why none of the produdions of, arc pcrfcdl, vi. 335. 

Navigation, the fird attempts of, in Europe, L 19. Confined na- 
ture of, before the invention of the compafs, Review of the mili- 
tary application of, vi. 234. 

Navigatiun ad, Englilh, motives to the edablilhing of, V..13. 

Navy, military, mud have a trading one for its bafis, ii. 235. Re- 
marks on that of France, tv. 409. 

Neckar, Madame, account of the hofpital efiablifbed by her, iv. 171, 

Negapatam, on the coaft of Coromandel, Dutch fadory there, i. 
206. 

Negroes, great importation of, into Spanifli America, iii. 183. Re- 
fledions on the flave trade, 187. Inquiry into the caufc of their 
black colour, iv. 32. See Slave trade, 

Nevis, fcttlcmcnc of that ifland, and its defeription, v. 24. Inhabit- 
ants, their charadcr, ib. Its difaders, and prefent d ;te, 25, 

New England, its fird difeovery, v. 253. Is fettled by Englifh re- 
fugees, 32a The fird colony fettled by puritans, and the four 
provinces of, formed, 341. Form of government edabliflied, ib. 
Ptrfons perfccutcd for* religious tenets, 322. Ordinance aga nd 
wearing long hair, 323, Perfecution of the quakers, 324. Is 
thrown into confufion by religious difputations, 325. Numbers 
of peifuns put to death for witchcraft, 326. Rtfledions on (hefe 
epidemical dijorders of the human mind, 327. Rage of the in- 
habitants againd ii.oculation for the fmall-pox, ib. Inoculation 
prohibited, 328. Boundaries of the colony, 329, Regulations 
■under which fettlemcnts arc cxtcndcd„ib. On the climate, 330. 
The four provinces of, how conceded^ ib. Alterations in the 
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«Tikr4^r '(^f Maffachofcts bay, 331. Prcfent number of ihhiBit- 
ant«, 332. ^Soil, ib. Manufaifturcs, ib. Fiflierics, 333. Ex- 
ports, 335. Defcription of Bofton, ib. 

Kewfoundland, a cod fifhcry firft carried on there by tke French, v . 
lOp.* Its iiuiation, 293. Its difeovery, and hiftory of Englilh 
and Frdhch tranfadfrons there, ib. Harbour of St. Johns, 194. 
French town formed on the bay of Placentia, 195. A parallel 
between this and other American fcttlemcnts, ib. The ifland Ib- 
cured to the Englilh by the peace of Utrecht, 296. Defcription 
of the cod filh, 297. Account of the great bank on which they 
are found, ib. The C9d filhery there, 298. Difputes between 
the Englilh and the French, 305. Rife of the Englilh, and decay 
of the French, filheries, 309. 

Hew jerfey, fettled by Swedes, conquered by the Dutch, and, laftly, 
furrendered to^lhe Englilh, v. 346. The two provinces of, united 
Tinder one government, 347. ' Number of inhabitants, 348. Re- 
marks on its hiHorical obfeurity, ib. Its dependent circumftances, 
349. Means propofed for advancing its profperity, ib. 

Hew Orleans, its fituation, fettlcment, and defcription, v. 196. 

Hew World, great changes produced by the difeovery of, i. i. 

Hew York, its boundaries, v. 337. Is fettled by the Dutch, ib. Is 
ieized and ceded to the Englilh, 339, The government of, regu- 
lated, ib. The Romilh religion favoured, under the inBuence of 
the duke of York, 341. Frame of government eftablilhcd after 
the revolution in England, ib. Is haralTed by wars againll the 
French in Canada, 342. Fort Ofwego built, 343. Its divifion 
into counties, and the navigation of Hudfon's river, deferibed, 
344. Long illand, ib. Number of inhabitants, ib. *rhe cjty 
of New York, 34^* Former and prefent manners of the inhabit- 
ants contrafted, ib. 

Newton, Sir Ifaac, his chara( 5 lcr, vi. 33. 

Niagara, Fort, its fituation defenbed, v. 22:. 

Nicaragua, province of, fubje< 5 l to floods and drought, ii. 4 15. 

Niger, account of the Africans on its banks, iv. 48. Sec Senegal. 

Nile, defcription of that river, iv. 4. 

Nobility, an analyfls of, iv. 411. An odious diftindfion, when not 
obtained by fcrvices of utility to the Hate, vi. 278. 

Nopal, the (hrub on which the cochineal animal breeds, deferibed, 
ii. 381. How cultivated for the fake of cochineal, ib. 

Normans, ancient, their charadler, i. lo. Were the firft who car- 
ried on any intercourfe with Africa, 28. 

Northern nations, how their couquefts over the Roman empire were 
facilitated, i. 8. 

North-weft palTage to the Eaft-Indies, examination of the arguments 
in favour of, v. 281. Should be fought for toward Welcome bay, 
281. Its exiftence to be determinfid by Camain Cook, 285. 

Norway, colonies fent from, to the Orcadet, Fero, and Iceland, iv. 
222. The navigators of, probably reached the northern extremi- 
ties of America long before Columbus, ib. See Denmark* 

Nova Scotia, ^s fituation, v. 310. ‘icttlement of, by the French, ib* 
Is ceded to England, 313. Annapolis built, ib. Manners of the 
Frciich ^inhabitants, 314 Diftribution of lands to Englilh dif* 
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banded foidieri, 316. Fate of the French ncntrals, ,3 1 7. Lu- 
nenburg fettled by Germans, 318. bhipping an^ 319. 

Advantages derived by, from the American war, ib. 

Nunnez Vela, Blafco, fent viceroy to I’cm, to reform the govern, 
ment, iii. 34. His charadcr, and rafh meafures, 3/. Is ban lib. 
cd by the Spaniards in power there, 36. I»recallcd| but killed ia 
thc civil commotions, 37. 

Nutmegs, firft difcovercd in the Molucca iflands by the Chinefc,i. 9;. 
The tree and fruit, 187. 

Oaths, rcfledlioQs on the frequent impofitton of in civil fociety, i 239. 

Oaxaca, a province of Mexico^ peculiar for the produ^^ion of co- 
chincalj if. 383. The town of that name deferibed, ib. 

Ocean, its ufe in prefcrving an cqiiipoife over the earth, v. adi* 

Oglethorpe, General, conducts the firft colony fent to Georgia, v. 4C&. 

Ohio, rivi r, difcovery of, by the French, its defeription, v. 241. 
Forts built along the river, to confine the £ngliih, who defiruy 
them, ib. 

Oil, its property of calming the agitations of the fea, V. 298. 'Ve- 
getable oil more effedloal than animal oil for this purpcle, 299* 

Olives, the cultivation of, recommended (o the Portugu^fe, iii. 351. 

Omrahs, of the Indoftan empire, foundation of that dignity, ii. 931 

‘ Fluduating nature of their authority, 95. 

Opium, how prepared in the Hail from white poppies, i. 369. Is 
chiefly produced in the province of Bahar, 370. Is highly prized 
for its intoxicating powers, ib. 

Opoffum of Canada deferibed, v. 149. 

Orellana, Pizarro’s lieutenant, fails up the river Amazons in Sonth 
America, iii, 286. His voyage excited more curi fity than it 
produced information, 289. 

Orixa, a province bordering on the province of Coromandel, includ- 
ed under it in defeription, i. 346. Is fuppofed to be coveted by 
the Erglifli Eaft-India company, 355. 

Orleans, duke of, regent of France, his adminiftration in the finances, 
ii. 65. His charadcf, 71. 

Orleans, New. See New Orleans, 

Urmus, defeription of, and manners of the inhabitants, i. 87. !• 

reduced by Albuquerque, 89. The P<'rtuguefc expelled by bchah 
Abbas, with the afliftance of the Englifh, 287. 

Oroonoko, irs courfe, &c. iii 62. Original native Indians border- 
ing on it, 63. 'J'yrannical treatment of their women, 66. Re- 
moiiflranc^ « f an Ii dian woman repro ached with the murder of 
her female infant, 67. Spaiiiih fettlcmcnts on the banks of this 
river, 68. 

Orry, luj erintcndant of the French finances, his charadler, ii. 8l. 

Oflend, confiderations which led to the formation of an Auflrian 
Eaft-fndia company there, ii. 170. Its fuccclTul beginnings, ib. 
Is oppofcd by the Dutch and Enghfh, 172. Is facriSced to the 
|>olitical interofts of the court of Vienna, 173. 

Ofwego, Fort, built to interrupt the iur trade of the French in Ca- 
nada, V. 342. •- 

Otter,^ a defeription of that animal, v. 14 S. 
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©ttbtntn, tiif fbUnder of the Tiirkifli empire, yh 144, 

Ounce, pSit of Canada, defcribed, v. 149. 

Oacnftiern, Chancellor, his opinion of ftatefmcn, vi. 217. 

Pachft o\f Egypt, his pfecarious authority, ivi 7. 

Pacosi a P^ruvianr beaft of burthen, defcribed, iii. 104. 

Paganifm, caufes of its giving way to the chriltian religion, vi. T35. 

Pagnalolfe, commandant of New Mexico* takes refuge in England 
from the perfeculion of the monks, ii. 3^5. 

Pagodas, Indian, general charai^er of, i. (^5. 

Palm wine, from what, and how prepared, in Mexico, ii. 3(^7* 

Palmyra, ancient opulence, and deftru<flion of that city, i. 78. 

Panama, the town of, founded by Pedrarias, iii. 8. Is deftroyed by 
pirates, 129. Its jurifdidlion and pearl fiihery, ib. Defcrlptlon 
ot the prefent town, 130. Thb id hm\i$ ought to be cut through, 
to open a communication with the South fea, 247. 

Paper, Chinefej' an account of, ii. 2O4. Their hanging paper, ib. 

Pap>€f currency, the inconveniei cies (;cra(ioned by, in the Britifh 
American colonies, vi. 41. That of the congrefs not cordi'.i'ly re- 
ceived, led. t ' 

Para, in Braxil, hidorical defcrlptlon of that government, iii. 309. 

Paraguay, its boundaries, iii. 1J2. Account of the river from which 
the countty derives its name, ib. Manners of the natives, 153. 
Difeovery of, by the Spaniards, ib. Three large provinces formed 
in this didridl by the jefuits, 157, Produce of the country, ib. 
Inhabitants, ib. Account of the herb of Paraguay, ido. Great 
trade with mules and other cattle, i6z. The trade and comrao- 
nication with Baenos Ayres, 163. Wild bulls killed for the hides, 
164. Revenue from, to Spain, 165. Principles on which the je- 
fuits founded their miflion there, 166. Why population has not 
fucceeded here, 169. Incurfions of the Portuguefe, 173. The 
fmall^pox, 174. I'he climate, ib. The miflion of, taken from, 
the jeluits, T73. 

Paraguay, the herb defcribed, iii. ido.' Its ufes in South America, 162. 

Paraiba, in Brazil, fome account of that didricl, iii. 3T3. 

Paramabiio, the chief town of Surinam, defcribed, iv. zoj. 

Paik, Colonel, governor of Antigua, h;s maUaclaiinidiation and death, 

V. ; 2, 

Parfecs, their didinguifhing tenets, ii. 22. Their mam ers, 27. 

Patans, from the mountains of Caudahar over-run the Indoltan em- 
pire, ii. pi. Their prefent Ittuaiion and cliaradter, 204. 

Patna, mineral produciujns of this province, i. 375.' 

l^atrioiifrn chiefly to be foin d in fmail dates i. iw i. 

Paul, St. in Brazil, a town built by felons iranlpwriecl from Portugal, 
iii. 325. Their deprrda’.iuns over the countiy, 326. Submit to 
orderly government, ib. 

Pea, Angola, the plant defcribed, iv. 119. 

Peace, political, nowhere to be found, vi. 3 1 3 . 

Pearls, how produced, iv. 14:. Erroneous popular opinions relating 
to, 146. Difterent kinds of, and artificial ones, 147. 

Pearl fiihery on the coaft of Ceylon, account of, i. 2c2. Another on 
the ifland Bxliaren, 324. At Panama, dcleribed, iii. 129. That 
at Cubagua cxhuull^d, iv. J47. 



Pedrartas, isfent by tbe court T)f Spain to fuperccde Balbjoa at Darien* 
and puts him to death, iiu 8. Founds the/fetUement of Panama on 
the Southern ocean, ib« 

Pegu, a province on the bay of Bengal, fumiihes the American mer- 
jChants with precious ilones, i. ;^v9. . ^ " 

Penn, Admiral, his unfucceCsful attack upon St. Domiogo, iii. 495. 
Reduces Jamaica, 45<S. 

Penn, William, receives a territory in America from the Englifli go- 
vernment, indifeharge of debts o^ving to his father, v. 357. Catis 
it.Pennfylvknia, and fettles it with- quakers, ib, Purchafes the 
land of the Indians and conciliates their affedlioiis, 358. The lc-» 
giBative principles of his government, 359. 

Pennfylvania, this country granted by the Englilh government to 
William Penn, v, 357. Is iettlcd by perfecuted quakers, who con- 
ciliate the fiiendlhip of the Indians, ib* Equitable principles of 
government, 35S. Didributj^on of lands, 359. Rapid progrefs 
of the colony, 360. Its boundaries, 36X, Its climate, and di- 
vifion into counties, ib. The foil, ib. Its profperous cultivations, 
36a* Account of theJJumplers, and theif city Euphrates, ib. The 
harmony of all I'edls, 364. Number of inhabitants and ihcir manners, 
ib. Taxes, 365. Tbeit'tnarriages, 366. Their funerals, ib. Pro- 
duce, manufadlures, ib. Method of clearing land^ and eftabliflw 
ing plantations, 36S. Defeription of Philadelphia, 369, Unpro- 
vided for any kii^d of defence, 371. Inquiry whether the inhabit- 
ants ai'e therefore the lefs (ccure, 37a. 

Pepper, defeription of, i. 336. Its places of growth and culture, 337* 
The trade of, divided among the Englifli, Dutch, and Freuch, ib. 

Perfedkton, always followed by degeneracy, vi. 336. 

Perfection for religion, an obftacle to population, vi. 300. 

Peffia, review of the hneient hillury of, i, 285. Account of the vie* 
tories and government of Schah Abhas, i 85 . The Portuguefe 
driven from Ormus by the 'afliftance of the Englifh, 2S7. A trade 
fftabliflied at Gombroon by the Engliili, ib. The trade of, de- 
clines, under a fuccedion of weak princes, 316, Is conquered by 
the Afghans, ib. Who arc driven out by Kouli Khan, 318. . 

Pcrfia, Gulf of, account of the dillricks round, and the inhabitannts, 
i. 3^2. Account of the city of iMafcate and its trade, 32.3. 

Peru, Ifate of that empire when invaded by Pizarro, iii. ii. The 
inca Atabalipa feized by Pizarro, 13, He is bafely put to death, 
15. The country plundered by the Spaniards, ib. Remarks on 
the facility of this revolution, 16. This empire probably hrft 
founded by fliipwiccked navigators, ib. Manco Capac, and his 
inditutions, iS. Civil policy, 30. Dillribution of lands, 3 1 , 'The 
Itate of property there, 22. I'he Peruvians ignorant of the ufe of 
coin, while abounding in gold and filver, 23. No reafon to doubt 
the relations of the Spaniards concerning their hillory and civil 
inllitutions, 24. 1 he fame credit not due to the accounts of their 

magnificence, 25. Palaces and fortifications, 26. Aqocduifis, ib. 
Roads and bridges, 27, liid<^«’ical regifters, ib. Baths, aitidcial 
gardens, and fculpiure, 28. TheSpanilb accounts of thefe matters 
icduccd to probability, ib. Their peculiar art ip manuCad wring 
jcuppcr, 29. Nature of their tools, 30. Were ignojraot.of Ihc me- 
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thftnlcul uCes of ^ood, ib. Cunfulions that enfued by rapaciouf 
quarrels aqiOng, the Spaniards, ib. Maffacre of Pizarro and bis 
adherents, by Almagro the younger, 31. ' Review of the regula- 
tions tqade by the court of Spain for the goTernmcnt of this pro- 
Sfince, 33. t)cfpotic condudt of Gonzales Pizarro, 37. Arrival of 
the prielt Pedro de la Gafca, 38. End of Pizarro and his confident 
Carvajal, ib. Reftccflions on the conduct of the Spaniards there, 
3p. Extent of the empire, 41* Maladies to which the inhabitants 
are liable, ^8. The country peculiarly fubje^^ to earthquakes, 89, 
Singularities of climate in Upper Peru, 91. Rain feldom feen, pa. 
No fprings, and few rivers, in Lower Peru, ibt Evidences of a^ gr^st 
former population, 93. Peru worfe treated by its conquerors than 
Mexico, ib* Degeneracy of the natives under the hand of oppref- 
fion, 94. Introdu(fUon of Negroes to fupply the decreafe of native 
inhabitants, 95. Why more Spaniards there than in Mexico, ib. 
Prefent Rate of the country defcribed, ib. Defcription of Cutco, 
the ancient metropolis, 99. Animals peculiar to the country, 103. 
Manufatftares, T07. Mines; 108. Thofe of gold and filver, 113. 
Ancient Peruvian method of building, 12a. The dominion of 
naonkifli fuperllition over the inhabitants, 115. ’Chara< 5 Ver of the 
women, 177. Eftimate of the prefent trade of this province, 136. 
Defencelefs Rare of, 246. 

Peter 1 , czar of Ruflla, attempts to open a communication between 
Siberia and India, ii> aio. Amount of his revenue, 230, Pro- 
jedled feveral inland navigations. 231. His law for the jenfraru 
chilement of valTals, ib. Reforms his troops, 232. His meafures 
for making RulTia a maritime power, 234. Remarks on his cha- 
ra< 5 lcr and adminiftration, 236. ‘ 

Peter, St. in Newfoundland, and its French inhabitants, v. 36S. 

Petrarch, his charaCler, vi. 340. 

Philadelphia, defcribed, v. 369. The town-hoiife, 37% Public lib- 
rary, ib. College, ib, ^ays> 37^. Inhabitants, ib. Is unpro- 
vided with woiks of defence, ib. 

Philip ll, of Sj)ain, perfecutes his fubjeifls in the Low countries on 
account of religion, i. The republic of Holland cftabliflied> 

163. His political charadlcr, vi. 211. 

Philip III, 6f Spain, his political charadfer, vi. 2ii. 

Philippine iflands, their fituation, extent, &c. ii. 198. Produce and 
climate, 199. The inhabitants, ib. Miffionarics Cent from Spain,* 
101. Errors in their condudl, ib. Improved by Chinefe emi- 
grants, 2C2. Foundation and defcription of the city of Manilla, 
103. Spanifli government, 104. The Chinefe banifhrd, ao6. In- 
fefted by Malay pirates, ib. The management of thefe iflands, and 
their importance to Spain, 208. A trade fettled with America, 39<J. 
Annual galleon that pafl'es between Manilla and Acapulco, 397* 

Philofophers, apoftrophe to, in behalf of the liberties of mankind, i« 
^"7. Under no influence to depart from truth, li. 31 1. 

Philofophy, conclufions of, rerpc<hing religion, vi. 135. The cultiva- 
tion of, follows that of the fine arts, 347. Charadlcrs of the prin- 
cipal Grecian philofophers, ib. Remained hurried in the duft of 
thi closers, after the fubverfion of the Roman empire, 348, Ori- 
gin of the philofophy of the fchools, 349. Important confequences 
that rifol^d from the experiments of Friar Bacon, 351# i)ifcc^ 
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vrrics made by other experimental philofoph^rs^ ib The fiHl 
academy of natural philofophy-founded in Italy, 3^;. The method 
of analyfis taught, 35 3. Importance of pbilofophic ftudies, ib. 

Phoenicians owed their cbnfeqnence among ancieht’nationa to com- 
merce, i. 3. Extended their trade to Britain, ayi. Are the flrft 
. merchants on record, vi. 2 ^ 6 . 

pimento, or Jamaica pepper, defeription of the tree, r* 43. 

Pitch, how prepared froiti tar, vi. 400. 

Pitt, Mr. Engliih minifter, iii. 441. ,HU vigorous and fuccefsful ad- 
miniftration, 443. His refignation, 446. Plan of condutfl exa- 
rnined, 448. 

Pizarrd, Francis, his birth and charatfler, iii. 8. Forms the fcheme 
of conquering Peru, p. His firft voyage unfucCefsful, 10. Em- 
barks again, ib. Enters Peru, and makes his' courfe by rapine, H4 
His interview with Atabalipa, la. Takes Atabalipa prifoncr, I3. 
Puts him to death, 15. Plunders the country, ib. His difputes 
with Almagro, 30, Defeats and beheads him, 31. Perfecutes his 
followers, 32. Is alTaflinated by them in Lima, ib. 

Pizarro, Gonzales, ufurps the authority in Peru, and defeats the vice- 
roy Nunnez, iii. 37. His triumphant entfy into Lima, ib. Is de- 
feated and put to d^ath by Gafca, 38. 

Placentia, bay of, at Newfoundland, a French town built there, v. 
295. Opprefled by French governors, 296. 

Piatina, a metallic fubltance found in Peru, iii. I09. Hiftory of, ib. 
Prorefs of purifying it, I to. Its properties, it i. Itsufes, 112. 

Plato, his account of the ancient ifland of Acalantis, i. 24. Hiseba- 
ra(fier, vi. 347. 

Pointis, commodore of a Ffench fleet, aflbeiates the buccaneers in 
the redudion of Carthagena, iii. 415. Is menaced with death by 
the buccaneers for defrauding them, 416. 

Poland, examination of the conflitution of government in that coun- 
try, vi* 158. How the country became expofed to dil’memberment 
by ambitious neighbours, I59. 

Pole-cat of Canada deferibed, V. 148. 

Policy, dirainiftjed from legiflation, vi. ao8. Was confined to the 
court of Rome during the middle ages, 209. 'J he modern fyftera 
of, formed by Charles V and Francis I, 210. 7 'ruc policy of Eu- 
rope, 216 . 

Political errors, the fourre of, inquired into, i. dy. 

Politics, complitaied nature of the fcience of, iv. 395. Qualifications 
neceflary for the fludy of, 396. Why political truths are rather 
to be adjilrefled to the public at large than to governors, 4C0. The 
views of, confined, vi. 2ic, 2x3. Of Europe, the maxims of, alter- 
ed by the operations of induftry, vi. 152. 

Polytheifm, the origin of, vi. 131, 

Pondiac, an AntPHcan chief, inftance of his magnanimity, vi.^, 

Pondicherry, fortified by the French, ii, 57. Is taken by the Dutch, 
but reflored, 51., Skilful management of Martin, the diredlor of 
the french Eaft-Indi a company ib. Dumas pretetfis the family 
of the nabob of Arcot againft.tbe Marattas, 82, Is defended, by 
Dnpleix againft the Englifli, 89. Is taken by the EAglilli from M. 
Lally, and de/troyed) no. D^cription of the town before its 
ftrudion, 133. Is now re ft or cd by the French, 134. 
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PoolUh^j m Tn(Ipt1,an> an account of that people, i. 

jf^ope^ of UpmCa their ufurpations over the English, v. 257. 

Populations tnquiry into the ancient population of the world, vi, apo. 
Caufesqf prefent complaints or the decline of, ap5. Depends on 
the drttribc^ion of landed property, Property, an obftacle to, 
297. Celibacy of the clergy, apS. Perrecution for religion, 300. 
Annuities for ^ves, ib. All the means which make a ftatc prof- 
per tend to pronrfote population, 301. 

Porcelain, is fuppofed by Count Cains to be invented by the E- 
gyptians, ii. 250. Its qualities, ib. The fcveral kinds of, 251, 
How coloured, 253. Where manufadfured, 254. The beft Eu- 
ropean imitations of this ware made in Saxony, ib. French and 
Englilh porcelain, 255. Comparifon between the Chinefe and 
European porcelain, 256. Succefsful attempt of Count Labragais 
to manufadlure porcelain, ib. Account of the manufadfure at 
Sevre, 257. Properties of the earth of Limoges, ib. 

Port an Prince, inquiry whether this diftridl be proper for the fitu- 
atioii of the capital of the French fettlements in St. Domingo, 
iv. 33p. The town deftroyed by an earthquake, 3.1. 

Port Royal, in Jamaica, its dellrudlion by an earthquake, v« 48. 

Porto Bello, unwholefomenefs of the climate^iii. 130. Trade carried 
on between Europe and South America, ib. Hutory of this traf- 
fic, 131. 

Porto^RicjO, difeovery of, and landing of Ponce de Leon, iv. 149. 
Is favourable to the growth of the manchinecl tree, 151: The 
patives tr^ if the Spaniards were immortal, 152. But are reduc- 
ed, 153. Defeription and prefent Hate of the ifland, ib. In- 
habitants and produce, 154. Hints for the iraprovemert of 
the iflapd, 155-, 

Portuguefc were the firft European nation that attempted maritime 
’ difcoverlcs, i. 23. The ifland of Madeira difeovered by, ib. 
Their expeditions to Africa, 28. Voyage of VafeodeGaraa to 
tlie Eaft Indies, ip, 70. Obtain a papal grant of all their caftern 
difeoveties, 71, Voyage of Alvares Cabral, ib. Eftablifli an 
caftern trade to Lifbon, ib. Their motives to feizing the ifland 
of Socctora, 8i. Schemes of Albuquerque, 81. The city of 
Ormus taken, 8p. Malacca reduced, 94. Submiffion of the neigh- 
bouring kingdoms, P'5. Reilecflions on their Indian exploits, TOO. 
Are aflTiiled againft the Moors by Henry of Burgundy, lot- The 
principles of the nation corrupted by their eaftern conquefts, lOJ. 
Send an ambaifador to China, X03. His tranfa<!ilions there, I35. 
Their cqmtn,anders treat the Chincle ill, and are checked, ib. 
Obtain a grant of the ifland Macao, 136. The empire of Japan 
difdbvefed, ib. Review of their fucceifesin the eaft, 141. Their 
fcttlements in Africa, ib. Treat the natives unjuftly everywhere, 
141. Their profligacy, ib. Wife adminiftration of Don Juan 
dc Cuftro, 144. A confederacy of the Indian powers againft 
them, 149. JProtedled by the vigilance of Ataida, ib. State of 
affairs on the death of .King Sebaftian, 152. Cecufes that cffedled 
the fdin of their aff>iir| in India, 153. The prefent ftate of their 
drienfsT conneiftions, 155. Firft difeovery of Brazil »ii. 253. 
vt^ich is maae 4 receptacle for felons, 255. Hereditary antipa- 
pathybettyen tte Portuguefe aitd Spaniards, ib. Account_of 
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the Inquilition, 2^6, Grams made in Brazil to Bortuguere noble- 
men, 158. The natives there civilized by the jefuits^ a 55 . Bra- 
zil over-run by the Dutch, ayi. The duke of Braganza placed 
upon the throne of, 281. Brazil recovered, 285. Difpules with 
Spain about their colonies, 296. An cxclufive conCp^ny forpicd 
for the wine trade, 301. The Brazil trade fubjetfled to a mono- 
poly, 302. Irapofuions by which that province is depreffed, 339. 
Decline of, and its diftant fcttlements, 343, Caufe of the con- 
nc( 5 lion between Portugal and England, 345. Trade with Eng- 
land, ib. Degeneracy of the Portuguefe, owing to the depend- 
• noe on England, 346. The 6r(l ftep ncceflary toward their re- 
covery, 348. Articles proper for them to cultivate, 350. Re- 
marks on the dilcouragements of their wine trade, 351. Are 
miftaken in their meafures for reftoring the culture of corn, 353. 
People and revenue, 355. All reformation inetfeClual till the cler- 

i gy are reduced to fubordination, 359. The fear of incenfing 
England ought not toprotradl their eltablilh/ng good regulations, 
561. Ought not to fubmit to be protected, ih. Mult fall, if 
they will not cultivate a naval ftrength, 36:. Might have made 
a good advantage of the deftrucTion of Eilb >n, 363. Account of 
the fettlements on the coaft of Africa, iv, 6S. I'heir Eaft-India 
conquefts occafion them to negle( 5 t arts and agriculture, vi. 247. 

Potatoc plant defcrib^tl, iv. iib, 

Potofi, the filvcr mines how dn'cuvered, iii. 1 15. Produce at differ- 
ent periods, 11 6. 

poverty of a people, a check to their population, vi. apj. 

Prayer, the origin of, vi. 131. 

Profs, refle<flions on the liberty of, iii. 429. Particularly in Great 
Britain, vi. 170. v 

Priefthood, the lole principle by which they are aifluated, vi. I92. 
The hierarchy of, in the chriftian church, traced, 193. 

Printing, impcwtance of this art to mankind, vi. 35 . 

Privileges, perfonal, refulting from profeflional character, ii. 35t. 

Property, reflections on the origin and abule of, iv. 2 2. v. 30. 
q’he right of a man to make a teftamentary dirpolijion ol his eftate 
inquired into, 22 . The poireflloas of, precarious in civilized lo- 
cicty,. 2.69. Acommunity of, a dangerous doctrine, v. 3:3. 'The 
unequal diftribution of, the foundation of two irreconcileable ptu* 
tics in fociety, vi. 39. 

Profs, flying, of the Marianne ifland% deferibed, ii. 402. 

Proteftants, review of the perfccution of, by Lewis Xi V^, in France, 
vi. 203. 

Providence, ifland of, how fettled, v. 58. A colony eftablifhed 
there by Captain Woods Rogers, ib. 

Pxuffians, military chara<flcr* of, vi. 228. See Frederic III. 

Ptolemy, why he fixed the firlt meridian at the Canary iflands, 
ih 3* • 

Puiocondor, the Englifli fcttlcracnt there deftroyed by their own 
MacafTar foldiers, i. 297. 

Punirtunents, capital, remarks on the injury to fociety by them, 
i. 31 . « 

Puritans, origin of that appellatioo in England, V. 255 . Emigrate 
to North America, ib, 326. - ^ 
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juaf|q\iil and Ctoatiwailf, iii, 

uihttig ayiaft ^nd" bekaviouf, ’3^,* Tbipir 
contempt fof religions nte<, tb, 
of th^ ikgaat. ibi^ Multipiy under pcffccution, ib* Thft pru- 
dence of jpcjrpea^Mifele maxiuM taamined, jyt. Speech of one 
in Aibptica, «n niegro fla^ery, yi. i8. - w . 

Quebec, thr'CaiH^ of Canada, founded, iooi IneffltShstl fiege 


of, itv 1^0,’bytbe En^ii 
^ally taken by the En^ii 
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The city defer ib^, ^iS, " Is 


(Jujckfilver, wWre found in Europe, iii., iiS,^ Where found in 
^cru, 11^.^ Miaes orOuanca Yelica, ib. The working in thefo 
n)ine» |)«jmcfous.jto 4 he conftitutfoor.iacf The air in the vicinity 
of them unwholefouje, ib. QOufoflJ^tion of, in the gold and liiver 
mines, ixi. Acebunf of the (Supplies of, font from Spain to Peru, 


Q^umoflh, a climLnutive people on thc.ifland of Madngafrar, ii, 13.^ 

Quito, in Peru, deiciibed, iii. 75. Circpmftances that moderate 
the heat of the torrid ?o;\e, 8(^. Parity of the air, and^auty of 
the climate, rb. Is the tnpft populous pi»rt of the America con- 
tinent, 77. Produce and rrianiifadures, ib. Bark the only arti- 
cle of produce exported, 7S. Profligate manners of the inhabit- 
ants ot the city of Quito, 81. 

Raguildus, governor ot Cabuliftan, ftimuUtcs Bihar t 0 the con- 
quest of Indofl an, ii. yi. ReraoiUUanccs of a banian to him on 
this event, p2. 

R-ijahpuies, who lurafs ludoflan, account of, il. XC'4. 

Raiei<(h, Sir Walter, his expedition to Guiana, iv. 251. Pis clia- 
raCier, v. 25a.* His expedition to Carolina, ib. 

Rats, great ravages made by, in the Caribbec iflands, ir.' rr.;. Of 
Canada, deferibed, v. 149. 

Red fea, defenption of, i. 83. Advantages to Europe from the 
Portuguefe obtaining the command of this fea, 84. Meaiures of 
the Engiifh to improve their trade in that fea, 3x4. 

Reformed religion in Europe, rife of, i. ibi. 

Religion, the fources of, vi. 131, I’he natural progrefs of, 135'. 
T he true tendency of its prccopti, 362. 

Republics, a view of the adminiftration of government in, vi. 219. 
A confpiracy carried on by all monarchies againft free ftttes, ib. 

Revel, a better ftauon for the naval forces of Ruflia than Cronftadt 
and Peterfburg, il. a^c. 

Revenue, royal, no meafure of the.power of an empire, vi. 311. 
The cuftoraof farming out revenues ruinous to a ftate, ib. 

Revolutions in human affairs, whether of utility to mankind, i. 4 . 

Rhubarb, its qualities, ii. 166. Where produced, and how pripar** 
cd, 167.. The fcveral kinds of, ib. 

Rice, kinds of, cultivated rn China, i. 107. How cultivated in Ma- 
dagafear, li. 13, The cultivation of, injurious to the health of a 
country, ib. Is fucciefftfully cultivated^ in booth Carolina, 404. 

Rio Janeiro, ii^Braail, deferibed, iii. 3x0. The fugar-cane, indj^, 
and coffee, cultivated tho’c, 3ax. The ca,p‘^*^ ^^7 deferibed, ib 
fV. T 
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Rttads, the date of, every whore indicative of the diq^rce qf^^viU- 
zation of the nativei, vi. 15a. ^ 

R^mnoak B^y, ih Carolina, attempt of the Etfgliih to fom fjfcitlc* 
meat, y. 45a. - , 

Roman*, ancient, their motives for feizing the'ifland ojf ** 

Why inferior to the Greeks in the cultivation of arts aad fctences, 
6. The overthrow of the empire, how favoured. 7. The fuh- 
verfiort of the ancient empire of, atiribnted pritharily to Wod- 
in, the Scythian chief, ii. 17a. The liberty of, originally de«* 
droyed by Cato the elder, vi. 1*5.. Review of the hiftory of, 
with a chara^dcr of the Romans, 14 ^^. The feudal fyftem formed 
on the ruins of the empire, ib. 178. Why inferior to Greece in 
the fine arts, 336. Charafter of the Roman literature, ib. The 
fine arts expelled oh the fubverfion of the empire, 337. And 
driven back again from Conftantinopic, 340. 

■Rome, modern, origin of the ecclefiafiical empire of, i. 9. Charac- 
ter of, in the 15th century, 20. Rife of its ccclcfialtical power, 
vi. 133. Leading caufes of the reformation, 134* The difeo- 
very of America inftrumental to its decline, 137. Account of 
the rife of papal dominion, 19a. Circumftances that combined 
to dived the pope of his temporal power, 199. 

Rofas, commandant of New Mexico, aflaflinated, ii. 366. 

Rum, how procured from the fugarcanc, iv, 130. 

Ruflia, the conquefts of this empire alarm the Chinefe, ii. aai, 
The boundaries fettled, ib. A treaty made with China, ib. 
Trade with China, aaa. Attempt a communication between Si- 
beria and India, 223. Iniercourfc w ith India by the Cafpian Sea, 
224. ■ Extent of this empire, 227. Different claffcs of the Ruf- 
fian people, ib. Population, 228. Revenue, 219. Climate and 
agriculture, ib. Mines, 230. Trade, ib. Obftacles to the im- 
provement of, 23I. Debts owing to foreigners not calily recover- 
ed, ib. Military ftrength, 222. Natural circumftances that 
protedf the empire, 233. Meafures taken by Peter I to raife a 
marine, 234. Inconveniences of the harbour of Cronftadt, 235. 
State of the navy, 236. Rtfledlions on the government of, ib. 
Patriotic principivs of the government of thejaad ent emprefs Ca- 
tharine, 238. Regulations fuggefted for the improvement of this 
empire, ^39. Inquiry whether the climate of the empire is fa- 
vourable CO civilization, vi. /51. Its extenCon cunfidcred, ib. 
The lower clafs of people not prepared for the reception of liber- 
ty, 152. Their ignorance and fuperftition, 13 3. Examination 
of the meafures purfued by the emprefa Catherine to civilize her 
fubjcifts. 134. The foundling hofpital, ib. Acadamics, ib. 

Saba, the ifland, inhabitants, and produce, deferibed, iv. 191. 

Hablc of Canada deferibed, v. 150. 

Sacrifices, the origin of, vi. 131, 

Saffi, account of the port of, in Barbary, iv. 26. 

Sago, the natural hiftory and ufes of, i. 199, 

Sahara, deferts of, in Africa, deferibed, iv. 2^ 

Saints, three iflands dcpcnclcnt on Guadaloupe, account of, 309. 
Salcedo, Jofeph, hanged for difinterefted good nature, iii. 1 17. 
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Sak^ iQ account of that port.jv. 15^ 

Baifet|eVlil%u 4 > ia by the Engliib, i. 343^ Dcfcribed, ib. 

Salt* qti^ks of that made io Portuga]> iii. 7. U a fpccific agataft 
the poifoo of the manchineel tree, iv. 15 a. ' 

Saltpetre, |^ow produced and refined at Patna in Indofian, i. 374. 

The ataount’and rate of the European export of this article> ib. 
Salvador, St. the capital of Brazil* built* iii. 267. Is taken by the 
Dutch, aSd. Is furrendcred by them, aja. The city dcfcribed, 
316. Manners of the inhabitants, ib. 

San^Salvador, One of the Bahama illands, difeovered by Columbus, 
ii. 316. Friendly intcrcourfe between him and the natives, ib. 
Sandluaries, ccciefiaflical, for criminals, rcfiedlions on, ii. 361. 
Sanders tree, a botanical defeription of, with its ufes, i. 3'4‘ 
bandrocotus, drives the Macedonians out of India, and unites all In- 
doftan under his dominion, ii. 90- 

Santa Cruz, dcfcribed, iv. 427. Revolutions of* ib. Progrefs and 
decay of a French colony there, 248. Caufes of its decay, ib. Is 
fold to Denmark, 449. Prefent ilate of its cultivation, ib. In- 
habitants, ib. 

Santa Fd de Bogota, capital city of New Grenada, dcfcribed, iii. 74- 
Saratoga, capture of the Britifh army under general Burgoync there 
vi. 96. 

Saffafras tree, defeription of, v. 413. Its properties and ufes, 414. 
Saxony, the befl European imitation of porcelain carried on there,, 
ii. 454 - 

Schah Abbas the Great, King of Perfia, a review of his vi( 5 lories, 
and adniiniftration, i. 486. Unites his forces with the Engliih, 
to drive the Portuguefe from Ormus, 487. 

Scheiks, a nation of Indian republicans, dcfcribed, ii. 105. 

Schildcrop, an agent of the Danifii Afiican company, hU amiable 
chara< 5 lcr, iv. 75. 

Scots Highlanders, their character, v. 398. 

Scythians, driven out of their native country by Pompey, over-run 
the north and weft parts of Europe, ii. 153. Their leader, Wod- 
in, excites all nations againft the Roman empire, ib. See Tar- 
tary. 

Seals, of Canada, dcfcribed, v. 446. Manner of taking them, 447. 
Ufes of their Ikins, ib. 

Sea, its ufc in preferviug an equipoife in the fcveral parts of the 
globe, V. 464. The agitations of, calmed by oil, 298. 

Seamen, their unjuft trcatnient in England and other countries, vi 
444. Their charaAcr difplayed, 371. 

Sccrefy, in politics, may be of temporary advantage, but tends to 
certain ruin, ii. 180. 

Senegal, river, dcfcribed, iv. 59. 

Serena, a Spaniih fetclement in Chili, account of, iii. 1 44. 
beringham, account of that illand, and its magnificent pagoda, iL 
104 . Is given up by the French, 110. 

Serre Leone, on tha»coaft of Africa, trade carried on there, iv. 1 6* 
bhanferic, Ivrguage of Indoftan, fome account of, i. 4^- 
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Siam, a trade carried on there by the Dotch, I. 1^7* Oceailos irf 
the French entering that ktn^ofii, il. 39. FertilUy bt the foil 
deftroyed by the tyranny of the |»evcmment, 41. The French 
intereft there ruined by the errors of the jefhits, 44. 

Sicily, how agriculture and commerce were introduced,/!. 5* • 

Silk, how collc< 5 lcd in Bengal, and its qualities i. j[68, 3jf6. The 
Chinefe account of the difeovery of, ii. 158. Introdu^ion of 
the manufa<^ure into Europe, ib. Qualities of the kinds of Eu- 
ropean filk, 259. The £lk from China fu[>erior to that of Eu- 
rope, ib. The two principal kinds of Chinefe lilk, 260. Char- 
a<fter of the Chinele manufadured iilks, a6i. 

Skin, inquiry into the black colour of, in Negroes, iv. 3a. 

Slave trade in Guinea, account of, tv. 54. Method ©f condudling 
them to the European fai^ories, 56. The coafts frequented for 
this traffic, 58. Annual exportation of, and rates at which they 
are purchafed, 70. With what kinds of merchandize the (laves 
are bought, 71. Origin of the Engliih African company, 73. 
Annual amount of the Englifh (lave trade, 74. A Danilh Afri- 
can company formed, 75. Spaniffi attempts to enter into the 
Have trade, 77. Remarks on the prefent Bale of this trade, 
ib. The proper feafons for the voyage, 78. How difpofed of in 
America, 80. Stories illuBrating the charader of Negroes, ib. 
Their vinditftive fpirit under oppreflion, 83. Their wretched 
condition in America, 84, Their different (ituation in eztenfive 
and ponfined colonies, 85. Their different treatment by differ- 
ent European nations compared, 86. Their difbrders, 87. Me« 
thods of cifre, 88. Hints for bettering their condition, 8f. Arc 
lltongly affcdled by mufic, 90- Plantation-born Negroes the 
mod ul'vful, 93. Female Negroes, why loved by Europeans, 94. 
How this trade might be abolifhed, J09. 

Slaveiy, feudal, how abolilhed, i. 14. Defined, iv. 94. Origin and 
progrefs of. ib. feudal (lavcry, 97. Emancipation of towns, 98 
Opprrffions of the feudal barons, ib. How villains recovered 
pcrfotial freedom, lOO. Origin of leafes for years and lives, ib. 
Sovereigns, how induced to undermine the chain of feudal fubnr- 
dinations, ib. Slavery btgun in America, how deftroyed in Eu- 
rope, loi. Slaves tranfported flora Africa to America, lb. Free- 
dom and (lavery compared, 10a. I be right of man over man 
iiKlUiTed into, ib. The arguments pleaded to juftify Havery ex- 
amined, 103. Hints for abolifhing flavery in America, 109. Its 
influence over the mind in the Turkilh empire, vi. 147. 

Smuggling liic great lupport of the Fieuth American fettlemer.ls, 
iv. 3 3S, 303. A relaxation of prohibitory laws recommended, ib. 

'1 he natural confequence of oppreflivc laws, v. 44. 

Soiirea, l.oppZjfucceeds Albuquerque in India, and profecutes his plans, 

Society, 'barbarous and civilized, compared, i. 23T. v. 467. The 
\irogrcls of, traced, ii. 174. Monaftic, the nature of, invrftigatedj 
V. 1:5. Evidences of man being formed and ditflined for affoci-' 
wtiori, vi. J3S. The various revolutions of, 144. Ail th^«»bligaMou«. 
ulraan have a reference 10,338. 
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Socotora, motives of the Portuguefe in feizipg this iflftnd> i. 8?* 

Socrates, his chairadier, vj. 347. ' Separated morality from religion, 

357 * 

Soil, whether its vegetative powers can be exhaufted by cultivation, 
v.^7.* ^ 

5oldier8,'the great increafe of, in Europe, the fource of oppreflion, by 
the increafe of taxes, vi. 131. Their being kept In idlenefs, ano- 
ther evil, ib. The number of foldiers hasdiminiflied cuurag , 13* 
The increafe of, tends to dcfpotifra, 233. 

South, the people of, appear to be born ^r defpotifm, vi. i,8r. 

South Sea, the feveral reftraints laid upon the navigation of, by the 
Spaniards, ii. 415. Firft difcovery of, by Balboa, iil. 7. 

Souih-fea company, Englifh, eflablilhed, iii. 244. 

Sowza, Thomas de, his generous relcale of a female Have to her 
lover, i. 151. 

Spain, the (late of, when the feveral provinces were united by the 
marriage of Ferdinand aud Ifabella, i* i< 5 . 

Contefts between the crown of Spain and Portugal, concerning 
the properly of American and Afiatic difeoveries, ii. 200. Sends 
miflionaries to the Philippine illands, 201. their government and 
policy, 204, Remarks on the importance of thefe illands, 208. 
Inquiry into the caufe of the antipathy the Spaniards have to the 
French, zcp. Their plan of dominion in the Eaft, fufpended by 
the treafures they enjoy in America, 2S4. Manners of the ancient 
natives of, 308. Is i'ubdued by the Carthaginians, 309. Is reduced 
under the power of the Romans, 310. Is fubjeifled by the Goths, 
and afterwards by the Moors, ib. The kingdoms of Callile and 
Arragon united, 31 1. Columbus fitted out for the difcovery of a 
new continent, 3 1 2. I'heir lettlement and cruelties on the illand 
of St. Domingo, 320. Their fucceffes in America, greatly facilitated 
by the Indian women, 331. Conqueft of Mexico by Con- z, 343» 
Conqueft of Peru by Pizarro, iii. 8. Review of the regulations 
cftablilhed in this province, 34. Trade earned on with South A- 
merica, at Porto Bello, 131. The Spaniards a mixed race in all 
parts of the world, 155. Revi^^w of the forms of government 
eftabliflied in Spanifli America, 195. Ecclcfiafiical government of 
the colonies, 15)6. Didribuuon otTands there, ipy. Taxes im- 
pofed on the colonies, 201. Summary view of the revenues deriv- 
ed from America, 205. The Spanilh court adluated by a Ipiritof 
monopoly in the adminillrarion of her colonics, 2 C( 5 . Reafun why 
file perfevered in an erroneous fyffem, 2 7, Decline of manufac- 
tures and agriculture at home, in cdnlVquence of acquiring Ameri- 
can pofiVnions, 209. I'hcfe misfortunes voluntarily aggravated by 
the expiilfion of the Moors frou. Spain, 210. Coufequcnccs of this 
infatuated condiidl, 212. Oppreflion of the farmers, 213. The 
operation of tlie Inquifiiion on the charadler of the Spaniards, 214. 
Their poverty and pride, 2 l 6 . Degeneracy of manners, ib. Dif- 
trels of the Spanifli mon.irchy, 217. Depopulation of America, 
218. Probable cautes of the barbarity exorcifed toward the In- 
dians, 219. Gre^deftruefion of lives in the mines, 220. Hatred 
between European and American Spaniards, 222. Indications 
of a recovery from thefe calamities influenced, 223. The adminif- 
tr^iou^f the colonies reformed, 224. Mealurei recommended for 
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the recovery of the kingdom to profpent/, ib. A proper tifrft 
Ihould-be given to the nationjtl pride» Th^ cfer^ And rhilU 
tary ought to be reduced, and the inquifition aboliflied, aa 5 . Tole- 
ration in religion neceflary to increafe the population of the king- 
dom, 230. ImpofTible for Spain to keep the ptodftcf of the 
American mines in their own hands, 231. Amount of their ex- 
jjortation, 232. Gold and filvcr imported from the American 
mines, ib. Agriculture ought to be promoted, 234. ArticI-iS 
proper for American cultivation, ib. Ought to open the colonies 
to foreigners, 235. The objeiflions againft an open trade with A- 
meric a confide red, 24I. Whether the tSpanifh dominion over the 
colonies be permanent, 242. Prefent flourifhing ftate of the king- 
dom, 250. Outrages committed by Philip II and his fucceffors, 
againft the Portuguefe, 2^1. Difputes with Portugal about the 
boundaries of their American fettlements, 296. 

Why they relinquithed the conqueft of the Caribbee iflands, iir, 
3S7. Their violent meafuresto check the contraband trade in the 
Weft Indies precipitate them into war, 426. Engage with France 
in a war with Great Britain, 452, Lofs of Havannah, 455. The 
expulfion of the Moors from Spain, the producing caufe of the pi- 
ratical ftates of Barbary, iv. 28. Attempts made by, to obtain a 
fliare of the African Have trade, •] 6 . Account of the Spanifli fet- 
tlcraents on the ifland of St. Domingo, 158. Defeription of Cuba. 
163. Examination into their policy and management oi the Ca- 
ribbed iflands, 18 1. 

Fate of a Spanifli colony fent to fettle in Loufiana, v. 190. The 
reports circulated by the Spaniards concerning the Strait of Anian, 
fuppofed to be artfully propagated to miflead other nation?, 2S4. 
Account of the expedition of Admiral Fuentes, ib. The king of, 
offers bis meditation between England, France, and America, vi. 
118. And, on refuful, joins with the two latter in the war againit 
England, 119. •• 

Political commotions excited by the difputed fucceflion to the 
crown of Spain, vi. 21c. Brief hiftory of the famous Armada, for 
the conqueft of England, 235. Their Weft India difeoveries oc- 
cafion the ncgledl of arts and agriculture, *47. 

Spice trade, Dutch meafures to fecurc the monopoly of, i. 195, icr. 

Stadtholder of the united provinces, whether this office be dangerous 
to the liberties of the Dutch, vi, 175. 

Stamp-adI, over the Britifli American colonies, origin of, vi. 51. 
Caufes of its repeal, 52. 

Statefmen, how formed in general, vL 217. Their ufual condudi, 218. 

Statues, refledlions on the folly of credling them, and the vanity of 
procuring them to be credicd, ii. 162. 

Subahs, under the Indoftan empire, the nature of their dignity and 
authority, i:. >95. 

Suez, a communication eftabliflied from that port with the £aft-Iii- 
dics, by the Venetians, i. 82. 

Sugar-cane deferibed, and its hiftory, iv. 125. Method of cultiva- 
tion, ib. The juice how feparated from thT^Canc^ 1 27. Procefs 
of obtaining fugar from this juice, 128. French method of pre- 
paring fugar, 129. (^lalilics of fugar depending on <hc foil it 
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gTO^ Oil, ijiji. Diftilaticw of rum, ib. Hints for improving tbe 
tdltivaiioA of tb^ O^atre, rv Sugar the principal article of expor- 
tation frpm the Caribbec iflands^ 233. Requires confidemble ca- 
pitals to cultivate it witR foccefs, 182. Cultore of, at Barba- 
does, ^ 

Sugar-maple tree defcribed, vi. ib. Method of procuring its fap, ib* 
How the fap is reduced to fugar, ib. 

Sully, Minifler of Heary IV of France, his charadler as a financier, 
ii. 63. ^ ^ 

Sumatra, defeription of, 1 . tpi. Religion and government of the 
fduthern Malay inhabltajnts;tji|li; Account of the northern inhab- 
itants, ip5. The camphOv ttee, ib. The face of the country, 
axd its mineral productions, Trade carried on there by 

the Dutch, 196. 

Superftition, monkilh, charaefterixed, 1. 9. Natural events of an ex- 
traordinary kind, one great fourcc of, ii. 380. iii. 220. Its univer- 
fality and objeefV, v. 10a. 

Surat, its fituation, and the trade carried on there defcribed, i. 3|o. 
Revolutions there, ib. Is intended by the French to be iht cen- 
tre of their caftern traffic, ii. 22. Origin and prografs of that ci- 
ty, 25. The (hips built there, ib. Manners of the inhabitants, 
26, Banians, 27. Parfees, ib. Moguls, 28. Is pillaged by Se- 
vagi, 34. Their ftiips and caravans robbed, 35. Principal articles 
of the trade of the city, ib. This market loll to the French, 50. 

Surinam, its fituation and fettlemcnt defcribed, iv. ipp, Its revo- 
lutions, ib. A colony of fugitive Haves formed there, 200. T'heir 
independence acknowledged by the Dutch, 201. Dutch method 
of draining the low grounds in, 102. 1 heir coffee and fugar 

plantations, ib. TheiT'accuratc and neat agriculture, 203. Pro- 
duce of the colony, 204. Number of inhabitants, 205. Account 
of the town of Paramabiro, ib. Taxes, 206. Defenfive i.atc of 
the province, 213. Cruelty of the Dutch to their Negro flavCS, 
214. Are harafl'ed by the iucurfions of the fugitive Have?, ib. 

Sufa, in the regency of Tunis, its harbour defcribed, iv, 18. 

Sweden, the ancient inhabitants of, concerned with other northern 
nations in fubverting the Roman empire, ii. 174. Barbarous man- 
ners of the natives until the time of Gultavus Vafa, ib. Ill con- 
fequenccs of his fliutting his ports againll Lubcck, 175. Martial 
fpirit diffufed by Guftavus Adolphus, ib. Change in the manneri 
of the people on the death of Charles XII, 176. An Faft-India 
company efiabliflied, 179. Review of, 180. State of the country, 
181. Population of, ib. Propenfiiy to emigration amongthe Swedes, 
ib. Agriculture 182. Mines, 184. Manufadlories and filh- 
erics, ib. A maritime ftrength raifed, 185. Trade, 186. Mili- 
tary foice, ib. Navy, 188. Revenues, ib. Evils refulting from 
the change made in 1720, ipo. The fa< 5 lions of hats and caps, 
ib. The king rendered abiolute, ipi. Inquiry ituo the nature 
of the conftiiution of the government of, vi, 155. 

Swit;terlaQd, origin of the republH: of, vi. 187. The nature of the 
union of the fevorfl^ cantons explained, i8b. Occaiion of their 
hiring out Woops to foreign powers, 189. Review. of their prefent 
circumftances, ib. Indications pf ftabilUy in their goveromectsi 
Their ccciefiaftical governmelats, ipi. 
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Tobago, de^:ription of that ifi^ad, V, 57^ Its revolutions, 
ccowi to England, 70, Error committal by the iirft j^nglith fet- 
tler4,-7i. Its population and produce, ib. 

Tabafeo, the Indians there reduced by Cortez, ib 3^0* 

Talapoys, Siamefe monks, deferibed, ii. 43. 

Tamerlane, his extenfive conquefts in the eaft, ii. pr* 

Tanjour, defeription of that country* and its producei ii. 156, A 
fettlcmcnt formed there by the Danes, ib. 

Tar, how procured from the piic-trec in Carolina, V. 400. 

Tartary, ancient Scythia, its extent ^od inhabitants, ii. 217. : The 
great lama, and his religion, J28.^d^ilitary charadler of rhcTar- 
tars, 219. Conquer the empire qfChina twice, 120. Goqtefts be- 
tween the Ruflians and Chinofe, A trade eftablillied be- 

tween the Tartars and the Rul&aas, 222. 

Taxes, how levied in China, i, no. The great increafe of, to be at- 
tributed to the Increafe of flanding armies, vi. 230. A definition 
of, 303. An hifiorical view of, 304. A poll-tax, the moft arbi- 
trary, 305. Taxes on the neceflaries of life, ciucl, 306. Injurb 
oufnefs of duties on trade, 307. A land* tax the only one which 
conciliates jhe public interelt with the rights of individnals^ib. 
The objedlions to it ftated, 308. Ruinous confequenccs of farm- 
ing out revenues, 311. Ought to be regulated by the reprefenta- 
tives of the people, 312. Confequences from the right of impof- 
ing taxes being in the prince, 313, 3r4. 

Tea, the firft introduction of this iicrb into England, and theuniver- 
fal fondnefs of the people for it, i.383. Vail confumption of, in 
England, 3S4. Defeription and culture of, ii. 246, The varieties 
of, how pioduced, 247. Why generally drank by the Chiitefe, 
248, Attempts made to cultivate the plant in Europe, 249. 

Tellichery, on the coad of Malabar, an Englilh factory for pepper 
there, ii. 127. A compofition paid tor the country duties, 129. 

Teneriffe, defeription of that ifland, and the height of the moun- 
tain, ii. 314. 

Tetuan, hillorical account of that port, iv. 25. 

Texeira, Michael de, archbifliop of St. Salvador, haraffes the Dutch 
invaders of Brazil, ii. 273. 

Theocracy, why the wont of all modes of government, i. 332 
The foundation of, vi, 131. 

’I'hco’.ogy, alters every thing, in order to bend them to its own myf- 
terious principles, iv. 33. Obftruifls the difeovery < f truth by 
fcruplcs, 36. The various principles on which it ha!> been h;und- 
cd by dlflerent nations, vi. 356. Morality the balds of all, 357. 

'I hibet, the articlcv of trade t. ken by that kingdom from Eengal, i. 
366. Mu.^, a peculiar prududlion to the country, ib. Sec 'I'artary. 

rhomas, St. the Danifli fettlcmcnt on the coait of Coromandel, ii, 38. 

, the idaud of, fettled by the Danes, iv. 224. U frequent- 
ed by the buccaneers, 223. Other circumllances that c tabhihed 
a trade there, 226. Number of inhabitants. 23O. 

■ 'rillagc of land, how far it will fupply the place of dung. v. 79. 

Timor, defeription of that ihand, and the avof!Vw induced the 
Dutch to fccure it, i. 185. * 

Tithes, c.iabli haicnt of, hi England, v 37. 
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Tkfctlfc^, repuUic of, ^o^pofet the march of Cortez to Mexicoj ii. 
335* Aceooot of the government and manneri of the nartveo, 
336 j Mi^e an alBance wi^h the Spaniards, and reinforce their 
army, 357. Return of Cortez to Tlafcala, 343. Manufa< 9 :urci 
of th^a province, 389. 

Tobacco, itboohff^of its coofumptloQ and trade in France, ii. 119. 
Its firft dUcovery and defcripiion, v. 376. Method of cultivat- 
ingit, 377. Management of the plant, 378. Comparifon of the 
quality of tobacco from different parts of the world, ib. Js a 
great exhaufter of foil, 380. 

Toleration, the free excrcife of, the means of extinguilhing fanati- 
cifm and enthuiiafm, vi 137. 

Tonquin, the religion of Confucius adopted there, but not his mo- 
rality, ii. 45 CharaAcr of the inhabitants, ibi No Eurt^pean 
merchants able to eftab'ilh a correfpondcucc with them, which if 
confined to the Chliicfc, 46. 

Torrid zone, formerly fuppofed to be uninhabitable, i. 4%. Circum- 
ftances that moderate the heat of, iii. 75. 

Tortuga, the ifland of, becomes a neft of pirates, iii. 397. Their 
depredations chiefly directed to the Spaniards, 399 Somcof 
their moft remarkable exploits, ib. Deferiotion of the ifland, 
iv. 318. The colony deftroyed by order* from Madrid, ib. It 
retaken by the buccaneers under the command of Willis, an 
Englifhman, 319. The Englilh expelled by the French, ib. 
Produce, 325. 

Towns, how extricated from feudal obligations, iv. 98. See Cities. 

Trade, how carried on during the feudal ages, i I a. 

Trajan, his patriotic declaration to the Roman people, vi. 161. 

Tranquehar, in the kingdom of Tanjour, built and fettled by the 
Danes, ii- 157. Declines, ib. Is attaciced by the rajah of Tan- 
jour, at the inftigation of the Dutch, but refeued by theEngliflii, 
158. Prefent drcumftances of the fettlemcnt, 167, 

Tranfmigration of fouls, the influence of this doii^rine upon the 
civil laws of Indoflan i 47 Alythological account of, 60. Pro- 
bable origin of the idea of, ib. Tends to foften the manners of 
its believers, ii. 185. 

Tranfportation of Englilh felons, the good policy of, v. 9. 

Travelling, an immoral employment, iii. 463 

Travcncor, on the coaft of Malabar, account of, i. 47. 

Treaties, between princes, have not the validity of thofe formed be- 
tween nation*, vi. 116. 

Trelawney, governor of Jamaica, his treaty with the fugitive ne- 
groes, V 53. 

Trinidad fltuatioD of, iv. 144. Defcriptlon, 145. Decline of the 
ifland from the periihing of the cacao trees, ib. 

Tripoli, defeription of, and inhabitants, iv. 14. Trade, ib. De- 
feription of its capital town, 15. 

Trois Rivieres, city of, in Canada, deferibed, v. 2J9. 

Tunis, prclcnt (late military fofee,. iv. *5 Revenue of the 

Eatc, 16 / Tndc of the inhabitants, 17. Deferiptioa of its ca- 
pital towiil^ 18. 
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Turks, charadlcr of that people in the fifteenth tfcoturjf/ L 
Their attempts <m Eorope checked by the naval enterprifes of the 
Portuguefc in the £aft, 86# Origip of thdr empire, and a re- 
view of their policy and hidory, vi. 144.; Expedient of Solyman 
to fupprefs Teattious comradfions, 146. Caufes of the littk nofluence 
the Turkilh princes have in the affairs of Europe^ildr #-?fIurder and 
and afiafllnation the fubftitutes for laws in Turkey, 147, 

Turnbull Dr. carries over a colony of Greeks to Florida, vi. 3, 

Turpentine, how extracted from the pine tree, in Carolina, v. 400. 

Tyranny, the confequenecs of, ui a (late, iii. 31. The fyileai an- 
aiyfed, V. 6. Why it isfubraitfed to, adp. 

Vacuf, intention of the law of, at Condantinople, iii. 126^. 

Valdivia, his expeditiotrinto Chili, iii 141* He and his men dc- 
ftroyed by the natives, 142. 

Valour, why efteemed a virtue, vi. 3", 8. 

Valparaifo, city of, in Chili, deferibed, iii. I44. 

Van Horn, a buccaneer, his intrepid charadfer,. iii. 40S. Surprifes 
Vera Cruz, 409. 

Van Riebeck, recommends a Dutch fettlement at the Cape of Good 
Hope, i. aop. Is intruded with the management of it. ib. 

Vane, Henry, his enthuafiaftic character, and difturbanccs excited by 
him in New England, v. 325. 

Vanilla, defeription and culture of, ii. 374. Preparation and nfes, ib. 

Varech, a fea plant, ufed for manure in the Caribbee iflands. iv. 114. 

Varnilh, Chinefe, natural hiftory of, ii. 262. Hpw ufed, 263. Its 
properties, ib. 

Vedan, the l^acred book of the Bramins of India, the fource of many 
diverfities relative to faith and practice, i. 51. 

Vega-Real, plain of, in the infland of St. Domingo, recommended to 
the cultivation of the French, iv. 162. 

Vclafquez forms a fettlement on the ifland of Cuba, and profecutes 
difeoveries on the American continent, ii. 328. Comraiffions Fer- 
nando Cortez to undertake the conqueft of Mexico, 329. His per- 
fidious method of obtaininp flaves trom Florida, v. 70, 412. 

Venezuela, province of, in South America, its hidory, produt^ions, 
and trade, iii. 50. Its flourifhing date under the Guipufcoa com- 
pany, 53. Its intports and exports, 56. 

Venice, its early profperity from the operations of commerce, i. 15. 
obtains the Eadern trade through the channel of Egypt, 80, 

^ Meafurc*( taken by, to obdruT the Portuguefc in their Indian en- 
terprifes, 8t. Open a trade with India from the port of Suez 
in Egypt, 82. Origin of the city and republic of, vi. i8i. The 
firft regular government formed in Europe, 184, Its decline to 
be dated from the dlfcovery of America, ib. Its myftecious po- 
licy and jcaloufy, 185. The office of date inquidtors, ib. Re- 
gulation of the ftaval and military commands, 186. 

Vera Cruz, Old and New, deferibed, ii- 425. Intercourfe carried- 
on there by the fleets of Old Spain, 427. Pillaged by the buc- 
caneers, iii, 409. 

Verd iflands, improvements of which they iii. 355. Def- 
eription of, and their trade, iv. 60. ■ 

Vernon, Admiral, caufes of his ill fuccefs at Carthage^a, iii- 43. 
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Vicuna, a w^Id animal In Pcrui deicribed, with the method of lumt- 
ing it, iii. 105. Their acecet, .106. Ufes to which their wool 
is applied, 107. ^ 

Viera, Juan Fernandez dc, forms ^ confpiracy in Brazil to cut off 
theiDutch governors of that province, iii. 283. His fucccffca 
Expels the Dutch, 284. » 

Vic^ta, Anthony, a jefuit, his extraordinary fernion on the fucceffes 
of the Dutch in Brazil, iii. 275. 

Villains, feudal, how emancipated from pcrfonal flavery, iv. loo. 

Vincent, St. was one of the iflands rcfighed to the native Carihs, 
by the Englifh and French, v. 73. Their number increafed by 
an acccHion of Negroes, lb. Diftindlion between the black and 
red Caribs, 74. The Caribs haraiTed by the French, ib. Origin 
of the flat-headed Caribs, 75. War between the black and red 
Cariba, ib. The ifland ceded by the French to the Engliflj, 76. 
Prefent flate of cultivation there, 77. 

Vines, on the order for rooting them up in Portugal, iii. 351. 

Virgin iflands, number and defeription, r. 31. Produce, &c. 32. 

Virginia, its advantages over Maryland, v. 381. Delufion cf '^he 
firft adventurers to this province, ib. They arc relieved knd in- 
ftruAed by Lord Delaware, 382. Is ftrengthened by the arrival 
of a number of refugee royal. lU, 383. Is opprfelTed by a rigorous 
enforcement of the atft of navigation, 384. Continue upon ill 
terms with the Indians, ib. Ddagrcement among the colonifts, 
385. The Engl fli laws, with all their formalities, introdneed, 
388. Speech of Logan, chief of the Shawanefes, to Lord Dun- 
more, ib. The population of the country checked by perfecuting 
principles, 389, Prefent number of inhabitants, 390. Chief pro- 
duce, and articles of cultivation, ib. Export of tobacco, 39 1. 
Low ftatc of Williamfburg, the capital town, ib. The inhabit- 
ants of this colony embarrals their circumftances by luxury , 392. 
How they may extricate thcmfelves from fuch diflicult'es, ib. 

Ukraine, fertility of that province, and means of improving it, ii. 229. 

Ulloa, M. takes polTcflion of Louifiana for the king of Spain, v. 213 

Univerfe, argument in favour of a paft and future eternity of, iii. 90. 

Volcanos, the great antiquity of, indicated by the flages of their 
prefent appearance, iii. 90. Indications of, in America, iv. 197 ’ 

Voyages, ellimate of the good and evil produced by, vi. 369. 

Walpole, Sir Robert, the Lnglifli minifter, remarks on his adminif- 
tration, iii. 4^7, 

War, among European nations, the real motives of, ii. 189. A for- 
mal declaration neceffary for the commencement of, and remarks 
on the condinft of the Englifh in ncglcdling this previous intima- 
tion of hoftilities, iii. 436. v. 339. Origin of the laws of, iv. 150. 
Ancient and modern compared, v. 117. Always furniflies a pre- 
tence for the ufurpations of government, vi. 51. The events of, 
often decided by accidental circumflances, i ic. A profpedl of its 
cxtindlion, 221. This profpetfl found to be a deluflon, 222. Hiito- 
rical view of war Art» ib. Infantry the moft formidable 4 ^, 
223. Caufe^f^tHe Idbg wan between England and France, 224. 
Origin of ftanding armies in Europe, ib. War extended by this 
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jnfiovalioo^ attf. tTie art of ibrtificatian lovenfftd bjrtbc Duteby 
117. A new fyftem 0/ ta<£ltct introduced by the king of EiKiffia, 
i% 9 . War carried on now with more humanity than in ancient 
times, 230. The number of foldicrs amaaingly mcreafed, whilit 
ttiey are very poorly patd,23T. Soldiers ought to b«^feiuRy em- 
ployed during peace, ib. Hiltorical review of tlb^*cffe:<fC¥5pJir up- 
on the fea, 234. Improvements produced by the invention of^th^ 
mariner’s compafs, 235. Short account of the Spanifli Armada, 
23’<i. Commercial wars cor^fidered, 164. Dcftcoys chiefly thoCe 
turbulent men who are born with mifchievoua pcopenfities^ 

Warwick, Admiral* commands the firft fleet fent out by the Dutch 
£aft-India company, i. i<>6. His contefts with the fort uguefe in 
the Indian feas, ib. 

Walhington, General, beads the North American troops in the war 
agatnft Britain, vi. <>o. 

Wellers, of Augfburg, purchafe the American province of Venezuela 
of the emperor Charles V, iii. 50. Their imprudent management, 
and difertion of the place, 51. 

Whale filhcry,in Davis’s Straits, and Greenland, account of, v. 233. 
Account of that carried on by New England, 333. Laws made in 
'England for the encouragement of, 334, I he iifhcry in the Gulf 
of St, Lawrence,, 33 5. 

William the Conqueror eftabliihes the feudal government in England 
upon a regular, permanent footing, vi. 154. 

William 111 eleded king of England, and accepts the crown on fti. 
pulated conditions, vs, 166. 

William, Fort, in Bengal, deferibed, i. 373, 

Williamlburg, the capita) of Virginia, account^of, v. 391, 

Wiirds the general courfe, and caufes of, in the Weft Indies, iii. 37<). 

Wod-in, the Scythian chief, excites the other European nations to fall 
upon the Roman empire, ii. 153. Was the founder of a fanguinary 
fyftem of religion, 154. 

Wolfe, General, killed at the fiege of Quebec, v. 247. 

Women, laws of Indoftan relating to, i. 47, Caufes why they often 
cxercife fovereign power in favage nations, ii. 47. Phrir treatment 
in the different ftages of human focieiy deferibed, iii, 64. Their 
virtue of the greateft importance to fociety, vi. ?‘.46, The con- 
nedliousof gallantry complete the depravation of aiaiUters, 367. 

!Xa lap a, account of the fair there, tor the traffic wit\ Eufcpean and 
American commodities, ii- 426. 

Ydgo,St. in the Eland of Chiloe, deferibed, iii. 145. Its govern- 
ment and jurifditftion, 146. 

Yarhs, the^jlant deferibed, »v. 118. 

Y anam, in the province of Rajabmandry, account of the French fac- 
tory there, ii. 131. 

Yaws, a diforder incideut to Negroes, deftribed, iv. 87. 

Yherville is fent by the court of France on an expedition up the Mif- 
fiffippi, v. 180. His death, i. 81. 

York, New. See New York. 

Zealand i Hand of in Denmark, feme acccunlg^ iv. 233. 

FINIS. 
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